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C-L-X” 
INTEGRATED. 
CABLE SYSTEM 


Requires no separate Duct or Condait 
in any environment 


The revolutionary C-L-X Continuous, Corrugated, Light- 
weight, metallic sheath, that Simplex introduced to this 
country two years ago, is now available in Aluminum, 
Copper or Bronze as well as the enormously successful Steel. 

Simplex C-L-X pliable cable systems provide unexcelled 
ease of installation and mechanical protection. 

The corrugated metal sheath combines pliability for ease of 
installation with very great strength and seals the cable against 
penetration by oil, chemicals and moisture. 

Depending on the environmental conditions of the instal- 
lation, these power, control and communication cable systems 
can be furnished with or without plastic jacketing. 

Light, and pliable, C-L-X cables are easily installed, and 
require no special reels. 

Now, with corrugated Aluminum, Copper or Bronze 
sheathed C-L-X cable systems, the low resistance of these 
metals permits designs where the sheath may be used as a neu- 
tral or ground. These metals also permit the use of single as 
well as multiconductor cable assemblies in a-c power systems. 

For complete details on C-L-X sheathed cables, contact 
your Simplex Engineer, or write direct. 


‘ WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
79 Sidney Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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RANK FIRST 
IN 
PRECISION TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


In today’s military and commercial projects, you 
can’t afford to overlook any one of these important areas: 
Reliability, Size, Availability, Economy. 
And because Stevens is in production now on the 
largest number of different types and styles of bimetal 

rmostats, all these advantages are yours automatically 
hen you specify Stemco thermostats. 

1st in Reliability. Proven designs, latest production 
echniques, most stringent inspection procedures. 

ist in Size. Stemco thermostats score in compactness 
nd lightness without sacrificing performance. 

ist in Availability. Tooling for most types is in existence. 
exibility of design cuts !ead time on other types. 

ist in Economy. Mass production of many standard 
temco types with hundreds of terminal arrangements 
nd mounting brackets cuts your costs. 
Refer to Guide 400EO for U.L. and C.S.A. approved ratings. 
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IN ELECTRONICS...AVIONICS...ASTRIONICS 


HERMOSTATS 


THERMOSTATS 


































TYPE A* semi-enclosed. Bimetal disc type snap 
action thermostats; give fast response to 
temperature changes. Can be made-to open 
on rise or close on rise. Single-throw with 
double make and break contacts. Operation 
from -20 to 300°F. Lower or higher tempera- 
tures on special order. Average non-inductive 
rating 13.3 amps, 120 VAC; 4 amps, 230 VAC 
and 28 VDC. Various mountings and termi- 
nals available. Bulletin 3000. 


TYPE A hermetically sealed. Electrically similar to 
semi-enclosed Type A. Various mountings, 
including brackets, available. Bulletin 3000. 












































TYPE MX hermetically sealed. Snap acting bimetal 
disc type units to open on temperature rise. 
2 to 6°F differentials as standard. 1 to 4°F 
differentials available on special order. De- 
pending on duty cycle, normal rating 3 amps, 
115 VAC and 28 VDC for 250,000 cycles. 
Various terminals, mountings and brackets 
available. Bulletin 6100. 






TYPE MX semi-enclosed. Construction and rating 
similar to MX hermetically sealed type. 
Bulletin 6100. 






TYPE M hermetically sealed. Bimetal disc type, 
snap acting thermostats. Also available in 
semi-enclosed. Operation from -20 to 300°F. 
Lower and higher temperatures available on 
special order. Depending on application, 
rated non-inductive 10 amps, 120 VAC; 3 
amps, 28 VDC. Various terminals, wire leads 
and brackets available. Bulletin 6000. 






TYPE C hermetically sealed. Also semi-enclosed 
styles. Small, positive acting with electrically 
independent bimetal strip for operation from 
-10 to 300°F .. Rated at approximately 3 amps, 
depending on application. Hermetically sealed 
type can be furnished as double thermostat 
“alarm’”’ type. Various terminals and mount- 
ings. Bulletin 5000. 





manufacturing company, inc. 


P.O. Box 1007, Mansfield, Ohio 
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YOUR ENGINEERING CAREER 


with INGERSOLL-RAND 





Here's What Blower Engineering at Ingersoll-Rand 


can mean to you... 


VAS BEREVER industry needs large volumes 


of compressed air or gases — for steel - 


mill blast furnaces, refinery catalytic crack- 
ing units and other petroleum and chemical 
processes—you’ll find Ingersoll-Rand centrif- 
ugal blowers on the job. These huge units, 
delivering thousands of cubic feet per min- 
ute, 24 hours a day, are the very heart of 
our vital process industries. 

This means that blower engineering offers 
you challenging opportunities in a field of 
major importance. There is a need for every 
type of creative engineering ability in the 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR ENGINEERS 


* Sales Engineering 


* Design Engineering 


* Research and Development 


Ingersoll -Rand 


12-745 











also means 
LEADERSHIP 





ABOVE: This huge I-R Turbo-Blower is the largest cat- 
cracking air blower ever built. it delivers 161, 500 cfm 
of 30 psi air at Tidewater Oil Company's new Delaware 
refinery, and is driven by an 11,250 hp I-R steam turbine. 


LEFT: Engineering trainees at Ingersoll-Rand’s Phillips- Centrifugal 
burg, N. J., plant check final performance tests on Pumps 
another blower of smaller size and higher pressure. 


design, development and application of such 
specialized industrial machinery. 


Ingersoll-Rand also manufactures the in- 
dustrial equipment shown at the right. All 
require a high order of engineering in their 
design, manufacture and sale. 


If you are looking for a leadership career 
with excellent opportunities for advance- 
ment, you'll find it at Ingersoll-Rand. For 
further details, contact your Placement 
Office, or write to Ingersoll-Rand, 11 Broad- 
way, New York 4. 


* Production Engineering 


¢ Business Engineering 


11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. Diese! & Gas Engines 


Among the many graduates of Massachusetts Institute of Technology at Ingersoll-Rand are: 


L. C. Hopton, 1926, 


President; J. Bentley, 1925, Vice-President. 
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News We Missed in 1959 
From CHARLES A. MYERS: 


While I have been at home following 
three weeks in the hospital as a result of 
a fractured vertebra, I have read with 
great interest the last issue of The Tech- 
nology Review. I thought the article on 
Dr. Struve was very good; I also was struck 
by the article on the Center for Interna- 
tional Studies. 

M1.T., Cambridge 


THE REVIEW hopes Professor Myers, his as- 
sociates and our readers will accept its 
apologies for its inadequate coverage last 
year of the Industrial Relations Section, of 
which Professor Myers is Director, in the 
Department of Economics and Social Sci- 
ence of the School of Humanities and So- 
cial Science. From this section’s annual 
report, we learn that in 1959: 

1) An advanced undergraduate seminar 
in special industrial relations problems 
was added to the subjects taught by mem- 
bers of the section. 

2) In the program leading to the Ph.D. 
in economics, 16 students emphasized in- 
dustrial relations. This was one of the 
largest such groups in the country. 

3) Professor Myers and Professor Fred- 
erick Harbison of Princeton University 
were co-authors of Management in the In- 
dustrial World (a product of the Inter-Uni- 
versity Study of Labor and Management in 
Economic Growth), which was published 
last September. It is an analysis of the 
growth and philosophies of management, 
and includes case studies of management 
in 13 countries. Ralph C. James, Jarold G. 
Abbott, '58, and David Williams of M.1.T. 
were among those who assisted the authors 
with this book. 

4) A variety of research is under way in 
the section. It includes work on the “inci- 
dent process” (a refinement of the straight 
case method in management training and 
instruction) by Professor Paul Pigors; lin- 
guistic work for which Roger W. Brown, 
Associate Professor of Social Psychology, 
has been awarded a three-year grant by 
the National Institute of Mental Health; 
and studies of the nature of worker pro- 
tt in industrial society (Abraham J. 
Siegel), management in the Soviet Union 
(Ralph C. James), and the experience 
of leading American firms with executive 
development programs (Douglas M. Mc- 


Gregor). 
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RECENT PAINTINGS by Gyorgy 
Kepes of M.I.T. were exhibited this 
term in the Hayden Memorial Library. 
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This Month 


Experimental work in light and color 
classes in the M.LT. School of Archi- 
tecture was exhibited recently in the 
IBM Gallery in New York. Michael B. 
Flint, 59, and Franklyn Williams, ’59, 
did the painting with light that is this 
month’s cover. 


The Cover 


Individuals Noteworthy 4 


Appointments, deaths, promotions, and 
other news of M.IL.T. people. 


The Trend of Affairs ll 


From hydrogen to man: New questions 
arise as new clues to old problems are 
reported in M.I.T. lectures. 


Revolution in Surveying 17 


Charles L. Miller, °51, describes new 
vistas in data engineering. 


Talk of Our Times 20 


James R. Killian, Jr., °26, stresses the 
urgency of educational problems. 


A Busy Place at 5 p.m. 21 


\ three-page camera tour of the Du 
Pont Athletic Center at dusk. 


Books 24 


What high school physics students will 
be reading soon about TV. 


Russia’s Challenge 25 


Professor Walt W. Rostow summarizes 
comparisons of the economies of the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 


Astronomy’s Big Problem 28 


Dr. Otto Struve’s discussion, in the 
Compton Lecture series, of the origins 
of the solar system. 


Field Day, 1959 32 


Two freshman photographers give you 
a glimpse of the fun. 


Institute Yesteryears 34 


Items that were news 25, 50, 75 and 
99 years ago at M.I.T. 








Individuals Noteworthy 








E. L. Cochrane: 1892-1959 


M.LT.’s Vice-president for Indus- 
trial and Governmental Relations, 
Emeritus, Vice Admiral Edward 
Lull Cochrane, ’20, died on No- 
vember 14 in New Haven, Conn. 
He was one of the leading naval 
constructors and administrators of 
our time. 

As Chief of the Bureau of Ships 
during World War II, he directed 
the building of our wartime Navy. 
Later, at M.I.T., he made outstand- 
ing contributions to defense, to 
public service, and to education. 





Admiral Edward L. Cochrane 


Born at Mare Island, Calif., in 
1892, he was graduated “with dis- 
tinction” from the United States 
Naval Academy in 1914. Several 
years later he was assigned to 
M.1.T. for advanced work in naval 
construction, and in 1920 he was 
awarded his master’s degree. For 
the next 20 years he held various 
naval posts. 

He was named Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Ships with the rank of Rear 
Admiral in 1942, became Vice Ad- 
miral in 1945, and the following 
year was appointed Chief of the 
Navy Materiel Division of the Of- 
fice of Assistant Secretary. In 1947 
he was named to the President’s 


4 


Advisory Committee on Merchant 
Marine, and in that same year he 
retired from active duty to assume 
the position of head of the Depart- 
ment of Naval Architecture and 
Marine Engineering at M.I.T. 

In 1950 the President appointed 
him chairman of the Federal Mari- 
time Board and Maritime Ad- 
ministrator in the Department of 
Commerce, with responsibility for 
beginning construction of the new 
Mariner-class fast freighters and for 
setting up the National Shipping 
Authority. In 1952, Admiral Coch- 
rane returned to M.I.T. as Dean of 
the School of Engineering, and in 
1954 he was appointed vice-presi- 
dent. He was a Special Adviser to 
the President at the time of his 
death. 

Admiral Cochrane was awarded 
the David W. Taylor Gold Medal 
and made an Honorary Knight 
Commander of the Military Divi- 
sion of the Order of the British 
Empire in 1945, and received the 
Navy’s Distinguished Service Medal 
in 1946. He was a member of the 
National Academy of Sciences, a 
Fellow of the American Academy 
of Arts-and Sciences, past President 
of the Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers, and an 
Honorary Member of the British 
Institution of Naval Architects and 
the British Institute of Marine En- 
gineers. 

He is survived by his wife, the 
former Charlotte Osgood Wilson, 
and two sons, Captain Richard Lull 
Cochrane, ’47, and Commander 
Edward Lull Cochrane, Jr., both 
of the Navy. Burial was in the 
Arlington National Cemetery. 


Dr. Bolt’s New Post 


ON JANUARY 1, Richard H. 
Bolt, who has been at M.I.T. since 
1945, became associate director of 
the National Science Foundation. 
Dr. Bolt, who has been director of 
the Acoustics Laboratory and pro- 
fessor of acoustics in the Depart- 
ment of Electrical Engineering, re- 
ceived a leave of absence to assume 
the new post, but will continue to 





Richard H. Bolt 


live in Lincoln, Mass. He will suc 
ceed Robert B. Brode of the Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley) 
and be responsible for the Founda 
tion’s activities in support of basic 
research in science. 

Dr. Bolt was born in Peking, and 
educated at the University of Cali 
fornia. During World War II he 
served as scientific liaison officer 
with the London branch of the 
Office of Scientific Research and 
Development, and as chief techni 
cal aide to Division 6 of the Na 
tional Defense Research Commit 
tee with offices in New York City. 
He received the Acoustical Society 
of America’s biennial award in 
1942, and was its president in 1948 

He is principal consultant to the 
Biophysics and Biophysical Chem 
istry Study Section of the National 
Institutes of Health, and a mem 
ber of the Committee on Oper 
ating Problems of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administre 
tion. He also is a Fellow of both 
the American Physical Society an¢ 
the American Institute of Physics 


Honors to Alumni 


SPECIAL honors and awards 
Alumni reported since the Decem 
ber issue of The Review went to 
press included: 

To Professor Emeritus Joseph € 
Riley, ’98, an A.S.M.E. gold 5b 





year pin. . 
to the Technical! Association of the 


Pulp and Paper Industry . . . 
(Continued on page 6) 
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Nation's largest 
High Temperature 
Water installation 


heats U.S. 
Air Force Academy 


Cr: VE NG!INEERIN@?’ is the reason for the leader- 
ship attained by C-E products. The products which bear 
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mark of leadership include: 


types of steam generating, fuel burning and related equip- i 
nuclear power systems ~ paper mill equipment - pul- i 
ers - flash drying systems ~ pressure vessels ~ soil pipe 
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ERING” BRINGS BIG ECONOMIES TO WIDE-SCALE HEATING 





The year 1959 marks a milestone in the history of The United States 
Air Force—the year in which members of the first graduating class 
at the U. S. Air Force Academy earned their commissions. 


Situated in the Rampart Range of the Rockies north of Colorado 
Springs, on a 28-square-mile site, the new academy incorporates 
many notable advances in design and engineering. For example, the 
heating system which services the widely-spaced buildings utilizes 
high temperature water. This system, compared to steam, frequently 
offers important advantages for large-scale heating. Since hot water 
has an inherently higher capacity to contain heat, it not only reduces 
initial equipment costs, but also makes possible operating and main- 
tenance savings of from 10% to 20%. Smaller-sized pipes can also be 
used, steam traps and pressure valves are eliminated, and the boiler 
plant can be smaller—more compact than required by steam—with 
greater operating control and efficiency. 


The installation at the Air Force Academy*, comprised of five 
C-E La Mont Controlled Circulation Hot Water Boilers, is the largest 
heating system of its kind in the nation, and is one of many such 
installations at large military bases, industrial plants and institu- 
tions. 


Here then is another example of Creative Engineering—the C-E 
approach to providing the most advanced designs of boilers for all 
fuel, heat and power requirements—from those of small plants to 
the largest power stations. 


*Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, Architects * Syska & Hennessy, Inc., Associate Engineers 


J. O. Ross Engineering Corp., Consultants 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


Combustion Engineering Building, 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, WN. Y. C-233 


LINCOLN 
LABORATORY 


invites inquiries from persons 


with superior qualifications. 


SOLID STATE Physics, Chemistry, and Metallurgy 
RADIO PHYSICS and ASTRONOMY 
NEW RADAR TECHNIQUES 


COMMUNICATIONS: 


Techniques 
Psychology 


Theory 


INFORMATION PROCESSING 


SYSTEMS: 
Space Surveillance 
ICBM Detection and Tracking 
Strategic Communications 


Integrated Data Networks 


SYSTEM ANALYSIS 


Research and Development 


LINCOLN LABORATORY 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


BOX 28 


LEXINGTON 73, MASSACHUSETTS 




















Individuals Noteworthy 
(Continued from page 4) 





Charles F. Cellarius, ’16, an hop 
orary doctor of humanities degreg) 
August 26, 1959, from Miami Urs 
versity, Oxford, Ohio . 
Charles S. Draper, ’26, the 
ellanic Medal of the Americ 
Philosophical Society . . . 
Harry Wexler, ’39, the Distim 
guished Public Service Awarc, fap 
his contributions to the Depart 
ment of the Navy’s mission in th 
U.S. Antarctic Program during the 
International Geophysical Year 
. . . to Neil Burgess, ’41, the Cob 
lier Trophy for 1959. 





A Busy Chairman 


WHEN Dr. James R. Killian, Jr,% 
’26, returned full time to M.LT, 
last summer as Chairman of th 
Corporation, he did not slacken th 
pace which he had maintained for 
a decade as President and nearly 
two years as Special Assistant for 
Science and Technology to Presh 
dent Eisenhower. q 

In addition to his duties at 
Institute, Dr. Killian continues « 
serve on Mr. Eisenhower's Scieng 
Advisory Committee. He has 
turned to the chairmanship of th 
Institute for Defense Analyses, an 
organization sponsored by M.LT. 
and other universities to apply an- 
alytical methods to military prob 
lems. He is also a member of the 
Secretary of State’s Advisory Com 
mittee on Disarmament, and has 
sumed the presidency of Atoms for 
Peace Awards, Inc. (which gives @ 
$75,000 award each year to a lead 
ing scientist), and the chairman 
ship of the Board of Trustees of 
the Nutrition Foundation. 

Dr. Killian also has become af "* 
trustee of the Boston Museum of 
Science and a member of the board 
of General Motors Corporation 
and International Business Ma 
chines. He has been nominated to 
be moderator of the American Uni- 
tarian Association and he was 
chairman of the Christmas Seal 
Campaign for Cambridge. 

In November, Dr. Killian re. 
ceived the Distinguished Achieve- 
ment Medal of the Holland Society 
of New York. He has spoken often 
before student groups and other 


gatherings. 
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it takes five jet engines, not four... to get a jet airliner airborne. 
Installed in a ground vehicle, or carried aboard the aircraft, this small AiResearch gas 
turbine boosts the powerful main jet engines into life in a matter of seconds. 
Also providing the airliner with electrical power, cooling and heating prior to takeoff, 


the versatile support unit is an important contribution by Garrett to the jet age. 


* Outstanding opportunities for qualified engineers 


AiResearch Manufacturing Divisions 


LOS ANGELES 45. CALIFORNIA @ PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
OTHER DIVISIONS AND SUBSIDIARIES: AIRESEARCH INDUSTRIAL @ AIRESEARCH AVIATION SERVICE @¢ GARRETT SUPPLY 


AIRSUPPLY-AERO ENCINEERING @¢ GARRE''T MANUFACTURING LIMITED ¢ C. W. MARWEDEL ¢@ AIR CRUISERS 
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Space Technology Laboratories’ 
new corporate symbol 
represents a bright history in 

a stimulating age. 

STL has provided the over-all 
systems engineering and 
technical direction for the Air 
Force Ballistic Missile Program 
since it was assigned the high- 
est national priority in 1954. 

In addition to its major 
management functions, STL 
also conducts advanced space 
probe experiments for the Air 
Force at the direction of such 
agencies as NASA and ARPA. 

To those scientists and 
engineers with capabilities in 
propulsion, electronics, 
thermodynamics, aerody- 
namics, structures, 
astrophysics, computer 
technology, and other related 
fields and disciplines, STL 
now offers unique professional 
opportunities. Inquiries 
regarding staff positions 
are invited. 


a new symbol 
for a new era 
of technology 






Space Technology 


Laboratories, Inc. 


P.O. Box 95004 
Los Angeles 45, California 


















Individuals Noteworthy 
(Continued from page 6) 





Louis S. Cates: 1881-1959 


A LIFE MEMBER, Emeritus, of 
the M.I.T. Corporation, Louis 
Shattuck Cates, 02, died last Oc- 
tober 29. He was president of the 
Phelps Dodge Corporation from 
1930 until 1947, and had been 
chairman of its Board since then. 

Mr. Cates became a timekeeper 
in the mining fields of Utah after 
his graduation from M.I.T. and 
rose to become one of the great fig- 
ures of American copper mining 
and refining, responsible for im- 
portant engineering innovations 
and many important business 
transactions. He was the 1938 Wil- 
liam L. Saunders Gold Medalist of 
the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, and 
had served M.I.T. in many ways. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Ethel Cates; a daughter, Mrs. Nor- 
bert A. Bogden; three grandchil- 
dren and a great grandchild. 


From M.I.T. to Harvard 


NEXT JULY 1, Erik H. Erikson, 
who was a visiting professor at 
M.1.T. last year, will become pro- 
fessor of human development and 
lecturer in psychiatry at Harvard. 

(Continued on page 42) 








BUILT BY 


W. J. BARNEY CORP. 











Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


No two alike 


Nearly every construction job pre- 
sents unique features that are pecu- 
liar to the business of the owner. 
Make sure the builder you select 
has the ingenuity and experience to 
meet your particular requirements 
successfully. 

We have met the needs of indus- 
try in many different fields. . .. We 
believe we can meet yours. 


W. J. BARNEY CORPORATION 
Founded 1917 
INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 
101 Park Avenue, New York 
Alfred T. Glassett, ‘20, President 








In your expansion 
and new construction pla 
include 


bas 


Insurance 


to gear your fuel supply 
to your production 
schedule 


Your production effi. 
ciency is only as sound as 
your fuel supply. Should 
curtailment of gas become 
necessary, a Draketown 
Propane Plant can keep 
production going indefi- 
nitely without a minute 
lost. Your investment in 
“Gas Insurance” can pay 
for itself during a single 
short period. 

Send for booklet, “Mod- 
ern Fuel Supply” and see 
how other companies have 
benefited from a Drake- 
town Propane Plant . . 
no obligation, of course. 





PROPANE PLANTS BY 
Drake & Townsend 


INCORPORATED 


Consulting—Design— 
Engineering—Construction 


11 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


(In Canada) 
DRAKETOWN-JAMES, LTD. 
70th Ave. & MacLeod Trail 
Calgary, Alberta 


(Overseas) 

DRAKETOWN INTERNATIONAL 
CORP. 

11 West 42nd Street 

New York 36, N. Y. 

MEMBERS: American Gas Assn., LP- 

Gas Assn., American Petroleum Inst., 

National Fire Pr Assn., Cana- 

dian Gas Assn., Agricul 1A ni. 

Inst. 
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and auxiliary equipment 


HOW C.H. WHEELER CONDENSER, DESIGN 
saves space... 





Head Reem problems are solved by compact Rectangular Cress Section makes C.H. Wheeler Con- But Wheeler Doesa't limit itself to rectangular de- 
condensers like this one. Turbine floor to base- densers adaptable to nearly any space or condenser sign. A round cross section worked out better here, 
» ment floer, in this case, is only 20 ft. The Unit .  afrangement because the length, width and height for example, at the first planned gas-steam turbine 
has 65,000 square feet of condensing surface. of any Wheeler Unit can be varied almost at will. station ever designed and built in United States. 


improves power generating efficiencies... 





Triple Lane tube layout, another design feature, pro- Location of air-vapor takeoff speeds steam travel Deaeration of condensate not to exceed 0.01 cc 
vides 3 pathways for steam travel, utilizes maxi- and allows steam to penetrate to the peripheries oxygen/liter is availabie with special Wheeler de- 
mum cooling surface and produces higher con- of all tubes. It thus improves condenser efficiencies signs. Note the Deaerating Bars (1), the Air-Vapor 
denser vacuums for power generating stations. and overall power station operation as well. Suction Line (2), and Tubejet® Ejectors (3), 


and reduces maintenance 





Patented Reverse Flew permits flushing tubes and ““Pull-Out’’ Condensate Pumps simplify maintenance C. H. Wheeler Circulating Pumps, like Condensate 
sheets without shutting down Unit, during full load because entire pumping element, including all Pumps, are easy to inspect and maintain because 
with either or both circulating pumps operating. rotating parts, can be removed without disturbing of “Pull-Out” design. in addition, shafts are heat 
No additional circulating water inlet or discharge either the pump barrel or the piping connections. treated alloy steel and impellers are statically and 
piping necessary with C.H. Wheeler's Reverse Flow dynamically balanced for trouble-free operation 


C. H. Wheeler has been designing and building condensers since 1903; has developed such features as Dual Bank Design and Reverse Flow. 


C. HH. WHEELER MFG. CO, rien 


Whenever you see the name C. H. Wheeler on a product, you know it’s a quality product 
Steam Condensers - Steam Jet Vacuum Equipment - Centrifugal, Axial and Mixed Flow Pumps + Marine Auxiliary Machinery + Nuclear Products 
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Again... one of the most remarkable votes of 
public confidence in the history of American industry 







1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 


Again in 1960...as in every single year for 45 consecutive years 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES 
THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


1 lag 


Watch the award-winning Goodyear Theater on TV every other Monday evening. 
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Some Great Problems 
And Great Advances 


IN THE eleventh month of the year now gone, 
Kresge Auditorium was filled time after time with 
young men and women pondering the origin of the 
universe, our galaxy, our sun, our earth, and living 
things. They heard of achievements with new instru- 
ments and new techniques, saw findings in one field 
applied to other fields, and learned of new discoveries 
and new theories pertinent to ancient questions. 

On campus to give six Karl Taylor Compton lec- 
tures was Otto Struve, Director of the National Radio 
Astronomy Observatory. Here also, to deliver the 
Arthur Dehon Little lecture, was George W. Beadle, 
Chairman of the Division of Biology at the California 
Institute of Technology. And participating in semi- 
nars sandwiched between these lectures were other 
distinguished visitors. 

Dr, Struve’s opening address, which drew an over- 
flow crowd, is summarized in the article on page 28. 


The Molecules in Meteorites 


IN ONE of the seminars which followed Dr. Struve’s 
discussion of the bearing of knowledge of the stars 
in general on speculation about the dwarf we call the 
sun, a discovery was announced that will influence 
future thinking of both astronomers and biologists. 

Melvin Calvin, Professor of Chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of California, told how he had examined part 
of a meteorite that fell in Murray County, Kentucky, 
in 1950— and found evidence of molecules that may 
have been ancestral, in the chain of chemical evolu- 
tion, to the complex organic molecules that gave rise 
to life on earth. He told, too, of his plans to examine 
more meteorites, and suggested that journeys into 
space may add to knowledge of the sequence of events 
by which simple materials become living things. 

While considering notions about ways in which the 
complex molecules that the biologists are studying 
now might have evolved from simpler molecules, it 
occurred to Dr. Calvin that chemical evolution might 
not have gone as far on other planets as on earth. 
Here, the pre-biological forms might have been used 
up and no longer available for study; but somewhere 
else, he thought, they might still be found and sam- 
ples brought to earth by space vehicles. 
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Dr. Calvin joined the American Rocket Society 
only recently, however, and did not pin his hopes 
wholly on its members’ ambitions. Meteorites, he re- 
called, are provided by nature. Although their exte- 
riors melt and evaporate when they enter the earth’s 
atmosphere the interiors remain cool and the mole- 
cules there are unchanged. So he arranged to get a 40- 
gram sample of one, and examined it with the sensi- 
tive and powerful analytical tools that have become 
available since the first studies of meteorites, more 
than half a century ago, showed that they sometimes 
contained hydrocarbon compounds. 

In this sample, he found “very reasonable evidence 
of the presence of molecules of the aromatic hetero- 
cyclic type resembling the pyrimidines and purines 
present in terrestrial genetic material.” The existence 
of these fossil chemicals in meteorites, he added, sug- 
gests that such molecules have been formed by non- 
biological processes outside the earth. 

Pyrimidines and purines are fragments of nucleo- 
tides, chemicals which are in turn fragments of chro- 
mosomes — and chromosomes are the materials that 
permit the continuation of life and the inheritance of 
genetic characteristics. 


Will Our Noise Deafen Us? 


THESE REMARKS by Professor Calvin prompted 
Dr. Struve to discuss the possibilities of life outside 
the solar system — and to recall studies of S. S. Huang 
and others of the “habitable zones” around stars, 
within which a planet might support life. Around 
cool stars, these zones are so small that a planet like 
ours is not likely to be found in them. Around very 
hot stars, the zones are large but the stars themselves 
change so rapidly that there would not be time 
enough for life to evolve. The place to look for it, he 
suggested, is on planets of stars with an intermediate 
surface temperature similar to that of the sun. 

Within about 20 light-years of us there are 42 stars, 
but only two besides the sun are the kind where plan- 
ets supporting life are likely to be found, and it is 
improbable that creatures like ourselves inhabit them 
right now. But Dr. Struve regards it as certain that 
such forms of life do exist now somewhere in the tre- 
mendous reaches of our Milky Way galaxy. 

“The radio astronomer,” he said, “cannot assume 
that all of the signals he receives are from physical 
sources, although the probability of recording signals 
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from intelligent inhabitants of other worlds is ex- 
ceedingly low.” 

To illustrate the difficulties, Dr. Struve asked his 
audience to imagine that nearly everyone in the audi- 
torium was applauding. If one more person then 
began to clap, he said, the increase in noise would be 
comparable to that which the radio astronomer tries 
to measure with respect to background noise coming 
from the sky and various man-made sources. 

The noise we are making, with radio and television 
stations, and satellites, and a host of other devices, 
may become so great, he concluded, that it will in 
time be detected by intelligent beings on other plan- 
ets but we will be unable to receive signals from them 
because of our own noise. 


From Hydrogen to Man 


ATTENTION was focused on genetics again by Dr. 
Beadle in his Arthur Dehon Little lecture. The recent 
test-tube synthesis of DNA (deoxyribonucleic acid) by 
Professor Arthur Kornberg and his associates, said 
Dr. Beadle, suggests how such molecules might have 
evolved through a series of spontaneous chemical re- 
actions to initiate organic evolution here on earth. 

“It is now possible to conceive,” he went on, “how 
elements, inorganic molecules, organic molecules, 
primitive virus-like living systems, cellular organisms, 
and finally man, might have evolved step-wise from a 
primitive universe of hydrogen — with no single step 
more difficult to understand than the atomic nuclear 
reactions, chemical processes, and genetic mutations 
we observe and investigate experimentally today.” 

Dr. Beadle’s subject was “The Place of Genetics in 
Modern Biology,’ and an abstract of the lecture 
which he prepared for those unable to attend follows: 

Because it deals with the nature of basic molecules 
unique to all living things, genetics serves as an im- 
portant unifying principle in modern biology. Each 
of us develops from a tiny, almost microscopic, bit of 
protoplasm, the fertilized egg cell. Within this are 
carried the specifications for all subsequent develop- 
ment and function. To carry out successfully these 
directions — these recipes for men—time, a proper 
environment, and several tons of raw materials in 
the form of food are required. 

Genetics asks five questions about the directions, 
which consist in large part of the genetic material or 
information contributed to the egg by the parents: 

1) How are they transmitted from one generation 
to the next? This is the classical genetics of Mendel 
and of today’s general biology. 

2) In what language are the directions written? In 
the case of man ‘there is packed away in a single 
microscopic cell nucleus — that of the fertilized egg — 
information sufficient to fill several hundred large li- 
brary volumes if translated into printed English. 

3) How are the directions replicated or “reprinted,” 
as they must be, with each of the many cell divisions 
that intervene between one generation and the next? 
The mistakes are few. 

4) By what mechanisms are genetic specifications 
“translated” during the many processes that make up 
the development and proper functioning of a com- 
plex organism like man? 
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5) What happens to the occasional mistakes or 
“typographical errors” that are made during the »roc. 
ess of replication of the genetic directions? U fay. 
orable ones must somehow be discarded, for o:her. 
wise they will be cumulative with time. Natural selec. 
tion is one way by which they are eliminated. The 
less frequen: favorable mistakes are the raw materials 
of evolution and they are selectively multiplied by 
natural selection. 

The search for answers to these questions, espe. 
cially the last four, has been aided enormously by 
the identification of genetic material with the chemi- 
cal substance DNA, and more especially by the work. 
ing of the three-dimensional structure of DNA mole. 
cules by Francis H. C. Crick and James D. Watson 
in 1953. 

DNA is unique among known molecules, for its 
structure suggests how it might carry genetic specifi 
cations, replicate, direct the synthesis of other key 
molecules, and undergo occasional mutation. 

DNA molecules are giant double complementary 
polymers, built of four kinds of units. Each molecule 
may be thousands of units long. A four-unit segment 
can be represented symbolically as follows: 


wiutiat.4— 
a oo a po 
The order of units in one chain is the complement 
of that in its partner; unit 1 is paired with 2, and 
3 is paired with 4. 

The sequence of units — they can be ordered in any 
of a large number of ways — constitutes a kind of mo 
lecular code written in four symbols. The directions 
for development -of a human being are encoded in 
molecules totaling several hundred million such units. 

Replication is believed to occur by separation of 
paired DNA chains, each chain then serving as a kind 
of molecular template against which new chains are 
constructed from building blocks of the four kinds. 

In development, information coded in DNA is 
somehow translated into other specific molecules. 
Among the most important of these are the proteins, 
giant linear polymers built up of hundreds of amino 
acid units, of which 20 kinds occur in proteins. The 
proteins serve essential functions in all living things 
from viruses to man. In viruses, they serve in part 
as protective coats around DNA (or RNA, another 
nucleic acid that occurs in some viruses). In higher 
forms, such as man, they serve as structural materials, 
as hormones, as parts of transport systems (hemo- 
globin), and as enzymes that speed up vital reactions. 

Gene mutation consists in errors in replication - 
mistakes in reprinting the code during cell division. 
Most such errors are deleterious but some are favor- 
able and provide the raw materials of evolution. 
Much has been learned about the detailed nature of 
mutation in terms of DNA structure. .. . 

Man is unique among all known living things in 
the high degree of development of his nervous system. 
This permits memory, communication, and reasoning 
which, in turn, make possible the evolution of cul- 
tures in which knowledge of art, music, religion, 
technology, and science are transmitted from one gen- 
eration to another by devices that far transcend the 
blind mechanical biological inheritance of man’s pre- 
human evolutionary ancestors. 
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George W. Beadle (left) with Irwin W. Sizer, Head of the Department of Biology, in one of the Institute’s laboratories. 


What Becomes of Starlight? 


IF WORLD WAR I was won by chemists, and World 
War II by physicists, Dr. Struve said in his final lec- 
ture, the cold war certainly is being waged by astron- 
omers — and we suffered a humiliating defeat in 1957. 
The first Sputnik made that year as memorable in 
astronomical history as 1492 is in the history of geo- 
graphical exploration. 

Portugal, Dr. Struve recalled, once led the world 
in astronomy and navigation, but permitted Spain to 
finance the voyages of Columbus “and from that small 
investment sprang Spain’s great colonial empire which 
assured Spain’s pre-eminence in the Western world 
until fairly recent times. In 1957, it was America that 
lacked vision, and the Soviet Union that had it — but 
Portugal’s fate need not befall us if our scientists now 
“think hard and work even harder.” 

Astronomy, he emphasized, is part of physics and 
has two purposes: 

@ To test the operations of known laws of nature 
under conditions that cannot be realized in the lab- 
oratory; and 

@ To discover laws of nature which would otherwise 
remain unknown because of the long intervals of time 
(billions of years) and the great distances (billions of 
light-years) that are required to study them. 

As examples of its value, Dr. Struve cited observa- 
tions needed to study gravitation, the tests of Ein- 
stein’s theory, and the beginning of nuclear research. 
Then he asked: 
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“What happens to all of the radiation that is poured 
into the universe by the stars? 

“The sun alone pours into space 4 x 10% ergs per 
second, the 2 x 10% stars in our galaxy produce about 
10* ergs per second, and all galaxies about 105 ergs 
per second. All of this vast amount of radiation pours 
into space at the rate of the velocity of light, in all 
directions, and is forever lost from the obserwable 
part of the universe.” 

New laws of nature might be found, Dr. Struve is 
confident, by striving to answer such questions as this. 

Astronomers have been extraordinarily conservative, 
he continued. Ten years ago, when 50 of the profes- 
sion’s leaders were asked to predict developments that 
might reasonably be expected soon, not one men- 
tioned the possibility of building a telescope for a 
space vehicle. But they have the advantage of work- 
ing “in one of the few almost unexplored fields of 
physics.” 

The problems are countless, Dr. Struve declared, 
“and unexpected discoveries outnumber those that 
have been predicted.” But the world has only about 
2,000 astronomers, and the United States possibly only 
500. So he concluded the Compton lecture series by 
expressing three hopes: 

1) That America will not let the Russians get ahead 
of us in radio astronomy as they have in space science; 

2) That some of his many auditors might have been 
inspired to become professional astronomers; and 

3) That M.I.T. will recognize astronomy as part of 
physics within the structure of its Physics Department. 
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654 Users of the 704 


ONE of the many significant changes at M.I.T. in 
the 1950's was the establishment of the Computation 
Center in the new Karl T. Compton Laboratories. 
The Center’s principal objective has been to increase 
the number of persons qualified to use the IBM 704 
computer and associated equipment, and thus to fur- 
ther their research efforts. In“a review of its growth, 
prepared for a national conference of the Association 
for Computing Machinery last fall, Frank M. Verzuh, 
‘46, reported that 654 programmers were using the 
Center’s 704, and had attained some proficiency in its 
use. Many more are enrolled in academic courses at 
M.I.T. and the 30 other New England colleges and 
universities which keep the computer busy. 

The Center occupies the whole first floor and part 
of the basement and second floors of the Compton 
building. The 704 is operated normally on a two-shift 
basis, but at times the load has been so heavy that 
three shifts plus Saturday operations have been re- 
quired. As the number of programmers has increased, 
it has been necessary to establish a rather tight set of 
controls but, generally speaking, the work is processed 
on a “first-come-first-served” basis. 

“It soon became apparent,” Dr. Verzuh said, “that 
a special effort ought to be made to increase the 


number of problems which may be run on the com. 
puter during a single day, and the operating effici: ney 
of the 704 was increased enormously by the devclop. 
ment and use of six different programs and systvms, 
These were the result of many man-years of effort by 
individuals in various parts of the country. The avail. 
ability of these operating systems has materially re. 
duced the time required to obtain results from the 
computer.” 

One of these innovations, called the M.1.T. Auto. 
matic Operator Program, minimizes the need tor 
human intervention during the solution of a prob‘em, 
and enables the user to obtain several sets of results 
from a single run. 

Another is called the M.I.T. Post Mortem Routine, 
It provides a means for examining the contents of 
the core memory at any time during the solution of 
a program. This is helpful when a program has “died 
on the machine,” because examination of the core 
memory often sheds light on “the cause of death.” 

The Center has had many visitors — including, last 
month, some of the attendees at an Eastern Joint 
Computer Conference and Exhibition sponsored by 
the Association for Computing Machinery, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers, and the Insti- 
tute of Radio Engineers. Details of the Center’s opera- 
tions are available in its semiannual reports. 





THE CHESS CLUB at M.I1.T. has 25 members this year, 
and a mailing list of more than 100 players. Lawrence F. 
Wagner, Jr., 60, facing camera, is its president and cur- 
rent Institute champion. His opponent when the photo was 
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taken was Andrew Browder, G. At left are Carl B. Dover, 
63, and Kenneth T. Whiton, ’63; the observer at right is 
George D. Ryerson, G. Rapid-transit tournaments, in which 
moves have to be made within 15 seconds, are often held. 
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A Cheating Computer 
Is a Pain in the Neck 


DAVID ECKLEIN is a freshman at M.1.T. this year 
who is pretty syre his field is electronics. Last year 
as 2 16-year-old high school senior, he won second 
prize in the National Science Fair finals at Hartford, 
Conn., by exhibiting a checker-playing digital com- 
puter 15 feet high and weighing 1,200 pounds. 

From Hartford, the computer went to the IBM 
Laboratories in Poughkeepsie, N.Y. where David 
worked with Arthur L. Samuel, '25, on his checker- 
playing program for the IBM 704 computer. Like 
Mary’s little lamb, the computer followed David to 
school when he entered M.I.T. — after it had won 
awards from the Armed Forces, the Iowa Acadamy of 
Science Talent Search, Future Scientists of America, 
and the Iowa Junior Acadamy of Science, and a me- 
dallion from Bausch & Lomb. 

This EMAG III (game spelled backwards) was third 
in a family of computers which Ecklein constructed 
while in Cedar Falls High School in Iowa. His fresh- 
man year there he made a small relay computer that 
played tick-tack-toe, and the next year a computer 
that reasoned in Aristotelian syllogisms. Even though 
he took each one apart to make the next, computer 
components were pretty expensive, so David then 
looked for extra funds. ; 

A letter he wrote to the National Joint Computer 
Committee (part of the President’s Committee on 
Scientists and Engineers) was read by Chairman 
Claire Farr of Lincoln Laboratory and referred to 
IBM. After being interviewed by a local representa- 
tive, David was flown to New York and hired for the 
summer. With money from this job, plus savings from 
paper routes and selling Bibles, he began work on 
EMAG III (which displaced the family car in his 
father’s brand-new garage). 

“My next problem,” says David, “was getting parts 
for a crazy monster like this.” Eventually, he rounded 
up 3,200 tubes, more than 3,000 sockets, 200 germa- 
nium diodes, thousands of resistors and pinball ma- 
chine relays, 16 electric-blanket controls, and miles of 
wire. Section after section was sandwiched between 
strips of metal office-shelving. Once he made a wrong 
connection and blew out 90 tubes; it took a whole 
weekend to install new ones. But the job finally was 
done — and the computer played checkers. 

It was carted from Iowa to Hartford in a truck 
lined with mattresses and, after the Science Fair, IBM 
hauled it to Poughkeepsie, where David was spending 
his second summer. There he gave noontime lectures 
on its construction. But toward the end of the sum- 
mer it began moving pieces which weren’t there and 
misbehaving in other ways. Before he could fix it, 
David was due at M.I.T. 

Here he ran into a housing problem. So an Institute 
professor suggested that he put his computer in the 
Museum of Science, where David has spent several 
weekends trying to cure his electronic offspring of its 
tendencies to cheat. For its creator, however, EMAG 
Ill had ceased to be fun. 

“When it got to the patching stage,” he explains, 
“it was sort of a pain in the neck.” 
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Institute students often have brought cars, trains, tele- 
phones, hi-fi sets, and innumerable other things to school 
with them, but — so far as is known — David S. Ecklein, 
63, is the first to have brought along a giant like this to play 
checkers for him. 
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For Woods Hole’s Fleet 


THANKS to a $3,000,000 grant announced on 
Thanksgiving eve by the National Science Founda- 
tion, the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution’s 
fleet (pictured below) is to have a new kind of vessel 
to replace its “flagship” Atlantis. This one is expected 
to combine the best features of optimum seaworthi- 
ness and performance found in the “fat” trawler and 
the “lean” Coast Guard cutter types. It will be able 
to operate in weather too adverse for all but one of 
the Institution’s present vessels and should be, says 
Paul M. Fye, Director of the Institution, “one of the 
most efficient and versatile vessels afloat.” 

She will have an over-all length of 175 feet, beam 
of 36 feet, and loaded displacement of 1040 tons. Her 
operating range will be 7500 miles at a cruising speed 
of 12 knots. Her complement will be 19 scientists and 
a crew of 18 officers and men. Roll and pitch damping 
devices, wide speed control, high maneuverability, su- 
perior laboratory spaces, and excellent working facili- 
ties will be built in. Additional features still being 
studied include antirolling tanks, acoustical quietness 
for underwater sound studies, a gravity laboratory, an 
aquarium, and freezers for preserving biological speci- 
mens and bottom sediment cores. 

“U.S. oceanographers badly need adequate vessels,” 
Alan T. Waterman, Director of the Foundation, said, 
“and this grant is a first step. Construction of a re- 
placement for the Atlantis received the unanimous 
approval of directors of all U.S. oceanographic insti- 
tutions.” 

An article in The Review next month will describe 
the work of an M.I.T. student at Woods Hole. 





EACH YEAR the directors of the Midtown Galleries in New 
York invite six of America’s foremost designers to create 
interiors that effectively illustrate the use of contemporary 
American art. This is a photograph of the interior done for 
this exhibit last fall by Steinhardt & Thompson, Architects 
(Rolland D. Thompson, ’49). 





Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution facilities in addition 
to those of M.I.T. will be used by researchers in oceanogra- 
phy and meteorology who receive fellowships made possible 
by a recent $150,000 grant from the Ford Foundation. M.L.T. 


will award these fellowships for graduate work to students 
with outstanding qualifications in the physical sciences and 
mathematics. Pictured here (from left to right) are Woods 
Hole vessels: The Atlantis, Chain, Bear, and Crawford. 


(THe Trenp or AFFairs is continued on page 38.) 
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The Revolution in Surveying 


BY CHARLES L. MILLER 


Hr numerous new fields of tech- 
ate which have emerged dur- 
ing the last several decades are pro- 
viding a host of exciting new 
frontiers, and many of the older 
fields now are considered obsolete, 
or at best old-fashioned. Many of 
the methods and techniques of 

blem-solving associated with the 
older fields are indeed quite obso- 
lete. But the problems themselves, 
as a reflection of basic needs and 
desires of mankind, are not all 
obsolete. Some of the most exciting 
challenges on the technological 
scene are those associated with pos- 
sibilities of effecting a revolution 
in a classical field which has de- 
veloped by evolution. The applica- 
tion of integrated new technology 
to some of the oldest needs and 
desires of mankind has challeng- 
ing potentialities. 

Astronomy is an example of a 
dassical field which is undergoing 
a revolution as a result of the im- 
pact of modern technology; space 
technology is providing a host of 
new engineering frontiers. 

Surveying is another example of 
a classical field of technology which 
has evolved over many centuries. 
Although the revolution here has 
not been spectacular in terms of 
impact on the public and the tech- 
nological community, surveying 
has been undergoing some rather 
dramatic changes. Even a_ brief 
description of some of these 
changes may modify the long- 
standing image of surveying as the 
‘imple use of the transit, tape, and 
range pole. 

The revolution in surveying has 
resulted from two basic changes 
in approach: 

@ At the data acquisition or meas- 
urement stage, indirect methods of 
measurement are replacing the 
dassical direct methods. 

(At the data reduction and proc- 
‘sing stages, automation, or the 
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Increases in our ability to measure, compute, and plot 


are enabling engineers to solve new kinds of problems 





Charles L. Miller, 


"51, Assoctate 
Professor of Surveying, in the De- 
partment of Civil and Sanitary 
Engineering, is a leading investi- 
gator of the “data engineering” 
frontier surveyed in this article. 


replacement of men by machines, 
is being applied extensively. 


Electronic Instruments 


Since the time of the Egyptians, 
the methods and techniques of sur- 
veying have been based on direct 
measurement of distances and 
angles. By direct measurements, 
some form of laying yardsticks 
end-to-end and intercepting the 
physical variable on graduated 
scales is meant. The transit and 
tape are merely refined versions of 
the protractor and rope used by 
the Egyptians. The inefficiency and 
inconvenience of the direct ap- 
proach in most fields of technology 
has led to the development of in- 
direct or analog approaches to 
measurement. Most of these devel- 
opments have been based on the 
efficiency and convenience of elec- 
tronic instrumentation. 

As a result of tremendous re- 
search programs during and since 





World War II on electronic sys- 
tems for navigation and target lo- 
cation, many types of indirect 
measurement systems for spatial 
location, such as radar, have been 
developed. It has been possible to 
apply modified versions of some of 
these systems to a limited class of 
nonmilitary surveying problems. 
Shoran, Raydist, and the airborne 
profile recorder are examples. The 
most important development in 
electronic surveying instruments in 
terms of practical value, however, 
is represented by two new types of 
electronic distance-measuring in- 
struments. One uses modulated 
light waves and the other micro- 
waves to measure distances of less 
than one to more than 30 miles 
with accuracies of better than one 
part in 100,000 in a matter of min- 
utes. Such instruments make taping 
for control surveys quite obsolete 
in practically all situations. The 
classical triangulation survey with 
emphasis on angulation is being 
largely replaced by trilateration 
surveys which take full advantage 
of the modern ease of measuring 
distances. Surveys which formerly 
required many months can be 
achieved now in a matter of days. 
Electronic distance measurement 
calls for many fundamental 
changes in the approach to field 
control surveys. 


Mapping from Photos 


The second form of indirect meas- 
urement which has _ radically 
changed surveying is concerned 
with that phase having to do with 
mapping. The classical and direct 
measurement approach to mapping 
made use of the plane table, transit, 
level, tape, and rod to measure 
distances and elevations required 
for plotting the map. Such an ap- 
proach has been largely replaced 
by the science of photogrammetry. 
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It is based on geometrical proper- 
ties_of the photograph which per- 
mit the construction of a precise 
scale model of objects. The meas- 
urement of a scale model of the 
terrain in the convenience of the 
laboratory is far superior to at- 
tempts to measure the terrain di- 
rectly in the field. For mapping 
purposes, aerial photographs are 
utilized in conjunction with a pre- 
cision optical-mechancial analog 
computer termed a stereoplotter. 

Classical surveying makes exten- 
sive use of manual skills for op- 
erating devices, recording data, 
reducing data, performing compu- 
tations, and plotting data. Automa- 
tion holds a tremendous potential 
for the substitution of machines 
for men. Many of the activities can 
be performed effectively by ma- 
chines but the photogrammetric 
instruments and devices used for 
reducing the photographic data 
to a usable form, even though far 
more efficient than field survey 
methods, require skilled human 
operators. 

There is considerable activity 
under way aimed at replacing the 
human element in the photogram- 
metric system so that a truly auto- 
matic mapping system will be 
available. Most attempts in this 
direction are directed toward devel- 
opment of some form of electronic 
correlation of images to replace 
the function of the operator’s 
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stereovision. In place of a purely 
analog system, some systems now 
in the hardware stage make use of 
a real-time, high-speed digital com- 
puter to perform certain of the 
feedback and data-reduction steps. 

Historically, surveying always 
has been associated closely with 
applied mathematics. Indeed, sur- 
veying seems to have given birth 
to geometry (the word means 
“earth measurement”), and _ the 
computational problems _ con- 
fronted in surveying and astronomy 
have been responsible for many de- 
velopments in numerical mathe- 
matics. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the advent of the digital 
computer has profoundly influ- 
enced modern surveying. The ma- 
chine has both largely taken over 
the computational work in sur- 
veying and made many of the 
classical manual computational ap- 
proaches and techniques obsolete. 
This is particularly true of com- 
plex geodetic computations where 
evolution has produced an elabo- 
rate system of manuals, tables, and 
formulae to facilitate hand calcu- 
lations. 


Automatic Plotting 


A third phase of surveying where 
automation will play an increas- 
ingly prominent role is the plot- 
ting or presentation of data. One 
normally associates large numbers 
of draftsmen with surveying. A 
large percentage of the drafting 
now performed by men can be 
handled effectively by machines. 
The first generation of automatic 
plotters for preparing maps and 
drawings is now in use. Such plot- 
ters normally operate with punch 
cards or punch-tape output from 
digital computers; finished working 
blueprints are being produced by 
these instruments. Automatic plot- 
ting is not nearly as advanced as 
the application of automatic data- 
collection instruments and digital 
computers, but rapid progress in 
the next few years is expected. 
From this brief review of some 
of the significant advances in sur- 
veying, it is obvious that an enor- 
mous increase in our capability 
and capacity to measure, compute, 


The tellurometer, an electronic dis- 
tance measuring instrument, utilizes 
microwaves. It is now widely used. 


and plot has been experic aced 
Although such development: pe. 
mit each step or phase 0: th 
established problem to be solved 
with several orders of magnitude 
of increased efficiency, the real 
challenge is presented in the recog. 
nition that the new technology rep. 
resents a new kind of problem, 
solving ability which allows us ty 
formulate and handle new kind; 
of problems. One is presented with 
the possibility of developing en. 
tirely new approaches to the mos 
basically stated problems. The pro. 
fessional and educational activity 
in surveying at M.I.T. is oriented 
in this direction. 


Highway Problems 


As an example, consider _ the 
problem of highway location and 
design. Photogrammetry for map 
ping, digital computers for cal- 
culating, and automatic plotter 
for drafting can contribute sig 
nificantly to the efficiency of the 
steps involved in classical highway 
engineering practice. But a more 
basic problem is the, determination 
of the “best” location and the de. 
sign and the communication of this 
solution to the constructor. Major 
progress has been made at the 
Institute in developing an_ inte 
grated system of photogrammetry, 
automatic instrumentation, digital 
computers, and numerical tech. 
niques for new approaches to civil 
engineering problems such as the 
stated highway problem. 

The Digital Terrain Model Sys 
tem, developed at the Institute 
under the sponsorship of the Mass 
achusetts Department of Public 
Works and the U.S. Bureau of Pub 
lic Roads, is serving as a prototype 
to establish operational procedures. 
A digital or numerical equivalent 
of a contour map is obtained by 
scanning either a photogrammetric 
map or the stereo-model directly 
with automatic recording instrv 
mentation developed at the Insti- 
tute. The digital representation 
of the terrain is read into a digital 
computer along with a set of de 
sign criteria data and a_ limited 
number of control-point co-ordi- 
nates to specify the alignment to be 
evaluated, and the computer is 
provided with sufficient instruc- 
tions to establish the complete geo- 
metric solution. 
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The output of the computer, at 
the present stage of development, 
is sufficient to plot automatically 
a preliminary set of construction 
plans for the highway. Whereas 
classical highway engineering prac- 
tice, even with the new technology, 
limits the evaluation procedure to 
several alternate solutions, the new 
system makes it technically and eco- 
nomically feasible to evaluate nu- 
merically dozens of alternate solu- 
tions and thus converge on the 
optimum solution. 

Although the work completed to 
date represents only a crude begin- 
ning, the operational version of the 
prototype system already is find- 
ing extensive practical application. 
About 30 public and private high- 
way engineering organizations have 
applied for the computer program 
material. Michael Baker, Jr., a 
member of the Civil Engineering 
Visiting Committee, recently re- 
ported that his firm had applied 
the system to more than 600 miles 
of alignment in a five-month pe- 
riod. On one project, a saving of 
over $2,000,000 has been reported 
as a result of applying the system 
to a more thorough analysis of a 
location problem. 


Additional Factors 


Obtaining the optimum geometric 
solution in relationship to the 
terrain does not necessarily mean 
that the “best” solution has been 
achieved. Many other factors, such 
as the cost of right-of-way and the 
cost of vehicle operation, influence 
the final decision. So, within the 
basic geometric solution frame- 
work, a system for acquiring, proc- 
essing, and evaluating land-use 
data is being explored. Air-photo 
interpretation will be the impor- 
tant data-acquisition tool for both 
land-use and soil-type information. 

To attack the problem of vehicle 
Operation cost, a computer pro- 
gram is being developed which will 
simulate the operating perform- 
ance of a vehicle over the proposed 
alignment and profile. With the in- 
dusion of this program in the sys- 
tem, the computer will be able to 
“drive” different types of vehicles 
over the facility and determine the 
user costs for each solution as well 
a the construction and _ right-of- 
Way costs. 

Since the best solution with re- 
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With a photogrammetric stereoplotter, this young lady obtains numerical terrain 
data from aerial photos for Professor Miller and his associates. 


spect to each of the separate loca- 
tion factors results in different lo- 
cations, the determination of the 
best over-all solution is a problem 
in resolving “conflicts of interest.” 
This is the class of problems to 
which the methods, techniques, 
and tools of “Operations Research” 
are directed. A scientific attack on 
the basic problem of highway lo- 
cation, therefore, involves an in- 
tegrated consideration and appli- 
cation of an extremely large num- 
ber of technical specialties, both 
old and new. Although the new 
approaches are being developed in 
terms of highway location, the 
basic concepts and many of the 
techniques are applicable to a wide 
range of civil engineering projects. 


Data Engineering 


Since surveying is identified rather 
firmly as a field of technical special- 
ization, the attempts to develop 
new problem-solving approaches, 
which are an outgrowth of sur- 
veying but which go far afield of 
the dictionary and _professional- 
society definitions of surveying, are 
called “data engineering” in the 
Department of Civil Engineering. 
The new approaches are basically 
concerned with the ability to ac- 
quire and process massive amounts 


of data. Data engineering is con- 
cerned with the acquisition, reduc- 
tion, transmission, conversion, 
storage, processing, analysis, and 
presentation of data as required to 
furnish information for decision- 
making in the planning, location, 
design, construction, and operation 
of engineering projects. This field 
already exists, but it is scattered 
throughout the new fields of tech- 
nology and cuts across many of the 
classical divisions of engineering. 

Within the Department of Civil 
Engineering, no particular effort 
will be made to improve the state 
of the art in the many subdivisions 
of data engineering. Such efforts 
will be left to the many fields of 
technical specialization largely out- 
side the bounds of civil engineer- 
ing. But, by formulating and de- 
veloping integrated systems of the 
best capabilities that modern tech- 
nology can offer, it is hoped that a 
useful contribution can be made. 

Although the professional objec- 
tives of achieving new approaches 
to civil engineering problems are 
quite important, the formulation 
and implementation of a corres- 
ponding set of educational objec- 
tives is even more challenging. This 
is a frontier in itself, a discussion of 
which must be deferred until an- 
other occasion. 
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Talk of Our Times 











Urgent National Goals in Education 


SINCE returning to 
Cambridge from Wash- 
ington, the M.I.T. Cor- 
poration’s Chairman, 
James R. Killian, Jr., 
26, has spoken repeat- 
edly of the necessity of 
giving our young people 
the best education that 
we can provide. In an 
address at Milton Acad- 
emy in November, he 
explained the situation 
as follows: 


7. need to strengthen our education is made 
urgent by the unprecedentedly difficult position 
this nation finds itself in today and the new and 
greater responsibilities which consequently fall upon 
its citizens. The conditions which bring about this 
sobering situation are clear. They are: 

First, the cleavage and conflict between the Free 
World and the Communist World, with the com- 
munists proclaiming their intent to achieve superiority 
over the free nations. 

Second, the grim problems of national security with 
both the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. possessing nuclear 
weapons and a developing capability to deliver them 
by intercontinental ballistic missiles. We must have 
the strength and taut alertness to deter war, particu- 
larly war involving the massive use of nuclear 
weapons. 

Third, the responsibilities for leadership of the Free 
World and the maintenance of an acceptable peace 
which rest in the United States. 

Fourth, the extraordinarily rapid changes, and the 
increasing rate of change, which characterize the world 
today. The scientific revolution and rapidly advanc- 
ing technology are bringing changes all over the 
world, not only in the way men live and in their 
increasing control of nature, but in their expectations 
and ambitions. We are in the midst of what has been 
called the “revolution of rising expectations,” with 
peoples everywhere seeking ways to improve their 
standards of living, however low or high their stand- 
ards may be. These conditions of change impose new 
requirements for adaptability and versatility on men 
everywhere, but especially on the citizens of this coun- 
try, with its highly industrialized society and its world 
responsibilities. 

These four conditions of the world today — the fact 
that it is a divided world, the requirement to have 
the strength to deter a total nuclear war, the respon- 
sibilities of leadership, and the requirements of change 
— put a great premium on trained intelligence and 
moral strength. They call for the best education of 
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our young people that we can provide; anything leg 
than the best will not be good enough. 

This is why I feel that educators everywhere must 
feel a sense of urgency to advance our education and 
that our citizens must back them up with a compa 
rable sense of urgency and determination. 










* * ¥* 





There are four national goals in education which 
seem to me to command top priority today, ail of 
them directed toward intellectual excellence. in 4 
recent report of the President’s Science Advisory Com 
mittee entitled “Education for the Age of Science” 
these goals were outlined as follows: 

1) Every school and college should re-examine its 
curriculum to make sure that in every aspect it # 
giving adequate challenge to the intellectual capac 
ties of its students. 

2) We should do far more than we are now doing 
to enhance the prestige of the teacher, and to provide 
him with more effective support in his efforts to im 
prove his teaching. This includes the development of 
better teaching aids and learning how to use motion 
pictures and television in their full potential 
lengthen the strong arm of the exceptional teacher, 

3) We should move much further in the direction 
of adapting our teaching to the widely varying compe 
tence of students, and seek especially to meet the needs 
of the most gifted students. We must seek to lift 
student performance to higher levels of excellence by 
greater motivation and by the provision of rewards 
for intellectual achievement. Public and _ private 
agencies should combine to offer on a national basis 
a much larger number of prizes than now exist t 
high and preparatory school students for unusual 
intellectual achievement in important subject matter 
fields. 

I have just returned from a very challenging assign- 
ment in Washington which was concerned mainly with 
the strengthening of American science and technology. 
Almost every major problem I encountered seemed 
have an educational aspect. We need more and bettef 
materials to do the job ahead in nuclear technology, 
in missile development, and in space vehicles. We 
are hampered in getting these materials by the short- 
age of men educated at an advanced level in materials 
science and engineering. We have great opportunities 
ahead in oceanography and meteorology, but we don't 
now have enough men educated in these fields to make 
the headway we should. 

My experience led me to the further conviction 
that the general level of scientific literacy in thé 
United States is not as high as it should be, if the 
American people are to deal wisely with all the great 
policy questions which arise out of advances in scien 
and technology. Science has become an essential paft 
of a broad, liberal education for living in an industrial 
society. Z 

I concluded also that we need more scientists and 
engineers whose education and interests are sufficiently 
broad to permit them to take a greater part in shap 
ing public policy and in evolving our social strategy § 
We need statesman-scientists and statesman-engineefs #f 

(Continued on page 4% 
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Business Booms at 5 p.m. 


ACTIVITIES in the Institute's 
newest building, the Du Pont 
Athletic Center, reach a peak be- 
tween 5 and 8 p.m. daily. Some of 
the goings-on there this winter are 
depicted on the next two pages. 
Thanks in part to this building’s 
attractiveness, three time as many 
men as formerly turned out this 
year for wrestling; fencing classes 


totaled 128 when last counted; 30 
gymnasts perform faithfully, and 
there is no telling how many you 
will find on the indoor track at 
any given moment. M.I.T. students 
also have taken up boxing and bi- 
cycle racing this winter. 

In addition, there are physical 
education classes for women twice 
a week. 

91 
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THE PHYSICS OF TELEVISION, by Donald G. 
Fink and David A. Lutyens; Doubleday & Co., Inc. 
Reviewed by B. Dudley, ’35, of M.I.T. Lincoln Labo- 
ratory. 


THIS MONOGRAPH by Donald G. Fink, ’33, and 
Mr. Lutyens is one of the volumes in the Science Study 
Series prepared under the auspices of Educational 
Services, Inc. This new, nonprofit educational corpora- 
tion may be better known to readers of The Technol- 
ogy Review by its original name, the Physical Science 
Study Committee, whose formation, purpose, and early 
activities were recorded in The Review during 1957.* 
The primary purpose of volumes in the Science Study 
Series is “to provide a survey of physics within the 
grasp of the young student or layman.” 

Having been warned that these volumes are pub- 
lished as part of a fresh approach to the teaching and 
study of physics, we approached the reading of The 
Physics of Television with a certain degree of curious 
interest. Physics is physics, and the basic laws of science 
remain unchanged no matter how they are presented. 
But, as advance proofs of this volume were absorbed, 
it became evident that physics can be presented — at 
least for the layman — in a manner that is certainly as 
fascinating as many a novel. 

As in reading any volume, it is necessary to under- 
stand its purpose to do justice to The Physics of Tele- 
vision. Those who skip the foreword and seek details 
of television circuitry, or who hope to acquire sufficient 
mastery of sync and blanking circuits to circumvent 
visits of a television technician when the receiver needs 
repairs are sure to be disappointed; this volume is not 
for them. But those who have a good comprehension 
of physics at the high school level and who desire an 
understanding of the basis on which television systems 
operate will find this an interesting, informative, and 
authoritative book. 

It is no easy matter to develop the basic principles 
of television in a small volume of 160 pages divided 
into six chapters. It is difficult to find apt analogies, 
acceptable to the specialist, that will succinctly and ac- 
curately convey advanced concepts to the layman. It is 
even more difficult to keep the young reader interested 
in the main subject while making necessary excursions 
into those fundamentals which are, too frequently, 
regarded as dull and uninteresting. Yet this volume 
appears to have surmounted these difficulties quite suc- 
cessfully. 

A tremendously wide range of subjects is dealt with, 
and Mr. Fink must have gone through a good deal of 
planning — and soul searching —to condense the re- 
sults of his experience into this compact monograph. 
The chapter headings are: Communication, Light, 
Electricity, Light into Electricity and Back Again, 


*Technology Review, Feb. 1957, p. 194, and July, 1957, p. 501. 
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From Studio to Living Room, and Color Television, 
For the impatient reader who is anxious to get on 
with the mechanics of television, the excursions into 
light, electricity and photoelectric phenomen: in 
Chapters 2, 3, and 4, may appear to be disproportion- 
ately long detours. Yet the basic material developed 
in these chapters is brought together in Chapters 5 and 
6 to explain, at the layman’s level, how monochrome 
and color television systems operate. The under! ying 
theme of the volume is the dependence of television 
systems upon the properties of electrons and other ulti- 
mate particles of nature, and this theme is frequently 
repeated. 

The book is written in an easy-going, interesiing 
style: nevertheless the manner of writing is quite dif. 
ferent from that of Engineering Electronics, Princ: ples 
of Television Engineering, and other of Mr. Fink's 
works. Mr. Fink has written competently on technical 
subjects and was an able editor many years before he 
became Director of Research for the Philco Corpora- 
tion; his writings have been well received in engineer- 
ing circles. But it is a rare authority who can think of 
quantum steps in terms of people in a football stadium 
and emerge unscathed. It is in giving Mr. Fink’s au- 
thoritative statements a new twist that the influence 
of Mr. Lutyens makes itself most apparent in this 
compact volume. Mr. Lutyens has taught physics in 
English universities, was a Visiting Fellow at Harvard 
during 1957-1959, and has participated in the program 
of the Physical Science Study Committee. 

Is the volume too difficult for use by interested high 
school students? This reviewer feels definitely that it 
is not. In an earlier era, motivated high school students 
were known avidly to read and absorb a good deal of 
such works as Van der Bijl’s Thermionic Vacuum 
Tube and Morecroft’s Principles of Radio Communi- 
cation, which, in a very real sense, helped pave the way 
for modern television. The television book by Fink and 
Lutyens is very much less difficult than those two tech- 
nical works and a good deal more lively. 


CACHE LAKE COUNTRY, LIFE IN THE 
NORTH WOODS, by John J. Rowlands, illustrated 
by Henry B. Kane, ’24; Wilderness Edition, W. W. 
Norton & Company. Reviewed by Frederick G. Fas 
sett, Jr., Dean of Residence. 


KNOWN for a classic within months of its appear 
ance in 1947, Cache Lake Country now attains full 
recognition of that estate, with the publication of this 
“Wilderness” edition, in which the original text and 
illustrations are kept intact, and are preceded by a 
warm and perceptive foreword by the author. Who 
ever has smelled woodsmoke at twilight, or tensed to 
the nearing rumble of rapids yet to be run, or treas 
ured the stillness of the tall green timber on the far 
side of the mountain will salute this new edition of 
a book that rightfully stands with Kephart and Stew 
art Edward White on many a fortunate special book- 
shelf. 

Chief Tibeash, and Hank, and the bush pilots — the 
cabins aloof enough, but neighborly — the many things 
to do—the march of the months and the recording 
thereof in beast and bird and tree —it is all here, 
and with an even greater evocativeness. 
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Russia’s Challenge in the 1960's 


sy WALT W. Rostow 


N COMPARING the United States and Russia, we are 
[ tooking at societies at quite different points in 
their evolution. The patterns of American and Rus- 
sian evolution, moreover, present both startling simi- 
larities and persistent differences. 

The old image of Russia as a nation where the 
population was vastly greater than our own is no 
longer correct. Between 1939 and 1959 the Russian 
margin in population size over the United States de- 
creased from 46 to 18 per cent. 

The Soviet Union has devised a framework of edu- 
cation and administration, compulsion and _ incen- 
tives, which yields men and institutions capable of 
operating a modern, rapidly growing economy. Al- 
though Russia is likely to remain more heavily de- 
pendent than the United States on its railway net- 
work, the rate of Soviet gross investment is likely to 
remain slightly above the American rate, Soviet in- 
dustrial output is likely to continue to increase, and 
arise in the Soviet standard of living from something 
like one-third to about 40 per cent of the American 
level is to be anticipated over the next decade. 


Our Economy’s History 


American industrialization took hold seriously in 
the two decades before the Civil War. This period 
of American take-off centered on the building of a rail 
network. This enterprise created a national market 
and brought to life vigorous modern coal, iron and 
heavy engineering industries. By about 1900, the 
American economy was technologically mature. 

Technological development proceeded, of course, 
as the new possibilities of electricity, chemicals, and 
the internal combustion engine unfolded, but Ameri- 
cans turned their minds increasingly to the larger 
purposes for which this mature establishment should 
be used. 

When the possibilities had been sorted out, Ameri- 
cans decided to use their industrial machine to create 
anew way of life, based on the mobility which the 
mass diffusion of the automobile could afford, on the 
single family home in the suburb, and on the ample 
use of electrical and gas-powered household gadgets. 
This was permitted by and further stimulated rapid 
growth in some important manufacturing industries. 
Then, during the decade after World War II, 
Americans began to behave as if they preferred larger 
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History appears to have decreed that we 
must continue to pioneer—this time in 


engineering increases in our productivity 


Professor Rostow recently 
summarized comparisons 
of the economies of the 
United States and Russia, 
and drew policy implica- 
tions from them, for the 
Subcommittee on Eco- 
nomic Statistics of the 
Joint Economic Commit- 
tee of the U.S. Congress. 
This article was drawn 
from that document, 
which has been published 
in full by the committee. \ 

Sketch by courtesy of The Economist (London). 





families to an increase in income along familiar lines. 
As incomes rose, our people tended to spend the in- 
crease on various kinds of services rather than on 
manufactured products. Finally, we built up vast 
requirements for social overhead capital: to round 
out the new suburbs, to reconstruct the old city cen- 
ters, and to meet the requirements for the enlarging 
population. 


Russia’s Later Start 


Russian industrialization took a firm grip some 40 
years after the process had begun in the United States. 
Its first phase centered, too, about the rapid build- 
ing of a railway network. Russia now is roughly at 
the level of the United States in the first decade of 
the Twentieth Century — but it comes to maturity at 
a different, more advanced level of technology. And 
Russia, like the United States, confronts the ques- 
tion: To what larger purposes should its mature es- 
tablishment be put? 

To enlarge Russian power on the world scene? To 
soften the harshness of the drive to maturity? Or to 
enlarge consumption? Before examining the balance 
that Soviet policy has struck among these three alter- 
natives in the 1950's, let us look back at the principal 
differences between Russian and American growth. 

Russia began with a monarchy which in many ways 
obstructed the road to modernization. It faced, as 
well, intractable problems of land tenure, an illiterate 
serfdom, overpopulation of the land, lack of a free- 
wheeling commercial class, and a culture which ini- 
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tially placed a low premium on 
modern economic activity. 

Consumption in America, at 
each stage of growth, was higher 
than in Russia. The drive to ma- 
turity there took place in a virtu- 
ally closed economy, against a back- 
ground of war and preparations for 
war, and with severe restraints on 
consumption. In housing, the So- 
viet Union lived substantially off 
the Czarist capital stock down to 
recent years. In agriculture, it in- 
vested heavily but within a frame- 
work of collectivization that kept 
productivity pathologically low, 
and Russia has invested very little 
in a modern road system. 

Thus, the statistical equality in 
historical pace between Soviet and 
American industrialization has been achieved by a 
radically higher proportion of Soviet investment in 
the heavy and metalworking industries than in the 
United States, imparting a major advantage to Russia 
in indices of industrial growth. And this difference 
was reinforced by two further technical factors enjoyed 
by any latecomer: the ratio of net to gross investment 
during the industrialization drive was higher in Rus- 
sia than in the United States, and the pool of un- 
applied technical possibilities was greater than in the 
United States. On the eve of the 1960's, we must 
assume that the Russian rate of growth will continue 
to be higher than the American. 






Russia’s Objective Now 


Since 1953, the Soviet Union has reduced the harsh- 
ness of police state rule and increased the level of 
consumption to a degree; but its basic decision has 
been to use the annual increments in production to 
maintain a very large military establishment and to 
continue pressing for enlarged power on the world 
scene. 

Quite consciously, Soviet policy is postponing the 
age of the mass automobile and the single family 
home in order to bid for primacy in world power. 
Technically, this has meant that a much higher pro- 
portion of Russian investment than American has 
continued to go into manufacturing sectors rather 
than into construction and services. It is this relative 
concentration of Soviet. investment, especially in in- 
dustry related to military potential, which largely 
explains the higher Soviet than American rate of 
growth, now and for the next decade. 

The arrival of Russia at technological maturity 
means that the Soviet Union has the resources and 
technological capacity to mount a wider variety of 
military and economic programs than in the past. 
The main weight of Soviet policy is being articu- 
lated to the Russian people and to the world in terms 
of a nonmilitary struggle, but there are no grounds 
for building American policy on the assumption that, 
if the Soviet government believed it enjoyed a suffi- 
cient advantage in nuclear weapons to take out Ameri- 
can retaliatory power at a blow, it would not do so. 
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Russia (photographed by Nelson Lees, ’53) has few frills. { peso 
seek: 

Similarly, there is no evidence that the use of arm{ T 
short of an all-out atomic war has been ruled out § cour 
Since the early months of 1956 down through the§ com 
Berlin crisis, the Soviet Union has on a number of § yate 
occasions used the threat of its missile capabilities } reces 
to strengthen the hand of its diplomacy. It is quite] sectc 
evident that the Communists expect a repetition in carri 
some form in Asia, the Middle East, Africa, and parts } and 
of Latin America of the story of China from, say,§ expa 
1927 to 1949; and it is clear that Soviet policy isf in tl 
alert to the possibility of exploiting schisms among { pros; 
the western European nations and between western f to f 





Europe and the United States. 

In support of these various efforts to achieve or 
to prepare for a break-through to world primacy, the 
Soviet Union is mounting a remarkable and sustained 
effort to project to the external world and to the Rus 
sian peoples a quite particular image. That image 
is of an ardent, energetic, and technically competent 
competitor, closing fast on and preparing to supersede 
a front runner who has lost his capacity to deal with 
his problems and prefers to go down in the style t 
which he has become accustomed rather than mait 
tain his position. This campaign has its foundations 
in a somewhat dubious numerical approach to “catch 
ing up” with the American economy, an exceedingly 
solid set of Soviet achievements in missiles technol 
(military and nonmilitary), and a sporadically succes 
ful projection of the Soviet Union as the leader in the 
quest for peace. 
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The American Agenda 





In the light of the purposes of our society, at home 
and on the world scene, what lines of action are sig 
gested, and what role, if any, does the growth ral 
and economic policy play in shaping an effective 
American response? % 

The elements of an effective American military 
foreign policy are, I suspect, quite clear and like 
to command something of a consensus. They come 
this: By our military dispositions, we must conti 
to make either major or limited war an irrational 
undertaking for the Communists, and use our ec 
nomic resources and our political and human insight 
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to the full in doing what we can to ensure that the 
nations cf Asia, the Middle East, Africa, and Latin 
America remain independent and move through their 
dificult transitions to modernization in ways which 
keep open the possibility of a democratic evolution 
for their societies. We must form a new set of rela- 
tionships with the resurgent nations of western Eur- 
ope and Japan, and we must maintain an endless 
diplomatic initiative and an endless sympathetic dia- 
logue with the Soviet leadership, seeking to exploit 
every serious possibility for movement towards the 
effective international control of armaments. 

It is perfectly clear that the United States is not 
so poor that it cannot pay the bill for an adequate 
national effort; nor does the difficulty lie in the po- 
tentials for American growth over, say, the next 
decade. The problem lies in the attitudes of mind 
and the procedures we bring to bear in allocating 
resources for public purposes, and in the way we are 
seeking to handle the problem of inflation. 

The working concepts of modern economics en- 
courage the view that public outlays should be ac- 
commodated to the natural ebb and flow of the pri- 
vate sector, perhaps to be expanded at times of 
recession, certainly to be restrained when the private 
sectors exhibit high momentum. This perspective, 
carried over inappropriately from an era of depression 
and peace to a time of chronic cold war and secular 
expansion, constitutes a powerful deterrent to outlays 
in the public sector, especially at a time of chronic 
prosperity. It is not the Soviet growth rate we need 
to fear, but a mode of American allocation which 
tends to imprison us. 


tional Russia postponed new housing until recent years. This 
r €00 Bconstruction work was photographed last summer by Albert 


G. H. Dietz, ’32, Professor of Building Engineering. 
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The allocation problem has been made more diffi- 
cult in recent years by the way we have thought and 
acted with respect to inflation. The debate on in- 
flation has been dominated by men whose training 
has led them to examine prices almost wholly in 
terms of effective demand. One school says that effec- 
tive demand must be restrained by fiscal and mone- 
tary means if prices are to remain constant, even at 
the cost of a low rate of growth. The other school says 
that effective demand must be sufficient to maintain 
full employment and rapid growth, even if this means 
a steady rise in prices. Both lines of thought derive 
directly from the experiences and concepts of the 
interwar years. 


Hedges Perpetuate Inflation 


It is time that we freed ourselves from the vocabu- 
lary and concepts and quarrels of an earlier genera- 
tion. The inflation problem of the 1950's is only 
superficially to be analyzed as the product of a 
peculiar wage push or effective demand pull. More 
fundamentally it arises from an historical change in 
the institutional methods and attitudes brought to 
bear in setting industrial and farm prices on the one 
hand, and wages on the other, that renders it difficult 
to pass along productivity increases in lower prices. 

The common expectation is that prices can only 
move in one direction: up. This throws almost the 
whole burden of achieving a rise in real wages on 
money-wage negotiations, where the expectation is 
that money wages also can only rise. This expectation 
forces businessmen to seek to hedge, in order to pro- 
tect their profits, and labor leaders to hedge in order 
to protect the real wages of labor. 

Wage negotiations are complicated because business 
negotiators must try to discount the effect of prob- 
able wage increases and labor negotiators must try 
to discount the effect on real wages of probable price 
increases. In trying to hedge against inflation, they 
perpetuate it at the expense of the public interest. 

The existence, as it were, of a firm price floor 
is compounded by a second major institutional fact: 
money-wage bargains are struck in a setting largely 
divorced from price policy — and from the course of 
average national productivity — where the negotiators 
feel little responsibility except a short-run responsi- 
bility to their immediate constituents. 


The Productivity Problem 


The challenge confronting our democracy is to 
change the setting in which price and wage policies 
are established and to make the public interest and 
public presence felt. We must fashion price and wage 
policies under chronic high-employment conditions 
which are judged equitable, and which allocate in- 
creases in real income by some method other than the 
one we now have. It is an often forgotten lesson of 
economic history that periods of relative peace in 
labor relations have tended also to be periods of 
declining trend in living costs. 

As one examines economic growth in the past, it is 


possible to identify sectors whose disproportionately 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Astronomy 's Most 
Fascinating Problem 


BY OTTO STRUVE 


I THE solar system unique in our 
galaxy? This basic question con- 
fronts the astronomer when he 
attempts to discuss the origin and 
evolution of the sun, its nine 
attendant large planets and their 
satellites, its many minor planets 
and meteors, its 100 billion comets, 
its dust, and its hydrogen gas 
(which remained undetected until 
scientists of the Naval Research 
Laboratory mounted spectrographs 
in high-flying rockets a few years 
ago). 

Of all the many problems of 
astronomy, the origin of this, our 
solar system, is the most fascinating 
by far. Every astronomer, no mat- 
ter what his special work, has 
thought about it and probably has 
hoped to contribute directly or in- 
directly to its solution. 

As astronomers, we pride our- 
selves in being disciples of the 
oldest science. This has its advan- 
tages, but it also brings a tendency 
to become steeped in tradition. 
When Immanuel Kant laid the 
foundations for all later cosmo- 
gonical speculation, a great deal 
already was known about the prop- 
erties of the solar system, but 
hardly anything about the fixed 
stars. It was natural then to con- 
centrate upon trying to explain the 
regularities which had been ob- 
served in the orbits of planets, their 
axial rotations, their satellites, and 
so on. Hypothetical primordial 
media and events were adjusted by 
later workers in such ways as to 
permit the authors of the various 
hypotheses to deduce many, if not 
all, of the observed regularities. No 
one knew whether such formations 
and events could really have oc- 
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Is the origin and evolution of the solar system .. . 


ow 


new knowledge of the stars in general can be applied io it 





Dr. Otto Struve, 1959 Compton 
Lecturer at M.I.T., directs the Na- 
tional Radio Astronomy Observa- 
tory at Green Bank, W.Va. 


curred, and if observations failed 
to reveal any like them, there was 
always the comforting excuse that 
for all we knew the solar system 
might be unique. 

Now “the local swimming hole” 
— to use an expression coined by 
Walter Baade to describe a region 
surrounding the sun to a distance 
of about 300 light-years — has been 
fairly well explored, and the more 
we have learned about the stars, 
the more we have realized that the 
sun is a fairly normal star — a 
relatively cool dwarf, having about 
the usual three physical parameters 
for its type: 

A mass of 2 x 10%* grams; 

A radius of 7 x 10" centimeters; 
and 

An energy output of 4 x 105% ergs 
per second. 

Billions of stars resemble it, and 
must have originated in the same 
way. 

From our nearest stellar neighbor, 


Alpha Centauri, about four light. 
years away, the sun would appear 
as a fairly bright star, and the 
planet Jupiter about four seconds 
of arc away would be completel 
lost in its glare. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that no one ever has 
seen or photographed a planet be 
longing to a star other than the 
sun; the limitations of our instru. 
ments account for this. 

No one has seen an electron, yet 
no physicist doubts its existence, 
and no astronomer doubts that 
other stars have planets even 
though the observational evidence 
as yet is wholly negative. 

There are perhaps methods that 
may in the not distant future 
enable us to discover such planets 
— by observing the decrease in the 
apparent brightness of a star when 
a planet eclipses 1 per cent of it, 
or by observing the small orbital 
motion of the star in the period of 
the planet by means of the Dopplet 
effect. It also has been suggested 
that a large telescope, equipped 
with coronagraph techniques and 
mounted in a space satellite, might 
be capable of recording directl) 
the faint light of a distant planet 

Meanwhile we know that a hpyo 
thetical observer on Alpha Cem 
tauri would be able to establish 
that the sun has a surface tempers 
ture of about 6000 degrees Kelvin, 
and that its Fraunhofer absorption 
lines are exceedingly sharp and 
narrow. If his spectrographic tech 
niques resembled ours, he w 
conclude that the sun rotated very 
slowly around its axis (otherwise its 
absorption lines would appear cob 
spicuously blurred), and he might 
even succeed in determining that 
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equator is only two kilometers per 
second. 

This would not disturb him: He 
would know, as we do, that all the 
rest of the cool dwarfs in the galaxy 
which are not members of close 
double-star systems have slow axial 
rotations. He also would know that 
many other stars, much hotter than 
the sun and several times greater 
in size, usually have equatorial 
velocities of the order of 100 kilo- 
meters per second, and in excep- 
tional cases even 500 kilometers. 
But if he knew anything about the 
cosmogonical theories of our prede- 
cessors he would probably immedi- 
ately discard all those which 
attribute the origin of the planets 
to a rapidly spinning star of the 
solar type — because there just 
aren't any such stars among the 
billions of cool dwarfs in our 
galaxy. 

He might be tempted, of course, 
to believe that the old Laplacian 
ideas could be applied to those 
non-solar type stars which have 
rapid rotations. Those whose equa- 
torial velocities are of the order of 
several hundred kilometers can be 
shown to be unstable at their equa- 
tors and they do, in fact, shed gas 
in the form of a narrow, disc-like 
nebula. But the density of these 
formations is exceedingly small — 
too small, apparently, for planets 
to be formed out of them. 


The Cells of Stars 


The study of the stars, we see 
from this excursion, must have a 
bearing on the development of 
cosmogonical thought. Since all 
those properties of the sun which 
we can observe in other stars are 
normal for a very large group of 
teddish dwarfs in the galaxy — 
perhaps as many as 50 billion — it 
isat least plausible that those other 
properties that we cannot now test 
outside the solar system are also 
common to all or most of them. 
In other words, it is far more 
teasonable to start with the work- 
ing hypothesis that planets are 
normally present in the vicinity of 
wol dwarfs than it is to suppose 
that our planetary system is unique 
& very rare. 

If we make this assumption, how- 
ver, we are immediately led to 
consider the evolution of the sun 
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the sun's rotational velocity at the 





This cloud of stars is seen looking toward the center of the Milky Way. Photo 
was made in Russia and is reproduced by courtesy of Sky and Telescope. 


and its planets in the light of what 
we know or surmise concerning the 
evolution of stars in general. We 
should satisfy, as nearly as possible, 
not only our desire to explain the 
observed regularities in the solar 
system, but also the observed prop- 
erties of stars and nebulae in vari- 
ous stages of their evolution. 

This has required breaking with 
the old tradition and departing en- 
tirely from the conventional form 
of cosmogonical research. The 
transition has not been easy. 

What is the size of the solar 
system? Until recently, we assumed 
that the most distant planet, Pluto, 
marked its outer edge. The astro- 
nomical unit is the distance from 
the sun to the earth, and Pluto is 
40 astronomical units from the sun, 
or about 1/5000th of the distance 
to the nearest star. No large plane- 
tary bodies are known beyond its 
orbit, but recent work, especially 
by J. H. Oort of Leiden, has shown 
that there are some 10" comets 


belonging to the sun’s family which 
travel in extremely elongated orbits 
and reach out to distances of the 
order of 150,000 astronomical units, 
or more than one-half the distance 





from us of Alpha Centauri. We 
must, therefore, assign to the solar 
system a correspondingly large vol- 
ume of space. 

It looks now as though we can 
assume, in effect, that interstellar 
space is subdivided into a large 
number of adjoining cells, one for 
each star — which, in “the local 
swimming hole” of the galaxy, can 
be represented by cubes with sides 
measuring roughly four light-years. 

In the cell occupied by the solar 
system, the mass is concentrated 
almost wholly within the sun; all 
the planets, satellites, etc., contrib- 
ute only about one-tenth of 1 per 
cent. Now if we assume that the 
solar system condensed out of some 
primordial diffuse gas, we can 
derive its original density by 
spreading out the present mass of 
the solar system over the volume of 
the cell. When we do this we find 
that the number of atoms in the 
primordial medium must have 
been of the order of 10 per cubic 
centimeter. 

Is this result reasonable? The 
answer is decidedly yes: We can 
measure the number of interstellar 
absorption lines produced along 
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As many distant galaxies can be observed as there are stars 
in Milky Way. Left to right: One in Andromeda (in a 48- 


the entire path between us and 
some distant star. For “the local 
swimming hole,” this turns out to 
be about one atom, or somewhat 
less, per cubic centimeter. The stars 
evidently have absorbed about 90 
per cent of the original gas, leav- 
ing 10 per cent in the form of 
diffuse interstellar gas. 


The Tidal Forces 


Now we must investigate whether 
an original medium having the 
computed density could have coa- 
lesced into a star. Let us suppose 
that an eddy was formed with a 
density slightly greater but still 
very close to the average of 10 
atoms per cubic centimeter. Could 
it retain this density and grow by 
gravitational attraction, and ac- 
cumulate within its body other 
atoms or eddies? 

It can be shown that tidal forces 
from the Milky Way as a whole 
would not disrupt the newly 
formed condensation, but when the 
tidal disrupting force of nearby 
stars is computed I believe that we 
must conclude that the medium in 
the cell must already have had 
some inhomogeneities. This is con- 
sistent with the observations of 
nebulae and interstellar absorption 
lines, which show that the present 
medium is highly inhomogeneous 
and consists uf regions of greater 
and smaller than average densities. 

Tidal stability, however, is by 
no means a sufficient criterion for 
the formation of a star. A hot gas 
will expand, not contract, unless 
the gravitating mass is very great. 
This argument has been used to 
demolish al] those theories of the 
origin of planets which attribute 
them to the condensation of a very 
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hot and large prominence erupted 
from the sun by the attraction of 
a passing star. 

Only a very cold gas would 
enable a condensation to grow. 
Since there is definite evidence that 
“protostars” in the form of black 
globules do occur in hot gaseous 
nebulae, there must be some cool- 
ing mechanism such as the forma- 
tion of dust, or even large meteor- 
like bodies, that can radiate heat 
rapidly. 

Although not all of the steps we 
have taken are sufficiently rigorous 
for a definitive theory, it seems 
reasonable at this stage to conclude 
that gravitationally stable conden- 
sations of gas can be formed, that 
they grow in mass, and that they 
are first seen as cold, black globules 
when they are projected against the 
luminous background of an emis- 
sion nebula. 


The Angular Momenta 


How, now, shall we proceed with 
the problem of the origin of 
planets? The cosmogonical signifi- 
cance of stellar rotational velocities 
already has been mentioned. High 
rotational velocities occur only in 
hot stars, never in cool dwarfs. A 
table of astrophysical quantities 
shows an abrupt change, which 
must be accounted for by some un- 
observable property. 

What it may be is rendered in- 
telligible if we consider what the 
rotation of the sun would be if 
there were no planets, and all their 
orbital (and rotational) angular 
momenta were added to that of the 
sun. The planets carry about 98 
per cent of the total angular mo- 
mentum of the system, and the 
sun only 2 per cent. If the present 


inch Schmidt photo), a whirlpool galaxy (in U.S. Navy pho 
to) and a spiral nebula in Virgo (in 200-inch Palomar }hoto), 


planets were combined with the 
sun, its velocity of rotation would 
be increased by a factor of about 
50 and would be close to 100 kilo 
meters per second. The sun then 
would be a fairly rapidly spinning 
star and would not differ in this 
respect from the hotter stars. In all 
probability, the angular momen. 
tum of a star, with or without 
planets, remains reasonably con. 
stant, and the evidence seems to be 
overwhelmingly in favor of the 
conclusion that all, or most, solar 
type stars possess planetary systems 
resembling our own. 

It is safe to say, in fact, that 
billions of stars in the Milky Way 
possess families of planets. 


Blobs and Discs 


But this does not mean that we 
yet have explained the mechanism 
by which planets were formed. Nor 
have we explained how any stat, 
single or with planets, has acquired 
an angular momentum as small a 
that of the entire solar system. 
Observations of nebulae, out 0 
which the stars were formed, show 
turbulent motions which would 
not all cancel out, they would 
leave more angular momentum 
than actually is observed. 
Suppose that we think of th 
original cell as consisting of blob 
of gas moving about at random 
A theory presented at the 195! 
Liége Symposium on Stellar Evol: 
tion by W. H. McCrea suggests 
that the original “proto-sun” was 
an average blob which accidentally 
coalesced with one or two other 
blobs, and thus began to serve 4s 
a center of attraction for other 
blobs. By this theory, it is possible 
to account for the small angular 
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momentum of the sun and stars 

like it. Blobs with high angular 

momenta supposedly formed the 
nets and their satellites. 

Before McCrea’s theory became 
known, the importance of the tidal 
glability criterion was clearly dem- 
gstrated by G. P. Kuiper. No 
attempt has been made yet to inte- 
grate his and McCrea’s theories, 
but it seems to me that they are 
entirely compatible. 

Kuiper assumed that the sun was 
formed in a fairly dense interstel- 
lar cloud, and that a disc-shaped 
nebula was left which revolved 
around the sun. The densities of 
known galactic nebulae are much 
less than would have been required 
for the formation of a solar sys- 
tem, and the question arises 
whether there are any objects in 
the sky today which resemble the 
sun while it still had its nebula. 

Seen from the earth at a distance 
of 200 light-years, a nebula with a 
diameter of 60 astronomical units 
would subtend an angle of only 
about one second of arc, and the 
lifetime of the nebula might be 
less than 1,000,000 years. Not many 
stars are near enough to show us 
such nebular discs if they exist, and 
even though many may have had 
such discs once in their long life- 
times, it is not likely that many 
would be in this state now. 

To find a “solar nebula” belong- 
ing to another star, a search prob- 
ably should be made among rela- 
tively young stars of about the mass 
of the sun. It is tempting to sug- 
gest that the so-called T Tauri vari- 
ables are such stars. Their spectra 
show emission lines which are al- 
most certainly produced in nebu- 


‘Jlous shells or envelopes. Thei1 


central stars have continuous spec- 


if ta with absorption lines that often 


appear “veiled,” as though the star 
light were shining through a fairly 
thick obscuring layer. These ab- 
sorption lines are usually broad, as 
though the central stars have large 
rotational velocities, which perhaps 


‘4uld be explained in terms of a 


proto-star that had not yet accom- 


‘plished the separation of angular 


momentum required by McCrea’s 
theory. . . . And some T Tauri 
variables have been forming quite 
recently in the Orion nebula, which 
long has been regarded as an en- 
tous cauldron in which new 
lars are being born even at the 
present time. 
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The unusual appearance of this distant galaxy was discussed by Thomas Gold, 
chairman of the Department of Astronomy at Cornell University during the 
last of the series of seminars in which Dr. Struve participated at M.1.T. 


Space and Basic Science 


UNDER the spell of space, with all its glamor and fascination, there is 
a disposition to count the dollars allotted to space as part of the total 
dollars we allot to science and basic research, and thus to give a distorted 
assurance that great sums for space represent greatly increased resources 
for science. This confusion can lead to a neglect of science at the expense 
of technology... . 

I would like to see some of the excitement and concern we nationally 
display over space activities focused on our progress and level of effort 
in basic research, in industry, in the universities, and in government. By 
strengthening, our basic research we can strengthen all our future tech- 
nology, including our space program; but vigorous basic research will do 
a great deal more. It will contribute to our industrial advance, to our 
health, to our education, and in all of these ways to our national poise, 
prestige and leadership. It will augment the quality of our efforts, and 
quality must be a top priority goal in every aspect of our national life. 

—James R. KILtian, Jr., 26, in an address to the Nutrition Foundation. 
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‘62 Sweeps Field Day 


THE SOPHOMORES narrowly defeated the fresh- 
men on Field Day last November, when R. Boyd 
Estus, 63, and Curtiss D. Wiler, ’63, took these copy- 
righted photos. Joe Vittek, Class of ’62 President, pre- 
dicted afterwards, “The fire of our class will continue 


through our years at M.I.T.,” and Bob Johnson, Class 
of ’63 President, retorted: “We have but begun to 
make our mark.” 




















BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Of more than the usual interest is the following 
example of how Revere, a supplier, working with still 
another supplier, was able to help the ultimate cus- 
tomer produce a superior product for less money. 

A manufacturer of automotive thermostats was 
having difficulty in securing the proper kind of copper 
cup which is the heart of its newest stat. Originally 
this cup was machined from free cutting copper rod, 
but this proved costly due to the high rate of scrap from 
the machining operation and the 
relatively high cost of turning 
out the machined part. 

At this point Revere Techni- 
cal Advisors got together with 
the engineers of the manufac- 
turer and the possibility of an 
impact extrusion was discussed. 
Revere T.A.s in turn contacted 
suppliers of impact extrusions 
to see whether or not such ex- 
trusions, in copper, could be pro- 
duced economically and to the 
demanding specifications required. After testing many 
types of copper rod it was found that the cups could 
be impact extruded to meet the exacting hardness re- 
quired by the specifications. 

The impact extruded cups were tested and re-tested 
in comparison with the machined cups. Many prob- 
lems involving temper, grain size and control of the 

‘themical composition of the copper rod for impact 
extrusions had to be solved. 
| Finally, after repeated tests of samples it was 
ealed that copper cups extruded from a specific 
pe of copper rod recommended by Revere, were 
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superior from a standpoint of both quality and price. 

During the months of development, Revere person- 
nel, on the one hand were working with prospective 
suppliers of the copper cup and on the other hand 
coordinating the overall effort with the engineering and 
purchasing departments of the manufacturer. This, of 
course, kept them abreast of developments by assist- 
ing with the preparation of a material specification 
that would assure a quality product. 

In addition to the Copper 
Cup, Revere also supplies 70/30 
Brass Strip from which other 
parts of the thermostat are fab- 
ricated. 

Said the purchasing agent, 
“When you ask Revere for help 
you get results. They are so well 
organized all over the country 
that they can really dosomething 
for you. That’s why, through 
their help on our special type 
thermostat, we are able to say 
that it is the most accurate and trouble-free stat ever 
designed to operate in pressurized cooling systems. 
The stat will perform accurately and efficiently against 
high pump pressure and is not affected by action of 
the pressure cap.” 

This is still another case of how Revere, a supplier, 
working with still another supplier, was able to help 
its customer produce a superior product for less 
money. And, because practically every industry you 
can name is able to cite similar instances, we suggest 
that no matter what your suppliers ship you, it would 
be a good idea to take them into your confidence. 









REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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LABORATORY FURNACES 


COMBUSTION TUBE FURNACE — 
Hinged tube furnaces are 
available in various sizes with 
temperature ranges to 
1800°F or 2200°F. 


MUFFLE FURNACE—‘Multiple- 
Unit” Muffle furnaces have 
a maximum temperature of 
1850°F. Temperature indi- 
cating and controlling de- 
vices are located in the pyra- 
mid base for full protection 
and visibility. 






HIGH TEMPERATURE TUBE 
FURNACE — Tempera- 
tures to 2600°F. can be 
reached in this furnace. 
Other Hevi-Duty labora- 
tory furnaces have maxi- 
mum temperatures as 
high as 3000°F 










HEVI-DUTY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
Harold E. Koch, '22, President 
Elton E. Staples, '26, Vice President 
Chester Meyer, °36, Assistant Secretary 
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Institute Yesteryears 
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25 Years Ago... 


IN The Review for January, 1935, President Ka:| T, 
Compton entered a plea for an intelligent atti:ude 
toward Science on the part of Government. “'T here 
are,” he wrote, “some striking anomalies in our na- 
tional policy which suggest that an important pre- 
requisite to sound and permanent economic recovery 
has thus far been neglected. I refer to the contribu- 
tions to national welfare which may be expected of 
Science, if Science is really put to work. 

“It is well known that Science has created vast 
employment, yet it is not being called upon or en- 
couraged now to create new employment when this is 
desperately needed! .. . 

“Perhaps this neglect is a result of the early depres- 
sion hysteria, which, looking for a scapegoat, sought 
to place on ‘technology’ the blame for the crash, for- 
getting that overproduction arises from competition 
for profits and not from Science, that underconsump- 
tion arises from a paucity rather than a plethora of 
desirable products of Science, that the labor-saving 
devices that spring from Science are inherently desir- 
able if used properly, and, most important of all, that 
the overwhelming influence of Science has been to 
create employment, business, wealth, health, and satis- 
faction . 

“The Administration is seeking means to stimulate 
the development of new industries, yet it has not 
taken steps to stimulate the scientific work from which 
new industries may be expected to spring! .. . 

“I therefore propose a National Program for Putting 
Science to Work, in four aspects: 

“(1) From emergency appropriations for Public 
Works, allocate half of one per cent for scientific and 
engineering research looking toward better public 
works for the future. 

“(2) Appropriate annually the sum of $5,000,000 for 
the support of important scientific and engineering 
research outside of governmental bureaus. 

“(3) Maintain the staffs and appropriations of the 
scientific bureaus of the government on a scale ade- 
quate for the performance of their essential services 
with necessary precision and perfection. 

“(4) Call on the National Academy of Sciences, and 
its agency the National Research Council . . . (a) 
formulate a program of research in the broad field 
of Public Works and to advise in the allocation of 
funds for its prosecution; (b) to formulate policies and 
procedures for support of research outside of govern- 
mental bureaus; . 

“The public welfare demands a strong, national 
scientific program; private philanthropy will probably 
not be able to carry the burden of this program, at 
least in the near future; the procedure which is here 
suggested would give a wonderful impetus to our 
scientific work.” 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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... greases or gloves 





... pens or powders 














... varnish or vases 


Better Products begin with CABOTI!I 


Where do you begin to look for that elusive ‘“‘something” that 
gives you a better product? 
Where else but at the beginning? 
How else but with the wisest, most economical choice of raw materials? 
We can help you there. Better raw materials—for an immense 
variety of products—are Cabot’s business. 


WHICH OF THESE CABOT MATERIALS CAN HELP YOUR PRODUCT? 





CABOT CARBON BLACKS. ... more than 50 different grades 
of channel, furnace and thermal blacks for use by the rubber, print- 
ing ink, paint, varnish, lacquer, enamel, plastics, paper, phono- 
gtaph record, battery and other industries. 


CAB-O-LITE® (wollastonite) .. . as a paint pigment, this 
versatile, uniform calcium metasilicate has more desirable properties 
than other extenders used singly or in combination. Excellent for all 
types of paint, and for quality improvement of all types of ceramics. 


CAB-O-SIL® .. . this unique airborne silica, in extremely small 
quantities, greatly improves a host of products. Remarkable for its 
unusual combination of properties, it’s equally effective as a thixo- 


JANUARY, 1960 





tropic, thickening, gelling, suspending, flatling, reinforcing, anti- 
caking and antislip agent. Used in plastics, lubricating oils, 
greases, paints, varnishes, lacquers, rubber, sulfur, insecticides, 
pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, many other products. 


PT® PINE TAR PRODUCTS ... these versatile quality con- 
trolled materials improve the performance of a wide variety of 
products, including: rubber, paint, cordage, oakum and insecticides. 


For complete information, phone or write: 







125 HIGH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 


Phone: Liberty 2-7300 
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Institute Yesteryears 
(Concluded from page 34) 





50 Years Ago... 


CONCERNING the newest edition of the Institute 
Catalogue, The Review remarked that it enumerated, 
“210 on the Instructing Staff, of whom 93 are members 
of the Faculty. There are 4,127 living graduates from 
the Transvaal to Russia and from Argentine to Nova 
Scotia.” 

@ In January, 1910, A. Farwell Bemis, '93, took office 
as the 17th President of the Alumni Association, with 
Franklin W. Hobbs, ’89, as Vice-president. Walter 
Humphreys, 97, was re-elected for a third term as 
Secretary-Treasurer, in which portfolio he served the 
Association from 1907 to 1923. 

@ The Technology Aero Club was formed, “using the 
mechanical laboratory on Garrison Street as an aéro- 
drome, which is now sheltering the nearly completed 
glider aéroplane.” During the spring of 1910, glider 
flights were made on the grounds of the Brae Burn 
Country Club, Newton. 


75 Years Ago... 


THE first concert of the Glee Club, assisted by the 
newly formed Orchestra, was held at Chickering Hail 
on January 8, 1885; and, according to The Tech, “it 
proved an entire success. There was a full house, and 
the selections were all liberally applauded. . . . The 


new musical society, the Orchestra, promises to be a 
great source of enjoyment and culture among the 
students.” 

@ At a meeting of the Class of 1885 at Young’s F otel 
on January 9, the report of a committee to con:ider 
the advisability of having a “Senior Farewell” on the 
evening preceding Commencement was received, and 
accepted. The Committee recommended that the Class 
elect an Historian, Prophet, Poet, and Choriste1 

@ On January 15, the “10th Annual Meeting and 
Dinner of the Alumni Association was held at You ng’s 
Hotel, about 50 members being present. 

“The report of the Secretary and Treasurer was 
read, showing a balance on hand January I, 188», of 
$40.39. The report of the Trustees of the Alumni 
Fund was read and accepted, the report showing the 
amount on hand to be $1,084.66.” 


99 Years Ago... 


ON January 11, 1861, under the leadership of Wil- 
liam Barton Rogers, there took place in the Mercan- 
tile Building, 18 Summer Street, Boston, a meeting 
of persons interested in the formation of an institute 
of technology. An “Act of Association” was adopted, 
reading in part as follows: “Resolved; That a Com. 
mittee of Twenty, with power to increase their num- 
ber, be appointed to represent the interests and objects 
of the Association, and to act generally in its behalf 
until it shall be legally incorporated and regularly 
organized under the title and according to the pur- 
poses of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology.” 








NOW... 
Even Wore 


Heat-Exchange Capacity 


Even Less Air Friction 
with A4EROFIN 


Smooth- Feu_ 


Heating and Cooling Coils 
Write for Bulletin S-55 


Ae ROFIN CorPoRATION 


SYRACUSE N.Y. 
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How Curtis helped a design engineer 
“BEAT THE HEAT” 


This single universal joint in a 
ribbon-stripping machine was 
operated at a 34° angle. The 
joint heated up, wear was ex- 
cessive. (Curtis Joints have been 
tested at angles up to 37°, but 
we do not recommend angles 
greater than 30°.) 


Curtis engineers recommended 
a double Curtis joint, which re- 
duced the angle to 17° per joint. 
Result: no overheating, im- 
proved efficiency, longer life. 


You can depend on Curtis 
engineering in any problem of 
angular power transmission. And 
you can depend on 


CURTIS UNIVERSAL JOINTS because our 


catalog torque and load ratings are substantiated by constant tests 
under production conditions. 


€ CURTIS 


UNIVERSAL JOINT CO., INC. 
8 Birnie Avenve, Springfield, Mass. 
As near fo you as your telephone 
EXCLUSIVELY A MANUFACTURER OF UNIVERSAL JOINTS SINCE 1919 





14 SIZES ALWAYS IN STOCK 
¥%” to 4” O.D. 

(6” joints on special order) 

Net sold through dis- 

tributors. Write direct 

for free engineering 

data and price list. 
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For Engineers and Scientists at SPERRY 





engineering 
assignments 
ranging beyond 
today’s 

space age 
concepts 


SPEARY 


JANUARY, 1960 


From the smallness of an electron to the infinite vastness of space, 
every dimension of science is represented in current projects at Sperry. 
This diverse selection of work assignments provides engineers and 
scientists with stimulating, professional-level opportunities to do cre- 
ative work in a host of areas. 

Among the many Sperry projects are: advanced airborne flight 
data system for manned flight into space; advanced radar early warn- 
ing systems; advanced electronic and gyroscopic systems connected 
with the Polaris missile; Terrier, Tartar, and Talos radar guidance 
systems; and the development of space and armament systems. 

At Sperry are found other advantages, too. You have the vir- 
tually unlimited facilities and stability associated with a large firm, 
coupled with the recognition and sense of achievement that comes 
with work in small, responsible groups. This fact is vividly demon- 
strated by the record of more than 2600 employees who are 15-year 
men. For nearly half a century Sperry has grown steadily, and in so 
doing has provided ever-increasing opportunities for satisfying, re- 
warding careers in a company famous for its scientific accomplish- 
ments. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION PLEASE CONTACT 
MR. J. W. DWYER EMPLOYMENT MANAGER 


GV "ROSCOPE COMPANY Division of Sperry Rand Corp. 


GREAT NECK, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK - Fieldstone 7-3665 
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Trend of Affairs 
(Continued from page 16) 





Business Seminars in India 


THE M.LT. School of Industrial Management will 
conduct a series of executive-development seminars 
in India, starting next July, for the next three years. 
A $175,000 grant from the Ford Foundation has made 
this program possible, and Dean Howard W. John- 
son traveled 6,000 miles in India last year to arrange 
the seminars. 

About 30 Indian business leaders are expected to 
attend the first four-week seminar next summer in 
the Palace Hotel, in Srinigar, the capital of Kashmir- 
Jammu. It will be followed by two one-day con- 
ferences in other Indian cities, each of which is ex- 
pected to be attended by about 1,000 businessmen. 
Dean Emeritus E. P. Brooks, ’17, will head the Faculty 
group, which will include men from other American 
universities as well as M.I.T. 

The courses were proposed to the Ford Founda- 
tion by the All-India Management Association, and 
have the support of India’s National Productivity 
Council, a government body that sees in them a 
means of increasing the country’s industrial output. 

“We don’t pretend that we can provide ‘answers,’ ” 
says Dean Johnson. “Rather, the joint exploration of 
important management issues by the executives and 
the Faculty members should provide a clearer under- 
standing of the role and responsibilities of business- 
men in India, just as it would in the United States.” 


Topics to be covered are: management econoriics 
including fiscal, trade and tax problems; corporat; 





finance; human relations and communications; or. | - 


ganization; and business policy. 





The Alumni Council’s Meeting 


HOW CLOSELY research at M.LT. is related to in- | 
dustrial and international affairs was made crystal 
clear at the November 30 meeting of the Ali mni 
Council in the Faculty Club. Rolf Eliassen, *32, Pro. 
fessor of Sanitary Engineering, spoke on the disposal 
of radioactive fission products, and Vincent A. Fuimer, 
'53, Director of the Industrial Liaison Office, revicwed 
current activities of his staff. 

Professor Eliassen had returned only a few days | 
earlier from an international conference in Monaco | 
and the International Atomic Energy Agency's head- 
quarters in Vienna, where he conferred with spokes. | 
men for many nations. The Russians, he reported, | 
opposed any dumping of radioactive waste into the | 
sea. With maps, tables, and flow charts, he explained | 
the complexities of the problem, and the pains taken 
in this country to store such wastes properly. 

Mr. Fulmer cited work on flame stabilization, 
radiation shielding, soil engineering, fluid-power de- 
vices, machine design, and artificial intelligence, at 
M.I.T., which had proven helpful to representatives | 
of the 90 companies that participate in the Industrial | 
Liaison program. 

William W. Garth, Jr., ’36, Vice-president of the 
Alumni Association, presided. 


(Concluded on page 40) 





NEW 
VIBRATING 
CAPACITOR 


A vibrating-reed type 
capacitance modulator for 
use in measuring currents 
as low as 10 —'6 amperes. 


Long term stability for 
process control. Drift +0.2 
millivolts per day, non-cum. 


TEVENS 
Ss RATEt Write for Catalog 523. 


ARNOLD 
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GEARS ! 


Made to Your 
Specifications 


You and we can form a 
team—you to draw up 
the specifications; we to 
make the gears—that 
will be profitable to 
both of us. Gears of all 
types, all sizes, all ma- 
terials. Design-engineer- 
ing service available. 


Custom Gears 
Exclusively 


DIEFENDORF GEAR 
CORPORATION 


Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
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If you’re the father of young children and you 
haven’t yet made a will, here’s a thought for 
you to consider. Young people like yourself 
need a will perhaps even more than older men. 
While your children are growing, with their 
education and training ahead of them, it’s espe- 
cially important that plans be made for their 
protection should anything happen to you. 


Where there’s a will there’s a way to conserve 
the assets of your estate for the benefit of your 
family. And it’s a way of making sure that your 


wife won’t have to cope with the problems of 
estate administration all by herself. 


Whether your estate is large or small, ask your 
lawyer why you should have a will and why you 
should appoint an experienced executor and 
trustee like Second Bank-State Street. If you’d 
like some helpful information about this im- 
portant subject, ask us for a copy of our booklet, 
“‘Will-Making — the Chart of an Estate.” 


There’s no obligation, of course. 


Whatever your banking or trust needs, you’re welcome at 


SECOND BANK 





KASS 
(#) STATE STREET 


Trust Company 


PERSONAL TRUST DEPARTMENT, 53 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. Richmond 2-4500 


Member Federal Reserve System » Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ENGINEERS: 
ele) ance 
SANGAMO 
fo) are 
stimulating 
Career 


Sangamo Electric Company needs engineers with bold 
and imaginative ideas that probe into the future for 
products that can be used today. 


Sangamo is a pioneer manufacturer of electrical measur- 
ing and control equipment, and electronic components 


that include electric meters, power 
capacitors, time switches, dyna- 
motors, generators, electronic 
capacitors, recording instruments 
and military items. In addition to 
out main plant in Springfield, others 
are located at Marion, Illinois; 
Pickens, South Carolina; Leaside, 
Canada; and Enfield, England. 


Investigate your opportunity with 
Sangamo ...ask your College 
Placement Officer, or write directly 
to Sangamo’s Training Director. 


These MIT men now hold key 
positions with Sangamo: 
Edward A. Leach, Class of 1927 
Vice-President in Charge of Engineering 
Roy W. Ide, Class of 1930 
Chief Chemist, Pickens Division 
Herbert M. Johnson, Class of 1943 
Chief Engineer 





i Orelaaler-tah's 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Electric 








William H. Coburn & Co. 
INVESTMENT COUNSEL 
68 Devonshire Street 


Boston 











Trend of Affairs 
(Concluded from page 38) 





2d Generation Students 
TWENTY-NINE sons and two daughters of Alumni 


entered M.I.T. as freshmen last fall. They were: 
Thomas R. Anderson (Thomas W. Anderson, °37), 
Marcia J. Arentzen (Captain Edward S. Arentzen, '43), 


Arsine V. Avakian (Arra S. Avakian, °33), John D. 
Barnard (Lawrence B. Barnard, °31), Yuan H. Chu 
(Lan J. Chu, '35), Theodore E. Cohn (Nathan Cohn, 
27), Martin C. Cosgrove (Martin F. Cosgrove, ‘34), 
Eric R. Cosman (Bernard J. Cosman, ’36) Frederick E. 
Cunningham (Frederick W. Cunningham, '25). 

Roger F. Gans (Mr. and Mrs, Frederick C. Gans, 
34), Kimon T. George (James George, '30), Neil §. 
Golden (Dr. Maurice Golden, '32), Frank R. Heselton, 
Jr. (Frank R. Heselton, °33), Ward A. Holdrege 
(Charles F. Holdrege, '29, father, and Henry A. Hol- 
drege, 95, grandfather [deceased]), William L. Kichm, 
Jr. (William L, Klehm, °35), Jonathan S. Lane (Harold 
Lane, °32), Roberto L. Levis (Joseph L. Levis, 26). 

Stephen Malkin (Simon Malkin, °34), Salvatore G. 
Mazzotta (Sebastian G. Mazzotta, '36), Christopher R. 
Miller (Noel H. Miller, ’26), Theodore T. Packard 
(Lucius E. Packard, 35), Leland H. Perry (Lyndall R. 
Perry, '27), Michael E. Platt (Jack Platt, '34), Austin 
M. Purves, 3d (Dale Purves, ’23), Carl D. Rosenthal 
(Simeon I. Rosenthal, ’33), Daniel R. Ross (Adrian E. 
Ross, '34). 

Frederick R. Shirley (Paul J. Shirley, Jr., '38), Wil- 
liam C. Smith (Charles W. Smith, ’35), George R. 
Thomson (George Thomson, ’21 [deceased]), Thomas 
C. Vicary (James W. Vicary, ’33), and Barry Warner 
(Edward P. Warner, '17 [deceased)). 


News You May Have Missed 


IN 1958, when the Donner Foundation of Philadelphia 
granted $2,500,000 to M.I.T. and four other univer- 
sities for professorial chairs in science, it was stated 
that the funds would be paid over a five-year period, 
but the grants now have been paid in full. 

Production of synthetic penicillin for medical use 
was announced last fall by Bristol Laboratories, which 
provided financial support for the research at M.LT. 
of Professor John C. Sheehan, who first made peni- 
cillin by synthesis. 





LORD 


Chandeluminaire 

in Central Library, 
M.LT. Weighing 

16 tons, this fixture 
hangs 51 feet from 
the original dome 
ceiling and delivers 
75 footcandles at 
desk surfaces. 


ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 
Founded in 1895 by F. W. Lord, M.1.T. ’93 


BOSTON + NEW YORK + RICHLAND, WASH. + PITTSBURGH + PORTLAND, ORE. 
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TIE TIMING SIGNALS 





to different recording media with 


HERMES TIMING EQUIPMENT 






Model 270 
DIGITAL 
TIMING GENERATOR 


Model 220 
RETARDED 
BIT RATE UNIT 





Model 202 
MAGNETIC 
TAPE SEARCH UNIT 





Hermes Timing Equipment is specifically designed 
to correlate precise timing signals with data on differ- 
ent recording media such as recording cameras, 
plotting boards, strip charts and high or low speed 
oscillographs. This timing equipment consists of a 
Digital Timing Generator and Retarded Bit Rate 
Unit which operate during periods of data acquisition 
and a Magnetic Tape Search Unit which operates 
during periods of data reduction. 

Digital Timing Generator, Model 270, is an all 
solid-state instrument which generates binary coded 
decimal signals as recorded on magnetic tape pro- 
viding a precise digital index in terms of elapsed time. 
The Generator also visually displays the exact time 
in hours, minutes, and seconds as illuminated digits. 
An Airborne Digital Timing Generator, Model 206A, 
which meets all the essential requirements of MIL-E 
5400 is also available. 

Retarded Bit Rate Unit, Model 220, operates in 
conjunction with Timing Generators, Models 270 or 
206A, io provide a pulse-height, pulse-width signal, 
for recording time on equipments other than mag- 
netic tape recorders. 

Magnetic Tape Search Unit, Model 202, is used 
to control a magnetic tape transport during periods 
of data reduction for automatically searching the 
tape on the basis of time indices previously recorded 
by any one of the two Timing Generators. The 
Retarded Bit Rate Unit, Model 220, can also be used 
with Model 202 for reproducing time on oscillographs 
as previously recorded on the tape. 

Auxiliary equipment including a Run Code Selec- 
tor, Model 225, for inserting data run code numbers 
and a Tape Input Programmer, Model 230, for auto- 
matically programming tape search are also available. 


Write for Technical Bulletins 
on Hermes Timing Equipment. 


Her mes Electronics Co. 
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Individuals Noteworthy 
(Continued from page 8) 





Alumni Fund Man 


THIS WINTER Douglas F. G, 
Haven, '52, has joined the staff 
of the Alumni Association as Re- 
gional Director of the Alumni 
Fund. He has taken over this post 
from Joseph E. Conrad, who re- 
signed to become Director of De. 
velopment at Stephens Colleg: in 
Missouri. 

Mr. Haven is a graduate of 
Course XV. As an undergraduate 
he was active in sports and dra- 
matics. A member of the Lacrosse 
Team for four years, he is wearer 
of the straight “T.” He was active 
in Drama Shop, the Glee Club, and 
his four years of Tech Show activ- 





Douglas F. G. Haven, ’52 


ity culminated in his election to the 
post of general manager and di- 
rector in his senior year. He was a 
member of Theta Chi and Beaver 
Key. 

After a period with Du Pont, Mr. 
Haven joined the Cryovac Division 
of W. R. Grace Company. Before 
returning to Cambridge his activi- 
ties included sales and sales engi- 
neering of food packaging films in 
Cryovac’s Midwestern District. 

Mr. Haven is the son of Franklin 
K. Haven, '23; the grandson of the 
late Harry M. Haven, 95, and a 
nephew of Roger W. Haven, '28, 
and Dr. Gilman W. Haven of the 
M.I.T. Infirmary. 

At the final Alumni Council 
meeting attended by Mr. Conrad, 
he was given a set of M.I.T. plates 
in appreciation of his services. 
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New Positions 


ALUMNI who have moved into 
new positions in recent months 
incl ude: 

Willard C. Brown, ’16, as Presi- 
dent, United National Committee 
of the International Commission 
on Illumination . . . Ernest C. 
Gagnon, ’16, as President, Farmers 
and Merchants Bank of Hurtsboro, 
Ala... . Raymond H. Blanchard, 
17, as President, Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts; 

Lewis W. Douglas, ’17, as Trus- 
tee, Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany . . . Edward J. Hanley, ’24, 
as Board Member, Pennsylvania 
Railroad . . . Harold H. Belcher, 
'25, as Vice-president, Rodney Hunt 
Machine Company; 

Mary Morrison Kennedy, ’25, as 
a Vice-president, Sheraton Corpo- 
ration of America . . . William J. 
Mahoney, ’25, as President, Ameri- 
can Coal Company. . . Ralph B. 
Johnson, ’27, as President, Ha- 
waiian Electric Company, Ltd.; 

Herschel Y. Hyde, ’28, as Board 
Member, Tidewater Oil Company, 
... John J. Wilson, ’29, as Advisory 
Board Member, Colonial Energy 
Shares, Inc. . . . S. George Lawson, 
30, as Manager, Semi-Conductor 
Division, Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc.; 

Myron T. Smith, ’30, as Director 
of Sales, General Radio Company 
. . . Charles E. Starr, Jr., ’31, as 
Deputy Co-ordinator, general ad- 
ministration unit, Esso Research 
and Engineering Company . . . 
Richard M. Stewart, ’32, as Chief 
Executive Officer, American Brass 
Company; 

John King, ’33, as Product De- 
velopment Engineer, Master Build- 
ers Company... William J. 
Suchors, ’35, as Executive Assistant 
to Executive Vice-president, Rem- 
ington Rand Division, Sperry 
Rand Corporation. . . R. B. 
Woodward, ’36, as Board Member, 
Dreyfus Fund, Inc.; 

Major General James McCor- 
mack, ’37, as Director, Perkin-Elmer 
Corporation . . . Rear Admiral 
Richard S. Mandelkorn, ’37, as Ex- 
ecutive Vice-president and General 
Manager, Harris Transducer Cor- 
poration .. . Phillip R. Scarito, ’37, 
as Vice-president, Cary Chemicals; 

Major General August Schom- 
burg, ’38, as Head of Army’s Mis- 
sileCommand . . . George Beesley, 
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from Honeywell. ROP ANOTHER DIAMOND JUBILEE PRODUCT 


WHEN YOU HAVE 


extranecus common mode signals 





AND WANT TO MEASURE 
0.1 to 100 millivolts full scale 





4 Volts 


AND THEN AMPLIFY 





CHOOSE THE NEW HONEYWELL 
D-C AMPLIFIER 


ClecuLlata [fl 


wide-band differential all- 
transistor D-C Amplifier for 
strain gages and thermocouples 


© Full Scale Input: Unbalanced: + 100 uv to + 100 mv 
Differential: = 3 mv to + 100 mv 
Open Loop: Below drift level 


@ Full Scale Output: + 2v at 50 ma, dc to 10 kc 
@ Frequency Response: to 20 kc 
© Output Impedance: Less than 0.5 ohm at dc on all ranges 


@ input Impedance: Unbalanced 3 to 100 mv ranges; greater 
than 20 megohms in parallel with 350 micromicrofarads. 
Differential: Greater than + 2 megohms 

®@ Equivalent D-C Input Drift: Less than 2 uv/10°F ambient temp 
change on 0.1 to 30 mv input ranges 


@ Equivalent input Noise: 4v peak-to-peak on 100 uv to 300 pv 
range (0-10 cps). 8uv rms on 10 to 30 mv ranges (0 to 100 kc) 


@ Common Mode Rejection: 200,000 at 60 cps on 3 to 30mv ranges 


The new Honeywell AccuData II is a completely transistorized D-C Amplifier 
designed for use in high accuracy data handling systems as a wide-band pre-am- 
plifier for strain gages and thermocouples. Its output can be fed to electronic 
or electromechanical analog-to-digital converters and simultaneously recorded 
on galvanometer oscillographs or magnetic tape. Either differential or single- 
ended input modes can be selected by an eleven position range switch. This 
switch changes the gain in three-to-one steps. Intermediate gains with high 
resolution are provided by a ten-turn potentiometer Write for AccuData II 
Bulletin to Minneapolis-Honeywell, Dept. 1, Boston Division, 40 Life Street, 


Boston 35, Mass. 
Honeywell 
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‘39, as Director and Vice-president, 
Servend, Inc. . . . Harry A. Ferullo, 
40, as Weapons Systems Manager, 
Missiles and Space Systems Divi- 
sion, United Aircraft Corporation; 

John H. Halford, Jr., ’40, as As- 
sistant Director of Research, Amer- 
ican Optical Company . . . Austin 
W. Fisher, ’41, as Vice-president 
and Director of Research, Ludlow 
Papers, Inc. . . . George F. Quinn, 
°41, as Director of Production Di- 
vision, Atomic Energy Commission; 

Edward F. Thode, ’42, as Chief 
of Pulping and Papermaking Sec- 
tion, Institute of Paper Chemistry 

. Richard E. Elden, 2-44, as 
Resident Manager, Becco Chemical 
Division, Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation . . . Ed- 
mund C. Gaulden, ’46, as Associate 
Medical Director, J. B. Roerig and 
Company; 

Thomas Hudson, Jr.,’49, as Dis- 
trict Traffic Superintendent, Main 
Line, Bell Telephone Company of 
Pennsylvania . . . Myles Maxfield, 
"50, as Chief, Physical Science Di- 
vision, Fort Detrick, Frederick, Md. 

. Howard L. Smith, ’51, as 
Assistant Director, Jackson Labora- 





FOR ASSISTING science education, an award was presented to Paul J. Cardinal, 
’24, Vice-president in charge of industrial relations of Hoffman-LaRoche, Inc,, 
by the New Jersey Science Teachers Association. At left is William L. Davidson, 
the Association’s retiring President. Mr. Cardinal’s company has helped students 
enter science fairs, arranged plant tours, supplied speakers on scientific subjects 
and helped in many other ways to advance the teaching of science in the schools, 


tory, Organic Chemicals Depart- 
ment, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company; 








with our Mr. C. T. Petrie. 




















WIT-SHARPENER 


Response to our first collection of these delightfully vexing enigmas has 
been so heart-warming that we have decided to issue a second volume 
for your delectation. Write to our Dr. William Jacobi, and ask for ‘More 
Problematical Recreations.” Gratis, of course. 


And if you find your fancy tickled by the prospect of working with 
nationally recognized scientists and engineers in such fields as inertial 
guidance, radar, tactical data processing systems, airborne digital com- 
puters, or space research investigations, you will want to communicate 


LITTON INDUSTRIES 


Electronic Equipments Division, Beverly Hills, California 








Arthur S. Chivers, ’52, as Man- 
ager, Western Division, Barry Con- 
trols, Inc. . . . Stephen J. Jatras, 
52, as Director of Engineering, 
Lockheed Electronics and Avionics 
Division . . Robert W. Dickin- 
son, ’53, as Director, Sodium Re- 
actors Department, Atomics Inter- 
national Division, North American 
Aviation, Inc. 


In Print 

Ralph M. Evans, ’28, of the East- 
man Kodak Company, is the author 
of Eye, Film, and Camera in Color 
Photography, a 410-page work pub- 
lished at $8.95 in September by 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 

Charles B. Westbrook, ’46, of the 
Wright Air Development Center, 
contributed an article on “The Pi- 
lot’s Role in Space Flight” to the 
November, 1959, issue of Aero- 


‘ Space Engineering. 


Samuel C. Collins, Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering, is the 
author of a paper on “The M.LT. 
Helium-Hydrogen Liquefier,” pub- 
lished in a volume on Problems of 
Low Temperature Physics and 
Thermodynamics, by Pergamon 
Press, Inc., New York. 

Juris Smiltens, ’56, of the Air 
Force Cambridge Research Center, 
was One of the editors of a volume 
on Silicon Carbide, published by 
Pergamon Press, Inc., New York. 
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wire was develo 


Flame Aircraft Engine Fuel 
Resistance immersion for 24 
hours. 2000° F 
flame for 5 minutes. 


Flame 50% Kerosene and 
Resistance Engine Lubricant va- 
pors at 250° F for 
4 hours. 
2000° flame for 5 
minutes. 
low Tem- —65° F for 2 hours 
ture on mandrel. 
Flexibility 
High Tem- Current applied to 
ure stabilize temp. at 
ration 750° F for 48 
hours. Ambient 
temp. 450° F. 


Abrasion Same as above. 


3IW now offers MIL Spec approved wire for high 
temperature and fire resistant applications. This 
after exhaustive testing of the 
very best materials available. They have been com- 
bined so as to provide a new wire which not only 
exceeds the MIL spec requirements initially, but 
continues to give superior performance over a 
longer period of time. To those with high copy se 
ature problems, this means greater reliability, less 
down time, reduced replacement costs, improved 
products and more profits. 





Test information is reported briefly in the follow- BIW obo The lasis 7 ag — a= An BIW 
ing table: Pt. #Pt ‘ss and og designation bad - sopyesse 
types and sizes n put in tabular form ow 
Test CONDITIONING SPEC. REQUIREMENT TYPICAL TEST RESULTS . : 
wet 5% salt water soo  .5 ma max. leak- 0 leakage. for your ordering convenience. 
Dielectric og oN eeaaae age at 1500 V RMS. 


No falling particles. No falling particles. 
8” max. flame trav- Min. flame travel. 


a, 4A - ae ye my MIL-C-25038 (USAF) Approved Wire 


max. leakage. Cable, Aircraft, High Temperature & Fire 
Same as above. Same as above. Resista 
Approved Basis 


AWG SIZE Biw PT¢ APPROVED DESIGNATION 
No cracks after re- No cracks. 1500 V 20 2610-R-G20 20-25038-STA 
turning to room test O.K. Leakage 18 2611-R-G18 18-25038-STA 
temp. Pass Wet Di- .06 ma. 16 2587-R-G16 16-25038-STA 
electric test. 14 2768-R-G14 14-25038-STA 
Same as above. No cracks. 1500 V 12 2612-R-G12 12-25038-STA 


AWG SIZE BIW PTY APPROVED DESIGNATION 
; 10 2769-R-G10 10-25038-STA 
MIL-T 5438 Equip- #16AWG=60” 8 2589-R-GO8 8-25038-STA 
ment. 6 2770-R-GO6 6-25038-STA 
#16AWG = 30” 4 2771-R-G04 4-25038-STA 


WCLK-TM-59-26 Dated 16 Feb. 1959 
test O.K. Leakage 
.20 ma. 


WCLK-TM-59-27 Dated 16 Feb. 1959 


d applications call for these particular qualities — let us send you complete information. 





if your pr 
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BOSTON INSULATED WIRE & CABLE COMPANY, BOSTON 25, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Washington - a magical word in America. It brings to mind the man of 
integrity, the city of beauty and the seat of Federal government. It implies 
trust, pride and respect. 


Whirlpool — A magical word in homemaking. Founded forty-eight years 
ago at St. Joseph, Michigan, this company is noted for integrity in personal 
and business relationships, the fine quality of its products, the superiority 
of its facilities, the excellence of its customer oriented programs of basic 
and applied research for industry and government. 


The accomplishments of the past, the reality of the present and the promise 
of the future - all these are inherent in a name. 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology is exemplary of these attributes. 
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Testing Space Vehicles 


At Orbit Altitudes 








New ultra-high vacuum chamber, believed to 
be the first large space test facility in the U. S. 
which can reproduce the extreme vacuum en- 
countered by satellites at orbit altitudes in excess 
of 450 miles, has been announced by National 
Research Corporation, Cambridge, Mass. It has 
reached pressures as low as one ten-trillionth of 
the normal earth’s atmosphere (8 x 101° milli- 
meters of mercury) and will permit, for the first 
time, realistic testing of large space vehicle com- 
ponents. Operated for government and industrial 
laboratories on both a service and research basis, 
the facility can be modified to permit introduc- 
tion of thermal radiation and can be adapted for 
performing emissivity and various mechanical 
tests under ultra-high vacuum. 


Interpretation of this and other technological 
developments for industrial, governmental and 
financial publics is but one of the varied in- 
formational and promotional skills now being 
provided more than a score of science-based com- 
panies by MOLESWORTH ASSOCIATES. Pub- 
licity in hundreds of business and technical press 
outlets here and abroad; sales and institutional 
literature of all kinds, and space advertising, 
planned and executed by specialists with more 
than 100 man-years of experience—all are effec- 
tive promotional techniques expertly employed 
by our staff. 


Should you wish to explore similar professional 
assistance for your organization, please call or 
write us. 


Public Relations, Sales Promotion, Advertising 
In Atomic Energy, Electronics, Chemistry, Metallurgy 


MOLESWORTH ASSOCIATES 


73 Tremont Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 
CApitol 7-9712 


260 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 5-8811 





Russia’s Challenge in the 1960’s 
(Continued from page 27) 





— 


rapid growth made it possible for the economy as a 
whole to continue to grow. These sectors have si imu. 
lated productivity in other sectors directly and jin. 
directly; they set up new direct demands, such as 
the railway demand for coal, iron, and enginecring 
products, and they also opened up wholly new avenues 
of economic development. 

We are emerging from the process of diffusing a 
new level and pattern of consumption based on the 
automobile, electric-powered gadgets, etc. While that 
process proceeded, we collected powerful and general 
productivity benefits in a wide range of indus‘ries, 
The expansion in population and the increased de. 
mand for services will help to maintain full employ. 
ment in the United States — but a lateral expansion of 
our facilities to accommodate a larger population, 
and increased outlays on education, travel, health, 
and so forth, are not likely to induce new technologi- 
cal revolutions with powerful and widespread second- 
ary effects on the nation’s productivity level. 

We are not without resource. Science and _ tech- 
nology are expanding at an unprecedented rate. We 
should beware, however, of global statistics. In re. 
search and development, results are proportionate to 
quality rather than to the scale. Concentration in 
both quality and scale of research in relatively few 
fields may not yield us the national result we would 
like to see. A great deal of contemporary research and 
development is directed to fields of military interest, 
from which the civilian economy benefits only in 
indirect and uncertain ways. 


Bottlenecks and Staffing 


It would be wholesome to place the issue of pro- 
ductivity high on the national agenda. It might be 
useful, for example, for task forces to examine the 
productivity potentials in various major sectors of 
the American economy, and do so with three objec- 
tives in mind: 

1) To identify the specific technical and institu- 
tional bottlenecks which need to be overcome; 

2) To see whether it might not be in the common 
interest to allocate increased research and develop- 
ment talent of the first order to older, less glamorous 
fields where deceleration or decline has set in, but 
where substantial proportions of the nation’s resources 
are still consumed; and 

3) To examine systematically the extent to which 
entrepreneurship in the various sectors is or is not 
effectively bringing to bear the potentials which al- 
ready exist for increased productivity. Among the 
particular sectors that deserve close examination is 
what might broadly be called staff work both in 
government and in the private economy. We have 
carried over into staff work criteria of specialization 
derived from notions of scientific management which 
originated in the problems of running a railroad sys- 
tem, an army in peacetime, and a machine shop. This 
leads to overmanned, overfragmented staffs, with tre- 
mendous inertia built into them, consuming their 
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energies in maintaining the status quo, radically 
damping the pace of innovation. 

History appears to have decreed that, in order to 
remain a front runner, we shall have to continue to 
pioneer —in this case to pioneer in engineering 
productivity increases along a broad front. And in 
facing this challenge we should not complain, for a 
front runner’s status is never automatically sustained. 
It must be constantly renewed. 


An Overriding Conclusion 


Our experience in the past century and three quar- 
ters should convince us that the democratic process 
in the United States is tough, resilient, and capable 
of handling whatever problems the flow of history 
may place on our agenda. 

Our dangers do not lie primarily in the size of 
the Soviet economy or its over-all rate of growth. 
Our dangers lie in a particular allocation of Soviet 
resources, in particular Soviet policies, in the way 
we Americans now conceive of our problems on the 
world scene, and consequently in the way we allocate 
our resources, human and material. 

Between now and 1970 a decisive test will take 
place. There is nothing in the structure or growth 
rates of the two economies that will automatically 
determine the outcome. The answer lies in whether 
our political leadership mobilizes the evidently am- 
ple resources that lie to hand — the resources of will, 
of skill, of talent, of commitment to the American 
heritage, as well as of goods and services — to do the 


job. 
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precision machine screws 
and fasteners 


HARVEY HUBBELL, INC. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


G. R. WEPPLER "37 
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THE 


CORPORATION 


Invites You to Investigate the 


PROFESSIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 
AVAILABLE 


in Integrated System Engineering 


MITRE, a systems engineering and development 
organization, is responsible for providing engineering 
solutions to the problems involved in integrating Air 
Defense systems. Formed under the sponsorship of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, this 
independent non-profit corporation has undertaken 
a long-range work program which requires a spectrum 
of skills in engineering and the physical sciences. 


These skills are utilized in the design, development 
and evaluation of the diverse components, equipments 
and subsystems from which evolve total systems. 
These subsystems consist of radar systems, communi- 
cations, data links, computers, data processing sys- 
tems, and defensive weapons. This continuing system 
engineering function takes cognizance of the imme- 
diate and long-term threat, the total defense tech- 
nology—both present and projected—and the complex 
logistics of air defense with a programmed method- 
ology that insures the best possible defense system, 
at minimum cost, for any given time period. 


Technical Staff appointments are currently being 
made in the following areas: 

¢ System Design 

¢ Component Research and Development 
Real-Time Computer Control Systems 
Radar Techniques 
Operations Analysis 
Weapons System Integration 
Human Engineering 
Communications Systems 
Electronic Warfare 
Integrated System Evaluation 


These positions are available at MITRE’s modern 
facilities in suburban Boston, Massachusetts, Fort 
Walton Beach, Florida, and Montgomery, Alabama. 


To arrange an immediate confidential interview, send 
resume to Dana N. Burdette, Personnel Director, Dept. 7-C 


THE MITRE CORPORATION 
244 Wood Street + Lexington 73, Massachusetts 





Talk of Our Times 
(Continued from page 20) 





— men who become molders of opinion and public 
leaders who make a vital contribution to the common 
account, because they are, first of all, scientists and 
engineers and possess the insight and understanding 
of their specialties but who also have that broader 
scope which makes them effective in public life. There 
is a great shortage of men and women with adequate 
scientific understanding who can be and are willing 
to try to be effective in the political and policy-making 
arena. 

We have many weaknesses to correct and many 
potentials to fulfill in American education but we also 
have great strength and great accomplishment to pro- 
tect. As we examine our educational system to note 
where it fails to match the ideals we have set or where 
it needs to catch up with the rapid changes of our 
time, let us keep clearly in mind that our system is 
an American system evolved to serve the special needs 
and ideals of our free society. As we seek to strengthen 
it, let us keep foremost in our minds the importance 
of keeping our system focused on the needs and ideals 
of our society. We cannot import systems of education 
or copy the standards and aims of other nations. We 
grow stronger by meeting our own indigenous needs 
in our own indigenous ways, by surpassing ourselves 
rather than trying to surpass some other nation. By 
the same token the quality of our education depends 
upon the belief of the American people in education, 
upon their enthusiastic and unshakable conviction 


that no social activity is more important to us than 
education. The quality of our education rests upon 
the collective judgment of our citizens as to the rela. 
tive importance of education in their scheme of things, 
upon your and my willingness to give increasing 
priority to the investment we make in men and eas 
as we seek ever higher investments in things. Our 
values and attitudes are all-important. They must jead 
us to seek in every way we can to enhance the quality 
and taste of American life. I have confidence that, in 
the years ahead, the American people will be on the 
side of excellence, and that, educated in excellence, 
they will have the strength and adaptability to pre. 
serve freedom in a world of conflict and change. 


The Visiting Committees’ Work 


Edward J. Hanley, ’24, President of the Alumni Asso. 
ciation, mentioned many ways in which Alumni assist 
M.I.T. when he spoke at last fall’s Alumni Officers 
Conference, and called particular attention to the 
services of the Visiting Committees. He said in part: 


ONE of the important services a Visiting Committee 
performs is its work as an effective liaison between 
the department staff and the Corporation. Since the 
Visiting Committee periodically reviews and investi- 
gates the department’s activities, and confers with 
the department head, members of the staff, and — on 
occasion — students, it can serve as a two-way street 
of communication between the Corporation and the 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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dependably 
powered by 
BROOK 
MOTORS 


7 


Zvans Packing Company, Dade 
City, Fla., uses Brook Motors for 
refrigeration throughout their plant 
—one of the finest in the industry. 
Three of seven Brook Motors are shown on vital refrig- 
erant compressors used in freezing and storage of con- 
centrated citrus juices—shut-downs cannot be tolerated 
—an ideal spot for Brook Motors. There are no finer 
motors built, yet they cost less than ordinary motors. 
Dealers and Service Centers everywhere. 
Send for literature. 


° 


“worlds most respected motor" 
BROOK MOTOR CORPORATION 


3302 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 45, Illinois 
ta Conede: Brook Electric Meters of Conede, Ltd. 250 University Ave., Terente, 
Factory Rep i w bh Dealers in Principal Cities. 


P. L. Loewe, V. P. 31 
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New Books from the Technology Press 


The Chinese Family in the Communist Revolution 


by C. K. Yang 


A sociological study of the changes brought about and ac- 
celerated in the cere of the Chinese society, the family, by 
the introduction of Communism. Author covers such subjects 
as freedom of marriage, freedom of divorce, the ascendancy 
f the status of women in the family, changes in the family 
economic structure, and the secularization of the family in- 
stitution. A companion volume to A Chinese Village in Early 
Communist Transition. $6.00 


Experiencing Architecture 
by Steen Eiler Rasmussen 


A translation of a Danish best-seller in which the author dis- 
cusses architecture in such a way that readers outside the 
architectural field will feel an awakened response to the 
types and characteristics of architecture surrounding them. 
Lavish illustrations are carefully integrated with the text. 


$4.50 


Industrial Complex Analysis and Regional 

Development 
by Walter Isard, Eugene Schooler and Thomas Vietorisz 
By means of a case study, the authors have developed a tech- 
nique for identifying some specific combinations of industrial 
activities for which Puerto Rico is likely to be an economi- 
cally favorable location, and estimating in dollars and cents 
terms the magnitude of the locational advantage of such com- 
binations. $8.75 


Order from the Technology Press 
Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 





INSTRON, 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
2503 WASHINGTON STREET. CANTON, MASS 
Harovp Hinpman 739 IT 








INSTRON 
offers 

a new 
dimension 

in precision 
materials 
testing 








The “‘new dimension”? It’s Instron’s capacity to do more 
. .. and do it more accurately. Here are a few examples: 

Instrons today are being used to test materials ranging from 
acetate to zirconium with electronic precision . . . to study 
single metal crystals to reveal new facts about the nature of 
twinning . . . to test high strength steel . . . to examine single 
fibers of cotton, wool, and human hair . . . to obtain accurate 
yield points in fine wire . . . to record toughness of paper, using 
special digitizer and print-out equipment . . . to study memory 
effects and physical properties of plastics . . . to examine special 
alloys at high temperatures. 

Instron’s “‘new dimension” — its capacity to do more things 
more accurately — enables R & D programs to move ahead 
faster, often into areas unapproachable with conventional 


testing equipment. 
e=0 
a 
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From New York Life’s yearbook of successful insurance career men! 


HOWARD J. RICHARD— 


dialed his way to 
a million-dollar career! 


It is Howard Richard’s theory that contacting prospects 
by telephone is the most productive, least wasteful sell- 
ing technique. A look at his annual multimillion-dollar 
sales record as a New York Life representative does 
much to prove his theory. In addition to being well 
known in his chosen profession, his spectacular success 
had already provided him with a very substantial life- 
time income under New York Life’s rewarding com- 
pensation plan when he was only forty-one years of age. 


Howard Richard, like many other college. alumni, is 
well established in a career as a New York Life repre- 
sentative. In business for himself, his own talents and 
ambitions are the only limitations on his potential in- 
come. In addition, he has the deep satisfaction of helping 
others. If you or someone you know would like more 
information on such a career with one of the world’s 
leading life insurance companies, write: 


JANUARY, 1960 










HOWARD J. 
RICHARD, C.L.u, 
New York Life 











New York Life 


Insurance Company 


College Relations, Dept. $26 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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SYSKA & HENNESSY, INC. 


Engineers 


John F. Hennessy °24 John F. Hennessy, Jr. °51 





CONSULTATION ¢* REPORTS 
WASTE DISPOSAL ¢ WATER SYSTEMS 


New York City 


DESIGN ° 
POWER PLANT ¢ 











LOCKWOOD GREENE 


ENGINEERS—ARCHITECTS 


Professional Service from Site Selection to Plant Completion 


Plant Location Studies 
Site Investigations 
Complete Design 
Supervision of Construction 





APPRAISALS 
BOSTON, MASS. 
316 STUART ST. 


REPORTS 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


New York 











CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


Founded 1828. The School that specializes in the preparation 
of students for the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Ray D. Farnsworth, Principal, 533 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








ALEXANDER KUSKO, INC. 


Consulting Engineers 


141 Main Street Cambridge 42, Mass. 
ELiot 4-4015 


Research and Development in 


Magnetics Transistor Circuits 
Electric Machinery Control Systems 
A. Kusxo "4 J. P. Buaxe, Jn. °S4 


P. N. Heer °S! J. A. Gavuper °S6 















“Precis 


HAIRSPRINGS 
More than 25 years’ experi- 
ence making all types of hair- 
springs for critical instrument 
applications. High volume 
production with absolute uni- 
formity. 


PRECISION PRODUCTS COMPANY INC OF WALTHAM 
WALTHAM 54 ° . MASSACHUSETTS 
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Talk of Our Times 


(Concluded from page 48) 


— 





department. Its subsequent reports to the Corpora’ ion 
are often important in policy making. During its dig 
cussions with departmental personnel the Visiting 
Committee often has an opportunity to bring into the 
department ideas, thoughts, and suggestions —|! oth 
from the world of practical experience and fom 
the Corporation. 

The point of view and the needs of industry and the 
professions are carried directly into the department 
by members of the committees. . . . 

When Visiting Committees perform these functions, 
and I am sure that all of M.I.T.’s 22 Visiting Com- 
mittees do, they play a very important part in: 

1) The maintenance of high educational standards; 

2) The continual adjustment of M.I.T.’s educational 
program to new and changing conditions and to 
greater opportunities; and 

3) The formulation of policy. 

Many of the most important changes in M.I.T, 
policy have resulted from recommendations of Visit- 
ing Committees. 

One example of the kind of contributions that 
Visiting Committees have made to the Institute is 
afforded by the Report of the Visiting Committee 
on the Department of Mining and Metallurgy in 1937, 

After an intensive study of the curriculum, that 
Visiting Committee back there in 1937 recommended 
the establishment of a separate Department of Metal- 
lurgy. This move enlarged and intensified the Insti- 
tute’s work in this field. It also resulted, a year or so 
later, in a report recommending that the Institute 
withdraw from Mining and leave this subject to the 
western schools. . . . 

This spring I reported to the Corporation for the 


Visiting Committee on the Department of Metallurgy 


in part as follows: “Still further broadening is taking 
place until even the appropriateness of the name 
‘Metallurgy’ has been questioned as opposed to, say 
‘Materials Engineering.’ Neither the Department nor 
the Visiting Committee is of one mind on this sug- 
gestion. There is some feeling, though, that ‘Materials 
Engineering’ might ultimately be the field of the 
bachelor’s degree with further specialization in metal- 
lurgy in the Graduate School. No conclusions were 
reached in this discussion which has been active for 
at least three years.” 





RELIABILITY CONTROL 
ENGINEERING 


consulting engineers to Contractors of 
Governmental end-use Materiel 








RELIABILITY — —QUALITY 
—Program Planning Vendor Surveys— 
—Feasibility Studies Procedures— 
—Proposals Test Facilities— 


—Design Reviews Improvement Programs— 
—Assurance Test Programs Training Aids— 
—Reporting & Analysis Systems— 





A. Warsher, 32. RIDGEWOOD,N.J. Gllibert 5-6614 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





JACKSON & MORELAND, INC. 
JACKSON & MORELAND INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
Engineers and Consultants 
ELECTRICAL—MECHANICAL—STRUCTURAL 
DESIGN AND SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 








UTILITY, INDUSTRIAL AND ATOMIC PROJECTS 
SURVEYS—APPRAISALS— REPORTS 
MACHINE DESIGN—TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 
BOSTON WASHINGTON NEW YORK 








FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE, INC. 
Engineers 
Airports, Bridges, Express Highways 





Water Supply, Sewerage and Drainage Systems 
ort and Terminal Works 
Industrial Plants Incinerators 
Designs Investigations 


Supervision of Construction 
1l Beacon Street Boston, Massachusetts 








Eapiz, Freunp & CAMPBELL 


Consuttinc ENGINEERS 
500 Fier Avenue New Yorx 36, N. Y. 
Mechanical — Electrical —- Sanitary 
Air Conditioning — Power — Process Layouts 
James K. Campbell °11 


CLEVERDON, VARNEY & PIKE 
Consulting Engineers 


s. mn *10 Watvo F. Prue *15 
"2. 


Hexsert 

Joun A. Dow °23 Hanotn E. Procrorz *17 
Structural Designs Foundations 
Heating, Ventilating, Electric and Plumbing De- 
signs, Industrial Buildings, Reports, Investigations 


120 TREMONT STREET BOSTON 8, MASS. 








METCALF & EDDY 
Engineers 
Water, Sewage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airports, Laboratory, Valuations 
Statler Building, Boston 16, Mass. 


MAURICE A. REIDY 


Consulting Engineer 
BRIDGES BUILDINGS 
STRUCTURAL DESIGNS FOUNDATIONS 
CONSTRUCTION CONSULTANT AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER 
Estimates and Appraisals 


101 TREMONT STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








THE KULJIAN CORPORATION 


Consultants e Engineers ¢ Constructors 
UTILITY @ INDUSTRIAL ® CHEMICAL 


Power Pignts (Steam, Hydro, Diesel), Textile Plants, 
Water & Sewage Works, Oil Refineries, Pipe Lines, 
Army & Navy Installations, Air Fields, Hangars 
H. A. Kuljian "19 A. H. Kuljian "48 
1200 NO. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 21, PA. 


CuarLes Netson Deses Associates, INc. 
ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 


Structural, Electrical, Mechanical, Acoustical 
Industrial, Commercial and Municipal Projects 


915 EAST STATE ST. ROCKFORD, ILL. 
C. N. Despes °35 








Fasric ResearcH LAsorarTories, INc. 
Research, Development, and Consultation 
In the Fields of Fibrous, Organic, and Related Materials 


1000 Providence Highway Dedham, Mass. 
(At Route 128 and U.S. 1 Interchange) 


W. J. Hasseuncen, ‘21 K. R. Fox, 40 E. R. Kasweit, ‘39 


Moran, Procror, Murser & RUTLEDGE 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Foundations for Buildings, Bridges and Dams; 
Tunnels, Bulkheads, Marine Structures, Soil Studies an:| 
Tests; Reports, Design and Supervision 
Wii H. Mueser °22 Puuuip C. Rutrepce °33 
415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 
ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 


Malcolm CGC. Davis 25, Vice President 
Allen W. Reid "12 E. C. Edgar ‘35 


Steam, Hydro, Diesel, Nuclear Power Plants; Industrial 
Structures; Plant Safety, Utility Rates, Valuations, Reports; 
Purchasing; Chemical Laboratory 


New York @ READING, PA. @ Washington 


BREWER ENGINEERING LABORATORIES 
Consulting Engineers 


Electric Strain Gage Testing @ Stress Analysis 
Strain Gage Amplifiers @ Strain Gage Swi 
High Temperature Strain Gages 


MARION, MASS. TEL. 103 


G. A. Brewer ‘38 








Lauren B. Hircucockx AssociaTEs 
Chemical Engineers 


Industrial Research & Development 

Technical & Economic Evaluations 

Acquisitions of Processes and Plants 
Commercial Chemical Development—Air Pollution Control 
Lauren B. Hitchcock ‘20 Technical Advisor, John H. Schaefer ‘26 


60 East 42nd Street ..............-- New York 17, N. Y. 
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CaprroL ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
ConsuULTING ENGINEERS 
DILLSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Highways Reports 
A Surveys 
ater Supply Design 
Sewage Treatment Construction ion 
1 Soil Testing 
Branch Offices 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Saigon, Vietnam 
Robert E. Smith ‘41, Vice President 
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Space-age careers at Boeing 





This year, engineering and science alumni will find more 
challenging and rewarding careers than ever at Boeing. 
Advanced missile and space-age programs are expanding, and 
the proportion of engineers and scientists to Boeing’s total 
employment is growing steadily. Boeing programs include the 
Dyna-Soar boost-glide vehicle, Minuteman solid-propellant 
ICBM, Bomarc defense missile system, B-52G missile bomber, 
KC-135 jet tanker-transport, the Boeing 707 jetliner, and 
lunar, orbital and interplanetary systems and advanced 
research projects. A few of the many immediate openings are 
listed below: 


ADVANCED CONFIGURATION DESIGN WICHITA AREA 


M.S. or Ph.D. in A.E. to create configuration of new vehicles pro- 
posed by potential military or civilian customers. Creative design 
of vehicles based on general parameters of missions (payload, 
performance, etc.). In addition to configuration, special features 
such as handling payload (i.e., cargo, —— and comparison 
with competitors proposals are investigated. 


INFRARED SEATTLE AREA 


Electrical engineer or physicist with advanced degree to set-up 
and direct an Infrared System Group involved in: (1) Studies 
and analyses of infrared systems, techniques and phenomena, 
(2) Definition of models and parametric relationships, and (3) 
Synthesis of advanced infrared sub-systems (search, track, termi- 
nal guidance, mapping, surveillance, and scientific instrumenta- 
tion) for integration into larger systems. 


ELECTRONICS-RELIABILITY SEATTLE AREA 


Electrical engineer with B.S. oe minimum (graduate work or 
equivalent experience desired) to organize and — reli- 
ability programs; to establish requirements, evaluate reliability 
data and initiate corrective action for missile components and 
tactical test equipment. 


ELECTRONICS-DIGITAL COMPUTER SEATTLE AREA 


Engineers with advanced E.E. degree or particularly applicable 
experience to design and integrate digital computers in advanced 
hitiey and space programs, involving internal logic design of 
the computers and the external organization of the associated 
equipment used in the guidance and control system. 


ENGINEERING ANALYSIS & PROGRAMMING SEATTLE 


Mathematicians or engineers with B.S. to Ph.D. degrees to work 
in engineering computing and analysis areas. Analysis positions 
involve correlation and conversion matrix studies, see oma 
simulation programs, error analysis and simulation studies and 
many others. Computing positions involve programming a wide 
variety of complex engineering problems to be solved with high- 
speed electronic data processing machines—digital and analog. 
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PLASMA PHYSICS SEATTLE AREA 


Experimental physicist with Ph.D. in physics for the staff of the 
Plasma Physics Laboratory, Boeing Scientific Research Labora- 
tories, to conduct studies in the field of Basic Experimental Mi :ro 
Wave Plasma Ha pase Basic Tonmepert Properties of Plas: ias 


and in Theoretical and Experimental Quantum Plasma Physics. 


OPERATIONS & WEAPONS SYSTEMS ANALYSIS WICHITA 


M.S. or Ph.D. in math, physics, electrical or aeronautical engi- 
neering to obtain data on the anticipated operational environment 
of the devices under study by Advanced Design Staff. Devise 
analytical models of procedures describing operation of the de. 
vices in order to estimate the operational utility of same under 
study. Studies compare Advanced Design products with other 
companies and demonstrate anticipated utility to the customer, 


ELECTRONICS-TELEMETRY SEATTLE AREA 


B.S.E.E. with good knowledge of telemetry systems, transducers, 
and systems providing inputs into telemetry systems, to work on 
telemetry systems integration. This requires ability to represent 
the company in meetings with the customers and associate 
contractors. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETICS 


Ph.D. in electrical engineering or physics to direct and partici- 
pate in the work of a research group engaged in the theoretical 
and experimental investigation of the propagation and reflection 
of electro-magnetic waves in the canee ae plasma. 


SEATTLE AREA 


WELDING ENGINEERING SEATTLE AREA 


Engineers with degree in Met.E., Mech.E., E.E. or equivalent, to 
maintain weld equipment, design tools, develop techniques and 
direct proper use of this equipment, and establish processes for 
all types of welds used in the unit, including weld 
qualification programs. 


PERFORMANCE & STABILITY & CONTROL ANALYSIS 


Aeronautical engineers at B.S. and M.S. level to conduct perform- 
ance analysis and stability and control analysis. Each field is 
intimately associated with flight testing and wind tunnel testing. 
Performance assignments include preparation of sales presenta- 
tions, operating instructions and preliminary design work in 
connection with new aircraft; stability and control assignments 
cover wing and tail design as well as studies concerning detailed 
control systems. 


GEOASTROPHYSICS SEATTLE AREA 


Theoretical physicists or astronomers with Ph.D. in physics or 
astronomy on the staff of the Geoastrophysics Laboratory, Boeing 
Scientific Research Laboratories, to carry out theoretical research 
studies in the field of Geoastrophysics, particularly in connection 
with the phenomenology and physics of the planetary system. 
Excellent support is available for research in Solar Physics, Solar 
Terrestrial relationships and Upper Atmosphere Physics. 


settings for 


SEATTLE AREA 


Advantages you'll enjoy at Boeing include up-to-the-minute 
facilities, unexcelled research equipment, insurance and 
retirement programs, and a company-paid graduate study 
program (M.A. and Ph.D.) designed to help you get ahead 
faster. 


For further information write: Mr. Stanley M. Little, Boeing 
Airplane Co., P.O. Box 3822-UMT, Seattle 24, Wash. 
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Club Notes 
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Miami Club Elects 
New Officers 


The first meeting of the year on May 
27, 1959, a luncheon at Betty’s Restaurant 
in Miami, was highlighted by the election 
of the following as our new officers: Pres- 
ident, Irving Steinhardt’48; Vice-pres- 
idents, Donald S. Whitmore’51, Frederick 
D. Rich’13, O. Whitmore Burtner’3]; 
Treasurer, Scott J. Hoehn’47; and Secre- 
tary, David N. Leslie’54. 

On June 30, 1959, the club met for din- 
ner at the Garden Restaurant in Miami. 
The Alumni and guests attending were: 
Kenneth P. Armstrong’l0, Harold A. 
Cook’58, Mr. and Mrs. Scott J. Hoehn’47, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward I. Mandell’21, 
Thomas E. Mattson’24, and his guest, 
William Rebozo, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ard L. O’Donovan’27, John K. Jamieson 
‘$31, David N. Leslie’54, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick D. Rich'l3, Frederick B. Phil- 
brick’18, Irving Steinhardt’48, and his 
guest, Miss Elsa Loebman. A_ delicious 
meal was followed by colorful movies of 
scenic Costa Rica and bullfighting in Pan- 
ama City. 

If any Alumni are visiting our way, we 
would be pleased to hear from you. Just 
contact any of our officers and we shall 
be most happy to have you at our meet- 


ings or extend to you our welcome and 
hospitality.— Davip N., Lestie’54, Secre- 
tary, 758 Arthur Godfrey Road, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 


Worcester Hears Rose 
On Thermonuclear Power 


The first meeting of the 1959-60 season 
was a huge success. Held at the Franklin 
Manor, November 5, the meeting featured 
Dr. David J. Rose, Professor of Nuclear 
Engineering at M.1.T., and Volta Torrey, 
Editor of The ‘Technology Review. Volta 
Torrey acted as moderator, asking ques- 
tions of Dr. Rose which fully covered the 
subject, “Thermonuclear Power, Fact or 
Fancy.” 

This year the M.I.T. Club of Central 
Massachusetts is not only presenting a var- 
ied program of scientific and educational 
interest, but is attempting to promote a 
social atmosphere wherein old and/or new 
acquaintances may be renewed. A spon- 
sored cocktail hour prior to each meeting 
has been planned for the 1959-1960 season. 

The next meeting, to be held the first 
weekend in December, is going to be a so- 
cial evening — ladies’ night—at the Old 
Mill in Westminster. The executive com- 
mittee has asked Oscar H. Horovitz’22 to 
bring some of his interesting films with 
him, as well as “The Social Beaver,” the 
film on Institute life and student activities. 

The second week in March, Professor 
Samuel A. Goldblith’40, is going to pre- 
sent “Food Technology.” There have been 
huge strides made in this field in recent 
years, with the application of electronic 
measuring devices to sample the differences 
in texture of foods, in simulation of the 


human process of eating. This meeting, 
again a ladies’ night, will be held in Wor- 
cester at either the Stockholm Restaurant, 
or the Hickory House. 

The final meeting will be Tech night 
at the Pops. A block of tickets is being 
obtained for the evening that the Insti- 
tute’s student body will be at Symphony 
Hall. Dinner prior to the Pops will be 
served at the Faculty Club.— Harry B. 
Duane’57, Secretary, 15 Algonquin Road, 
Worcester 9, Mass. 


Buffalo and Niagara Falls 
Give Dinner-Dance 


The club opened its season with the tra- 
ditional dinner-dance at the Youngstown 
Yacht Club, September 30, 1959. Bob Hor- 
rigan’44 and Tom Hooker’40 get credit for 
arranging a pleasant evening for some 60 
members, wives, and guests. 

Next on our schedule is a trip through 
the International Salt Company mine at 
Retsof, N.Y., on April 20, 1960. It is to be 
a daytime affair ending with a dinner. 
Chuck MacKinnon’39 is handling arrange- 
ments. 

The annual meeting and election of 
club directors is planned for Thursday, 
May 19, 1960. We have been fortunate to 
obtain Professor C. Stark Draper’26, Chair- 
man of the Department of Aeronautics and 
Astronautics, to address the membership at 
this meeting. Place and time will be an- 
nounced at a later date. 

The new officers as elected at the direc- 
tors meeting in August are as follows: Rob- 
ert V. Horrigan’44, President; Homer Fay, 
53, Vice-president; and CHARLOTTE Pot- 
TER,'48, Secretary-Treasurer. 











At Southern California’s Board of Governors meeting are, from left to right: Bob Copsey’44, Vice-president; Hi Beebe 
10, Bob Welles’15, Tony Thormin’27, Bob Kallejian’16, George Cunningham’27, Dick DeWolfe’36, President; Vic 
Stanley’44, Jim Cullison’41, Gary Loomis’44, Treasurer; Ray Stringfield’15, Vice-president; Joe Marshall’53, Secretary. 








JANUARY, 1960 
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New Mexico Club 
Host To Chamberlain 


Taking advantage of a visit to Albu- 
querque by Gene Chamberlain of the 
M.I.T. admissions office, the M.I.T. Club 
of New Mexico held a cocktail party and 
dinner on November 6. The scene was a 
charming adobe house called Casa DeLas 
Heurtas in the little town of Placitas 
nestled against the Scandia Mountains 
near Albuquerque. The club was also host 
to Richard Schleck, a candidate for ad- 
mission to the graduate school at M.IL.T., 
but presently attending the University of 
New Mexico. 

We were very happy to have with us 
Mrs. F. J. Given and her sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Katharine Given, who is visiting 
her. This occasion was almost the first 
anniversary of the M.I.T. regional con- 
ference in Albuquerque which the re- 
cently deceased Mr. Given so very ably 
led. Other attendees at the dinner were: 
Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Alexander’32, Mr. 
and Mrs. B. L. Basore’52, Mr. and Mrs. 
L. Ehrman’53, Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Gross’50, 
Colonel and Mrs. W. S. Hutchinson, Jr. 
‘49, Colonel and Mrs. L. A. Kiley’39, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. R. Perret’30, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. E. Quinlan’30, Mr. and Mrs. T. J. 
Raftery’31, Mr. G. E. Reis’50, and Tess 
Emree, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Shinnick’50, 
and our president B. J. Weston'54 and 
his wife. Professor John Linsley of M.LT. 
and his wife were also present. They are 
temporary residents of Albuquerque where 
Professor Linsley is in charge of a cosmic 
ray detection project. Several enterprising 
Alumni wrangled an invitation to visit the 
experimental site during the cocktail 
party.—J. E. Gross’50, Secretary, 1208 
Florida N.E., Albuquerque, N.M. 


New Hampshire Host 
To Severance and Weiss 


The M.1.T. Club of New Hampshire 
held its fall meeting Thursday evening 
at the Nashua Country Club with a large 
attendance from all parts of the state. 
President Norman P. Randlett, of La- 
conia, was the toastmaster. The other 
officers of the club are: Vice-president, 
Glenn D. Jackson, Jr., of Amherst; Rep- 
resentative to the Alumni council, Law- 


rence C. Hall, of Ambherst; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Blaylock Atherton, 
of Nashua. 


Following the dinner, Donald P. Sev- 
erance, Secretary of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, gave an interesting discourse on 
recent activities at the Institute and 
compared them with affairs of the In- 
stitute’s early years. Herbert G. Weiss’40, 
group leader of the special radar group 
at the Lincoln Laboratory, gave a talk 
entitled, “Keeping up to Date on Satel- 
lites.” This was most interesting to the 
members present, who plied him with 
questions after the talk. 

Members present at the dinner were: 
George Apel’26, R. Ellsworth Annis, Jr.’48, 
Louis A. Arnold’42, Blaylock Atherton’24, 
William T. Barker’35, Edward A. Beau- 
pre’41, Jason T. Bickford’23, Elmer R. 
Burling’30, Ormonde C. Clishman’l4, 
Salvatore R. Caso’48, F. Tenney Clough 
"38, Walter Davol’06, Charles M. Dierks- 
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mier’37, Thomas B. Drew'23, Vincent T. 
Elkind’42, Malcolm Gordon'46, Lawrence 
C. Hall’35, Sidney Hall’43, Russell B. 
Hawes’49, Paul F. Hayner’51, Glenn D. 
Jackson, Jr.’27, Thomas G. Kudzma’56, 
Leon W. LaBombard’4l, Philip Labom- 
barde’47, Sing Leong’45, Julian Lovejoy 
22, Clarence L. Nutting’19, Harold W. 
Pope’39, Charles R. Prichard, Jr.’30, Neil 
F. Putnam’34, Norman P. Randlett’22, 
John P. Rich’29, William T. Rusch’52, 
Francis J. Safford’34, Richard E. Spifle’55, 
Davis P. Thurber’48, M. Arnold Wight, 
Jr.40, Burton W. Williams’53, Renald 
Rivero’54, and Lawrence T. Kwan’53.— 
BLAYLOCK ATHERTON’24, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, 142 Main Street, Nashua, N. H. 


Philadelphia Hears Talk 
On Atomic Submarines 


Bill Hargens’41, arranged a fine fall 
meeting at the Franklin Institute on Oc- 
tober 26. Following the usual warm-up 
social hour, we were addressed by Cap- 
tain William H. Groverman, U.S. Navy, 
Directory, Anti-Submarine Warfare Divi- 
sion in the office of the Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations, Research and Develop- 
ment. After a review of developments in 
the field of submarine warfare, with em- 
phasis on the menace of the modern mis- 
sle-carrying atomic submarine, we were 
privileged to view a movie of the trip of 
the Nautilus under the North Pole. 

Our next meeting will be at the Bar- 
clay Hotel on Tuesday evening, January 
26. We will be addressed by Professor 
Norman J. Padelford on the international 
situation. He is chairman ef the Political 
Science Section at M.I.T. Our annual 
elections will be held on that date, too. 

We have been notified of honors ex- 
tended to two of our local Alumni. 
Joseph L. Gillson’21 has been made an 
Alumni member of the M.I.T. Corpora- 
tion Visiting Committee for the Depart- 
ment of Earth Sciences. Pierre §. duPont, 
3rd,’33 has been nominated for the Com- 
mittee on Student Activity. — Hersert R. 
Moopy’41, Secretary, 3010 Tower Road, 
Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 


Lehigh Valley Club Visits 
Organ Company 


The fall meeting of the M.I.T. Club of 
the Lehigh Valley took place on Tuesday, 
November 10, 1959, with 20 members par- 
ticipating. After a social period over cock- 
tails, a dinner was enjoyed at the Village 
Inn located on the western outskirts of 
Allentown. 

The group then drove about eight miles 
to visit the Allen Organ Company in 
Macungie, Pa., with some of the group 
getting lost temporarily due to detours 
caused by road construction. A_ brief 
meeting was held, and then an excellent 
lecture demonstration on organs in gen- 
eral, and electronic organs in particular, 
was given by one of the staff of the com- 
pany. Many of us displayed our lack of 
understanding of organs and their opera- 
tion by the myriad questions that were 
asked. A tour of the plant was also very 
interesting to the group, and we finally 
had to drag ourselves away because of the 
late hour. — J. T. Acker’24, Secretary, 154 
W. Langhorne Avenue, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Women’s Association Hears 
Kennedy and Dean 
The M.1.T. Women’s Association inet on 


Sunday, November 1, at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert C. Dean in Wellesley 


Hills. The members and guests g: hered 
for a delicious buffet supper of cliicken 
casserole, prepared by Mrs. Dean, and a 
variety of salads, prepared by othe: mem. 
bers. After supper our President, “ried, 
Cohen’45, welcomed our special zuests, 
the Freshman women. She said th.it one 
of the aims of the Association is to help 
the women students at the Institute, with 
advice, money, or in any other way pos 
sible. 

Mrs. Dean, the program chairman, then 
introduced the speakers of the evening, 
Mrs. Mary Morrison Kennedy, IV, ’25 and 
Mr. Robert C. Dean, IV, '26. Their subject 
was “Architect-Decorator Collaboration.” 
While showing colored slides of the new 
Sheraton Hotel in Portland, Ore., Mr. 
Kennedy and Mr. Dean pointed out spe. 
cial features arrived at by close co-opera- 
tion of architect and decorator. We were 
all greatly impressed by the colorful in- 
teriors and by the profusion of local ar 
used in the hotel.— ANNA BalLey’54, See. 
retary, 61 Columbia Street, Brookline, 
Mass. 


Washington to Establish 
“Dames” Group 


Plans for the establishment of a ladies 
group (Dames) to assist the M.I.T. Club 
of Washington have been announced and 
several organizational meetings have been 
held. Mrs. Jack Phillips is interim chair- 
man until a slate of officers can be for- 
mally voted upon. There will be a meet- 
ing of all ladies interested, in January. 

At a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee held on November 12, plans for the 
forthcoming students’ luncheon to be held 
on December 28 were discussed. This 
luncheon under the chairmanship of Rob- 
ert W. Blake’4l is an annual affair to 
which M.1.T. students from the Washing- 
ton area, who are home for the Christmas 
holidays, are invited, as well as prospec- 


tive M.I.T. students.—Lr. J. G. Beene: ? 


CENTER, Jr.'56, Secretary, 3516 Lowell 


Street, Washington, D.C. 


Rochester’s Educational 
Council Entertains Students 


On November 2 the educational council 
associated with the M.1LT. Club of 
Rochester entertained about 50 high 
school students and their parents at the 
University Club. Dave Greenlaw’57, Dave 
Richardson’37, and Ray Grammer’4i, 
spoke briefly about what engineers and 
scientists do. Hank Couch, Jr.’59, gave 
the students a description of campus life 
from the viewpoint of a recent graduate. 
Samuel Jones, assistant to the Director of 
Student Aid at M.1.T., presented some- 
thing of the M.I.T. philosophy on educa- 
tion. Harry Essley’36 planned the meet- 
ing with the help of Fred Kolb’38, and 
Fred Tone’35 prepared a display of M.LT. 
literature.— ARNOLD MACKINTOSH, Jr.’44, 
Secretary, 164 Glen Haven Road, Roches 
ter 9, N. Y. 
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New York City Club 
In Full Swing 


1 met on§ Seve al members of the club have made 
e of Mrdnews recently. Richard Cheney’27 and 
Vellesles | Tom Creamer’40 were nominated to the 
x: here(JMLT. Corporation Visiting Committee 
chickenfon Student Activity. Samuel Auchincloss 
» and af'27 pointed out the urgent need to cut 
>) mem-fdown radioactive waste disposal costs, 
, Friedaf effectively, at public hearings in Washing- 
zuests,§1on, D.C. Don Young’50 published an arti- 
hit onefde in Chemical Processing on the security 
to analyst's view of the chemical industry. 
te, with} Dave Fulton’37 was named vice-president 
ay pos-f of sales at the Chemical Construction 
Company, Division of Electric Bond and 
in, then Share Company. 
vening§ Club activities are in high gear now. 
25 and{ The Westchester section, headed by Ed 
subject Goodridge’33 held a panel discussion on 
ration,” | preparing high school sons and daughters 
he new} for college, moderated by Dr. Robert 
., Mry§ Cotton’39. On November 15 the Long 
ut spe. jf Island section staged their now famous 
- opera: Travel Dinner Meeting, led by John Ca- 
‘e werep sey'40. Major international airlines — 
ful in- (KLM, Italian Line, VAT, EL, AL, and 
cal art {French Line — flew in foods directly from 
4, Sec. different countries of the world. On Octo- 
okline J ber 28 the first technical seminar, chair- 
manned by Gaby Garbarino’33, was held. 
Professor Bitter of the Physics Depart- 
ment spoke on “Magnetism.” The panel 
of sponsors consisted of E. J. Gohr’26, 
Vice-president of Esso Research and En- 
. g gineering Company; Dr. Clarence Zener, 
ladies} Director of Research of Westinghouse 
- Club} Flectric Corporation; Dr. Murray Good- 
d andf man of the Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
> been in: Dr. William Kelly of the American 
chait-f institute of Physics; and T. C. Williams, 
€ for] president of Stone and Webste: Engi- 
meet: f neering Corporation. 
nye In other areas, several club members 
mmit-} deserve applause for their combined ef- 
wr the Yiorts in increasing the value of the club 
> held { to its members and visiting Alumni and 
This } institute staff. Lars Ekwurzel’35 has done 
Rob- more than an outstanding job editing the 
ur 1 cight page Newsletter. Lars and his staff: 
hing- | Gaby Garbarino’33, Ralph Krenkel’46, 
stmas } Wendyl Reis, Jr.'56, Sid Levine’37 and 
spec | B. Hirsch are credited with a Newsletter 
EEBE: / which itself is worth joining the club to 
Owell I receive. Wick Eddy’26 and Al Bassett’26 
have established another attractive club 
feature in recent years with the Tuesday 
night bridge party. Many new and fa- 
miliar faces can be found in the club 
Ss quarters every Tuesday night. John Casey 
uncil | ‘40 is spearheading a membership cam- 
» of f paign aimed at the large number of non- 
high} cub Alumni in the Greater New York 
+ the J area. Frances Karlan’42 is doing an ex- 
Dave f cellent job as chairman of the monthly 
r’47,{ women’s luncheon. Behind-the-scenes 
and J Workers, who are helping in no small 
gave | Measure to make this year a success, in- 
; life § dude: Jerry Schooler’59, Dick Steuer’46, 
uate. f Howie Bollinger’43, John Hennessey, Ir. 
wr of f 51, and Ted Henning’46. Bob Murphy’28 
ome- J is doing an excellent job co-ordinating all 
luca: § the class luncheon sponsors from before 
xeet- § 1900 to the present date. 
and Coming up are more dinner meetings, 
LT, § Undergraduate activities, and a number of 
44, § other varied activities. More on these next 
hes- § month. — James M. Marco.ts’52, Secretary, 
218 Richbell Road, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
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Dandrow Presents Silver Stein 
To Glassett at New York Dinner 


SCIENCE and engineering will be among the most powerful shapers of 
American society over the next century, Julius A. Stratton’23, President 
of M.I.T., said in an address delivered at the annual dinner of the New 
York M.I.T. Club on December 2 in the Hotel Biltmore. 

The toastmaster, C. George Dandrow’22, of Bronxville, presented the 
Silver Stein Award to Alfred T. Glassett’20, of Bronxville. Mr. Glassett 
is a civil engineer and president of the W. J. Barney Corporation. Hosts 
for the dinner were Edward C. Edgar’35, of Chappaqua, President of the 
M.L.T. Club of New York, and A. Donald Green’26, of Westfield, N.J., 
President of the M.I.T. Club of Northern New Jersey. 

“Never again,” said Dr. Stratton, “can we consider science and engineer- 
ing as disciplines remote from the major concerns of mankind. Henceforth, 
the course of science in the United States will be inextricably interwoven 
with our measures of defense and survival, the economic status of our 
citizens, and intimately related to every facet of our way of life . . . 

“The history of our country is in large measure the history of magnifi- 
cent engineering coupled with a genius for the management of great 
enterprises. Nothing that I can foresee leads me to believe that the role 
of the engineer will diminish in importance in the years ahead. On the 
contrary, as the forces of economic and political competition bear in upon 
us from all sides, the demands upon the American engineer will continue 
to grow, and his profession will become increasingly difficult and exacting.” 





Dr. Little Speaker 
At Baltimore 


The M.LT. Club of Baltimore held 
its fall meeting on October 14. We were 
pleased to have Dr. Elbert P. Little of 
Educational Services, Inc., as speaker. He 
told of M.I.T.’s role in improving the cur- 


ricula in science education on the high 
school level. About a dozen of the invited 
guests were science teachers and principals 
from local high schools. It was a good 
meeting, and we are looking forward to 
our next one in February.— JANE S. R- 
STEINER ‘40, Secretary, 5219 Putney Way, 
Baltimore, Md. 





Deceased 


Ricuarp E. Scumipt’87, October 17 
CuarLes H. Warner’89, October 13 
Lucy WALKER’89, August 10 

Cuarces C. WATERMAN’92, June, 1958 
ARTHUR M. WorTHiNGTON’92, November 11 
Freperick M. Mann’94, October 28* 
Frank E. UnpERwoop’97, May, 1959* 
Epwarp E. Avsee’99, October 15* 
Jepepian A. Morrity’99, July 5* 

Roy G. BurnHaM’00, June 19* 

Car F. Sunr’00, September 23* 
Outver M. Davis’01, October 9* 
Frank N. Emerson’01, June 4 

SUMNER HaAze_woop’01, June 23* 
WituiaM O. Kennarp’01, October 24* 
Louis S. Cates’02, October 29* 
Grorce E. Matuer’02, October 20* 
Rosert Mayo, Jr.’02, August 20* 
GitpertT H. Gieason’03, October 27* 
Rosert LiverMore’03, September 26* 
WALTER Cronin’04, May, 1959* 
FRANK S. FARNHAM’04, October 15 
Raven H. NesmitnH’05, October 22 
Victor H. Paquet’05, September, 1959 
WituiaM J. Capy’06, November 10* 
Cuarves A. MeRRIAM’06, July 15* 
Joun G. Sourher’06, March, 1959* 
Henry B. Tourrector’06, August, 1959* 
Orrin W. Potrer’07, October 17* 


ABert F. Stevenson’07, May 27* 

Lee S. Borper’09, August, 1959 
Tuurston C. Merriman’09, August 16 
ArtHur W. UNpERHILL’I1, July 24* 
Matcotm W. Leonarp’l3, October 12 
FRANKLIN C. Ferre’l4, June 27* 

Dana H. N. Mayo’l4, November 11 
Francis O. Netson’l6, May 10 
Doucias H. McLe.tan’l7, July 8* 
Joun Wentwortn’l7, June 20, 1958* 
Irvinc G. HALL, Jr.'18, 1958* 

Wess C. Patrerson’l!9, October 5* 
Epwarp L. Cocurane’20, November 14 
Francis B. CuLpertson’20, August 24 
ALEXANDER M. McMorran’21, October 20* 
Coiver P. Dyer’22, August 5* 

Rosert D. Estes’22, August 15* 
Homer L. Fercuson, Jr.'22, July, 1959* 
Puiie C. Stevens’22, October 17 
Netson W. Burtrt’'23, September 4 

J. CoLemMan Jones’23, October 10 
STANLEY W. Lovejoy’23, September 24* 
Paut A. JEANNE'24, October 2* 
Cuarces H. Leonarp’24, no date given* 
James B. Maxwet’24, May, 1959* 
Tuomas R. Montcomery’26, July 17* 
Joun E. Nicuoras’26, October 13* 
Josern F. Mutvey’28, June 5 

MarvVIN J. SILBERMAN’34, October 30 
Peter J. CosreLio’39, October 7 
ANpREW A. Fociiano’39, June, 1959* 
*Further information in Class Notes. 
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The two letters which follow from Mrs. 
Robert Ball of 60 Storey’s Way, Cam- 
bridge, England, are of real interest to 
those of us who have followed the dis- 
tinguished career of our classmate Robert 
Ball. 

“September 21, 1959—Life seems very 
empty without Robert. For the last 10 
years all my time and energy had been 
centered around him. Now I have to re- 
adjust my outlook. I am greatly blessed 
in having my daughter and her much re- 
spected husband as part of my life. 
Though Kenya is far away, modern means 
of travel have greatly reduced the dis- 
tance. My daughter’s husband, Robert 
Ogle Baines, has been a pioneer in intro- 
ducing soil conservation and terracing in 
the colony. He is chief engineer in the 
soil conservation department of the Co- 
lonial Agricultural Service in Kenya, and 
his word is final in all matters concerning 
his department. Their child, Robert Ogle 
Ball Baines, is being educated at Repton 
School, as his father was before him. Our 
other grandson, Robert Grant Ball, aged 
19, represents the eighth Robert Ball in 
the family. He went to Marlborough Col- 
lege and for the last eight months has 
been in France learning the language 
and studying agriculture at the College of 
Agriculture at Grignon, seven miles from 
Versailles. In October he will enter Kings 
College, of which his great grandfather, 
father, and uncle were all members. 

“The London Times of July 24 had a 
very nice notice of Robert S. Ball. We are 
following the visit of Mr. Kruschchev to 
your country with deep interest and hope 
it will result in a more favorable relation- 
ship.” 

“October 8, 1959—Robert would have 
been 90 on December 17 and I love to 
dwell on the thought of how happy he 
was in his old age. Up to the last, the 
magic word M.I.T. aroused his interest and 
nothing pleased him more than to be en- 
couraged to recall his student days and 
his life in that increasingly famous insti- 
tution. The visits to Cambridge, England, 
of M.L.T. professors were a delight to him 
and he much appreciated entertaining 
President Killian and his wife July 7, 
1951, and Professor and Mrs. Keenan 
earlier in the year. 

“Robert passed away peacefully on July 
23. We had been married almost 56 years 
and our companionship had grown closer 
and closer. I received a letter from Pro- 
fessor Bake, the present professor of me- 
chanical sciences here in Cambridge, 
England. He said: “The department will 
always remember the important work he 
did for us in the pioneering days, when 
the department was being filled with dis- 
tinguished teachers who set the standards 
towards which we still try to work.’ The 


56 


Times in its obituary notice said: As a 
teacher he was a pronounced success, hay- 
ing the faculty which he may well have 
inherited from his father, of arousing in- 
terest in the minds of the pupils. He also 
had a keen sense of humor which often 
enabled him to arrest the wandering at- 


tention of his _ students.’” —WILLIAM 
CHANNING Brown, Secretary, 15 Forest 
Avenue, Hastings on Hudson, N.Y. 
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The secretary has just been informed 
of the retirement of Sumner B. Ely as 
superintendent of the Pittsburgh Bureau 
of Smoke Prevention. Sumner graduated 
with us in Course II. I am indebted to 
the Journal of American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers for the following ac- 
count of his career: 

“Sumner Boyer Ely is now retired after 
a long career as an engineer and executive 
in the steel industry, as a professor of 
commercial, power, and mechanical engi- 
neering, and as a civil servant working for 
smoke abatement in the Pittsburgh, Pa., 
area. It was in this last calling, assumed 
after the conventional retiring age, that 
Professor Ely has achieved eminence. Be- 
cause of age limitations, he became pro- 
fessor emeritus at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology in 1940. At that time he took 
a temporary position, which became per- 
manent, as superintendent of the Pitts- 
burgh Bureau of Smoke Prevention. He 
retired from that post in 1957 after having 
transformed the City of Pittsburgh from 
the ‘Smoky City’ to the ‘Steel City.’ His 
work made the Bureau a model for other 
cities, and his advice was sought by others 
working on the same problem both here 
and abroad. The Pittsburgh City Ordi- 
nance, prepared by the Bureau of Smoke 
Prevention, has been used as a pattern for 
similar regulations in cities throughout 
the United States. For 20 years prior to 





Happy Birthday 


Among the Alumni of M.I.T. now there 
are 3 centenarians, 79 nonogenarians, and 
778 octogenarians. Ipa M. Curtis’96 will 
celebrate her 100th birthday on January 
12 and A. Prescotr FoLtwe t’88 his 95th 
on January 15. 

Eighty-fifth birthdays will come for: 
Jay H. Sapin’02, January 5; Ratpu C. 
Henry’96, January 10; WALTER O. PEN- 
NELL’96, January 13; Louis J. RicHArps’97, 
January 15; Ermer H. Rosinson’96, Janu- 
ary 25. 

Eightieth birthdays will come for: Dur- 
WARD COPELAND’03, January 7; CHAND- 
LER Hovey’02, January 8; J. ALBERT 
Rosinson’02, January 8; MarsHALL H. 
WaAsHBURN'03, January 15; Ratpn H. 
PINKHAM’99, January 16; ALBert E. Lom- 
BARD'02, January 21; G. HUNTINGTON 
Crapp’03, January 22; Harry T. Rot- 
Lins’04, January 22; Lyman E. Dopce’0l, 
January 24; Lewis E. Moore’02, January 
24; Liroyp B. Hawortn’02, January 25; 
WILuiAM Wuippte’01, January 27; WALTER 
Soutrr’03, January 30. 





1940, Professor Ely had been on th» fac. 
ulty of mechanical engineering at Carne. 
gie Institute of Technology. While there, 
in addition to his regular teaching « uties, 
he assumed responsibilities, in 192:, and 
1928, as secretary of the first and second 
International Conference on Bitum inoy 
Coal; in 1930 he was vice-chairman of the 
third such conference. In 1936, Professor 
Ely was supervisor of sessions for the 
Third World Power Conference in ‘Vash. 
ington, D.C. As an engineer in industry 
he distinguished himself in executive 
posts with several steel companies. Pro. 
fessor Ely has written numerous papen 
published in Mechanical Engineering, The 
Scientific Monthly, and Electric World, 
He is the author of a book, The Theor 
of Engine Balancing, privately printed 
for use of students at Carnegie Tech. He 
has served American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers as a chairman of the Com. 
mittee on Local Sections and as a member 
of the Fuels Division Executive Commit. 
tee. He is a member also of a number of 
engineering societies, and was president 
of the Smoke Prevention Association in 
America in 1947 and re-elected in 1948. In 
1956 he was named an honorary member 
of the Air Pollution Control Association. 
In 1955 he was named an honorary men- 
ber of the National Association of Power 
Engineers. He is a past-chairman of the 
A.S.M.E., Pittsburgh Mechanical Section, 
as well as past-chairman of the Mechani- 
cal Section of the Engineer’s Society of 
Western Pennsylvania. He is a registered 
professional engineer in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania.”— Cartes E. 
FULLER, Secretary, P.O. Box 144, Wellesley 
81, Mass. 
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A late September note from Charles G. 
Abbot referred most graciously to our re- 
cent class reunion, and brought the infor- 
mation that our honored President Horace 
Crary, who is still an ardent golfer, had 
recently made his third hole-in one. Those 
who have played with Horace in our nu- 
merous reunions in years past will not be 
surprised at his prowess. Horace and our 
late lamented Norwin Bean were always 
the top performers in those class tour- 
naments, with Abbot generally a close 
third. Although now 87, both Abbot and 
Crary are playing regularly and both seem 
to be going strong, as Horace’s recent feat 
indicates in his case. Possibly more impor- 
tant than this item, is Abbot's report that 
his “magnum opus,” as he expresses it, 
the monumental study he has made during 
the past decade on long-period rainfall and 
weather forecasting, is now in the hands of 
the editor for publication. Ever since his 
retirement as secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institute, now many years ago, he has 
been a research associate at the Smithso- 
nian, and has carried on what must be the 
most exhaustive study ever made on rain- 
fall and weather. He has tried most as- 
siduously to convince meteorologists and 
farmers, as well as others, of the accuracy 
and great value of his observations, and 
already some important farmers have re- 
ported most favorably. Meteorologists may 
be harder to convince, but they should 
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welcome the vast amount of statistical data 
that has been accumulated and it is most 
convincing to those who have studied the 
information which these studies have re- 
vealed. To us who know Abbot's capacity 
and sound learning, argument will not be 
necessary. 

George Taylor is still active in buying, 
selling, and designing machinery, and he 
has also developed a most useful hobby in 
the rejuvenation of really old clocks. The 
secretary has learned by the grapevine 
route that George has done some remark- 
able things in this line, making by hand 
the parts which need to be replaced, es- 
pecially wooden cogs and gears. This must 
be a most satisfying hobby, and we con- 
gratulate George on his skill and inven- 
tiveness. Having owned several grandfather 
clocks and numerous of lesser breed, the 
secretary wishes he had been similarly en- 
dowed. 

It is with much sadness that we must 
report the death, since the time of our 
reunion, of one of our members, Frederick 
M. Mann, who died at Healdsburg, Calif., 
on October 28. After a very distinguished 
professional career as a practicing architect 
and as the head of the department of ar- 
chitecture at the University of Minnesota, 
Mann retired to the little town of Healds- 
burg in a charming part of California. We 
are fortunate that in the November Re- 
view a part of a letter from Mann could 
be given, and his devotion to M.1.T. made 
known. Now it is with deep sorrow, but 
also with pride in his accomplishments, 
that we must accept the inevitable. Mann 
had lived long and had acquired reputa- 
tion and honors. He entered M.1.T. after 
having graduated from the University of 
Minnesota, and was with our Class the last 
two years, and then returned and secured 
his master’s degree in 1895. He was a 
gentleman and a scholar in every respect, 
and a delightful companion. Having al- 
ready graduated from Minnesota he was a 
year or two older than the class average. 
Unfortunately, the secretary cannot supply 
details as to his family, but if he is sur- 
vived by widow or descendants, the warm- 
est sympathy of his surviving classmates 
is extended to them. 

After dilly-dallying all summer regard- 
ing a trip to Colorado Springs and the 
West Coast in search of some details of the 
history of the Refrigeration Research 
Foundation, the secretary took off in Sep- 
tember for a three-week trip. His few days 
at Colorado Springs gave him much of the 
information he sought, but was especially 
notable because he ran into a snowstorm 
of major proportions, said to be the worst 
September snowstorm in local history. 
From Colorado he went to Santa Monica 
for a week and was welcomed by the P.K. 
Bates’26 family as a second ‘dad.’ He saw 
on television some of the World Series 
baseball games, and also had time to call 
on numerous friends and business asso- 
¢iates (customers) of the family business, 
the Benjamin Chase Company, now man- 
aged by son Sam’33, at Derry, N. H. Then 
on to the Bay area, and a very fine visit 
with John C. Nowell, a classmate well 
known to all, at his lovely home in Hills- 
borough. It was a reunion long to be re- 
membered, for Jack has been a friend since 
our Freshman year, and we had many 
memories and many friends in common. 
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Jack and his wife, Sybil, were the most 
delightful of hosts, so this was a high spot 
in the ramblings of the secretary. So also 
was the stay with Hugh Griswold’'29, an- 
other of the old students who seem to have 
accepted the secretary as a sort of foster 
father. Such visits are of deep significance 
to this old man. Before returning to Cam- 
bridge he was inducted into a group of 
the leaders in the Northern California Sec- 
tion of the Food Technologists known as 
the Old Guard in that area. This, too, was 
a heartening experience. Finally, a jet 
plane to Boston ended the three weeks of 
unalloyed pleasure and spiritual profit.— 
SAMUEL C. Prescott, Secretary, Room 
16—317, M.LT. 
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On June 20 Tom Wiggin, I, began his 
87th year of an interesting life in engi- 
neering and otherwise. He has a family 
of five children, ten grandchildren and 
six great grandchildren. He is a consult- 
ing engineer mostly in Water Supply, 
Engineering Specifications Writing Com- 
mittees. For over 30 years he was chair- 
man of the American Standards Associa- 
tion Commission which has done research 
work and written the specifications under 
which practically all the cast iron water 
and gas pipes are made in the U. S. He 
has long been a member of the steel pipe 
and related committees of the American 
Water Works Association and chairman of 
the Spillway Committee. He served on sev- 
eral committees of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers and the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials. : 

For six years he worked on the Massa- 
chusetts Metropolitan Water System; two 
years on the new water supply for Pitts- 
burgh as deputy chief engineer; one year 
in preliminary studies of New York City’s 
water supply, then thirteen years as senior 
designing engineer of New York City’s 
Catskill Supply, including many miles of 
deep pressure tunnels — pioneer construc- 
tion. During World War I he was officer 
in charge of water and sewerage in 
France. Later he spent two years in China 
as engineer of studies for rehabilitation 
of the Grand Canal and in 1921 he went 
into private practice. 

Lately he has been one of the consult- 
ing engineers to the Board of Water 
Supply of the City of New York. For rec- 
reation in recent years he has enjoyed 
walking one quarter-mile (one half-mile 
occasionally) nearly each day from about 
May 30 to October 15. Ice skating in win- 
ter and in the summer sailing his aux- 
iliary sloop which, when not in use, is 
anchored during the yachting season 
about 200 feet from his front porch. This 
year he has had to quit the long distance 
swimming but not the other recreations. 

Today, November 13, the last day to 
send class notes for the January, 1960, 
Technology Review, shows a membership 
in our "95’s Eighty Plus Club of 23. 

Since last January, 1959: Charles Ad- 
ams, January 15; Gerard Matthes, April 8; 
Sam Maverick, May 24; Fred Richards, 
July 8; and Ed May, September 14, have 
gone ahead leaving us to carry on. All 
but eight of us have replied to our Octo- 


ber 9 appeal to check our membership up 
to date. So if you are one of the eight, 
mail us your present address in the enve- 
lope we enclosed in ours of October 9, 
so we can give you better service and a 
correct January 1960 account. — LuTHER 
K. Yopver, Secretary; A. D. F. Assistant 
Secretary. 
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No Boston newspapers, except the 
Christian Science Monitor; due date Fri- 
day the 13th; not a single item of class 
news at hand. So I reread the last issue 
of The Review and found in the Candle 
Count four 96 men who have reached 
the age of 85 this fall. Going through the 
71 membership cards we find 15 more 
who are or will be included on the list 
this year. In the same Candle Count the 
name of Joshua Crane’92 appears as a 
nonagenarian. Last night I saw the Bos- 
ton Bruins lose a hockey game to Detroit. 
The game was played on an ice rink 
having a design of colored lines, circles, 
and round spots, and rules whose enforce- 
ment kept continually interrupting the 
game. It was an intricate development of 
hockey since the days Josh Crane played 
on Jamaica Pond with a six foot curved 
end hickory stick under one rule: “shinny 
on your own side.” 

Myron Pierce was one of the 15 un- 
listed 85’ers, so I called him up on the 
phone. He answered and asked: “What 
is it you want, money?” Incidentally he 
was the last contributor to the general 
fund. The answer was: “No, this is my 
sad day for I have not an item about '96.” 
So I learned that he was still suffering 
from penicillin poisoning as he has been 
for a year, but still retains his law office 
and manages to get in town two or three 
times a week. Next month he and his 
wife leave for Towers Hotel, Miami, 
again, and both hope for the return of 
good health. He mentioned a friend he 
had in California who told him a few 
months ago that Hyde was not as active 
as he had been. You remember him as 
president at graduation. I didn’t but 
looked it up and found that Myron’s mem- 
ory was correct. I had heard that Charley 
was ailing some time ago, so a few weeks 
ago I wrote him but have not received a 
reply yet. It almost seems possible that 
there should be some among those 71 
members who would write to the secre- 
tary about their joys, sorrows, occupa- 
tions, hobbies, travels, or usual routines, 
how they manage to get around if they 
can’t walk or drive an auto (there seems 
to be some difficulty getting a license 
ever since President Lowell of Harvard 
had his revoked, not wholly on account 
of age but because of accidents he met 
with).— James M. Driscott, Secretary, 
129 Walnut Street, Brookline, Mass.; 
Henry R. Hence, Assistant Secretary, 105 
Rockwood Street, Brookline, Mass. 
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We have received word of the death 
last May of Frank E. Underwood, at San- 
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bornville, N. H. The Waterbury, Conn., 
Republican, reported at length on the ca- 
reer of James W. Smith who passed away 
in September as follows: “Mr. Smith was 
born in Lawrence, Mass., in October, 
1874, and was graduated from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1897. 
He was an instructor at M.I.T. the next 
four years. 

“After this Mr. Smith was empleyed by 
the American Steel and Wire Company, 
first at its Worcester, Mass., plant, then 
in Trenton, N. J., and later as assistant 
manager of the firm’s Pittsburgh, Pa., dis- 
trict. After service with the Wyman Gor- 
don Company for two years, he was asso- 
ciated with the Gray-Davis Company 
munitions plant in Cambridge, Mass., 
during World War I and the early post- 
war years. Joining the Torrington Com- 
pany in 1922, he remained there until 
1947 when he retired as superintendent of 
the firm’s Standard plant. 

“Mr. Smith was a charter member of 
the Litchfield Board of Finance and board 
chairman for 14 years. A Litchfield Bor- 
ough burgess from 1924 to 1953, he served 

‘ as senior burgess the last 15 years of his 
tenure. He headed the borough board 
committee which in 1931 directed exten- 
sive repairs to the sewer system. 

“During World War II and thereafter 
until his death, Mr. Smith was chairman 
of the Selective Service Board for this dis- 
trict. When young men left Torrington by 
bus or train for military duty, Mr. Smith 
usually headed the committee which bade 
them farewell. A 32nd degree Mason, Mr. 
Smith was affiliated with Aleppo Temple 
in Boston and a Newark, N. J., temple. 
He was formerly a member of the Litch- 
field Men’s Forum and the Litchfield 
County University Club. His marriage to 
Ruth Vaught of Worcester, Mass., took 
place in 1916. She survives him.” 

We have heard from E. Percy Brown, 
III, that he has moved from Wolfville to 
Kingston, Nova Scotia. We quote from his 
letter: “I never was much of a class mem- 
ber, as I came in on my diploma from 
the Royal Military College of Kingston, 
Ontario, where I had majored in chem- 
istry, math, and physics. It was not the 
same as if I had gone through the strug- 
gles of the Freshman year. I always felt 
that I owed Professor Robert H. Rich- 
ards, head of Course III, a great deal. 
He was with me out in northern Michigan 
during summer school in 1896 when I 
met with an accident that nearly finished 
me. I did fight off the effects for 15 years, 
but had to give up mining. After that I 
went on a small farm, raising apples and 
small fruits, which proved very helpful 
physically. I led a very happy life, was 
happily married and was able to put my 
four children through college. By the 
way, my oldest boy is now located in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and is state director of avia- 
tion.” — Aucustus C. Lamp, Secretary, 61 
Hillcrest Place, Amherst, Mass. 
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Happy New Year to all. During the 
absence of our secretary, his assistant has 
been asked to take over for the January 
and February, 1960, issues of The Review. 
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Ed will spend the months of November 
and December, '59, visiting his daughter, 
Mrs. Holden Furber, at Delchester Road, 
Gradyville, Pa., a suburb of Philadelphia. 
He intends to keep active outdoors, taking 
hikes in the woods, and so forth, and when 
he returns, we expect he will be one of 
our most vigorous classmates. His head- 
quarters after January | until about the 
middle of May, will be at the Hotel Ven- 
dome, Boston. 

Among some of the notes that Ed has 
left with me, is a clipping dated April, 
1959, recording the purchase by the Bab- 
son Institute of Business Administration, 
of a small oil on copper portrait of Sir 
Isaac Newton, which is a copy of the 
famous Newton portrait painted by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller in 1702, depicting New- 
ton at the age of 59. It is presumed that 
this copy, the only one of its genre in 
America, was painted by a contemporary 
of Kneller. The original now hangs in the 
National Portrait Gallery in London. This 
will be a valuable addition to Roger's 
Newton collection. 

We note from another clipping re- 
ceived by Ed, that Captain and Mrs. 
Fred B. Dawes observed their 60th wed- 
ding anniversary on June 23, 1959. Fred 
has spent his entire life since his marriage 
with his family in Hudson, Mass., where 
he has been engaged as an electrical con- 
tractor and where he still maintains an 
electrical appliance store on Main Street 
in Hudson. 

Our classmate, Ernest A. Bragg, who has 
lived most of his life in Milford and Hol- 
liston, Mass., sent us, in November, 1958, 
a 27-page booklet compiled by him and 
entitled “History of Braggville Section of 
Holliston, Medway, and Milford” pub- 
lished in 1958. We learn that Ernest's 
great-grandfather came to Milford in 
1795 where he established probably the 
earliest industry in this country for the 
wholesale manufacture of boots and 
shoes. Also from Ernest, we have just re- 
ceived an 80-page booklet of “Poetry and 
Prose” published by him in 1959. The 
philosophy expressed in some of his prose 
is serious but sometimes, as he says, 
humorous and sarcastic. It reflects old- 
fashioned honesty and the sturdy environ- 
ment in which Ernest was raised. He 
regrets that such truth and honesty are 
too infrequently encountered in the pres- 
ent business world. These characteristics 
are vividly expressed in his 18-verse poem 
“The Old Stone Wall.” Such walls are still 
much in evidence in the fields and woods 
of New England. Ernest still keeps active 
and we congratulate him on his 90th 
birthday which he celebrated with his 
family in Milford on October 25, 1959. 

It is always helpful to receive personal 
or other pertinent material which will 
provide interesting and informative read- 
ing for our classmates.—Epwarp S. 
CnaPiIn, Secretary, Hotel Vendome, 160 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass.; 
FrepDeric A. JONES, Assistant Secretary, 286 
Chestnut Hill Avenue, Brighton 35, Mass. 
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Word has been received of the death of 
Jedidiah A. Morrill of Rochester, N.H., on 





July 5. He graduated from Boston Uni. 
versity in 1896 and then took s decial 
courses at Tech. 

According to a notice in the / oston 
Herald, Edward E. Albee of Win hrop, 
Mass., died on October 15. Ned wis one 
of a group of Tech men who lived n the 
western division of the Boston and Maine 
Railroad. Your secretary also com nuted 
to Boston on the same train duriig his 
student days and then walked up I eacon 
Hill and over the Boston Common to 
M.1.T. The subway was then in the proc. 
ess of being built and we made etter 
time and got our exercise by hot footing 
it. Ned lived in Melrose then, as I cid, % 
I got to know him well. 

Gardner Barry suffered a partial «troke 
about the third week in October and passed 
away in November. Gardner and his sister 
were among those who attended our 60th 
reunion. He formerly lived in Melrose and 
was one of the commuting gang mentioned 
above. Gardner was formerly a civil engi- 
neer on the Cape Cod Canal. — Burr R. 
Rickarps, Secretary, 349 West Emerson 
Street, Melrose 76, Mass.; Percy W. Witn- 
ERELL, Assistant Secretary, 84 Prince Street, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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Roy G. Burnham died on June 19, 1959. 
After graduating with us from Course Il 
he held various positions with Lockwood- 
Greene Company, Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany, Library Bureau and others. In 1902 
he joined the teaching staff of M.LT. as 
assistant professor in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, and remained at the Institute the rest 
of his working life. In 1935 he became 
instructor in Graphics which position he 
held until 1944 when he retired as Profes- 
sor Emeritus. He lived in Essex, Mass., all 
his life and never married. 

Carl F. Suhr, who was also a graduate 
of M.LT. in 1900 from Course II, died 
September 13, 1959. Our information 
about Carl since graduation is very meager. 
He was a draftsman with Ansonia Brass 
and Copper Company, Ansonia, Conn. 
from 1901 to 1902, and assistant to the 
master mechanic of Ansonia from 1903 to 
1906. In 1906 he went with the American 
Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn., as 
draftsman, becoming engineer in charge of 
the power division in 1907. He apparently 
remained in this position until 1946 when 
he retired. He was still living in Water- 
bury at the time of his death. He left a 
son, Frederick G. Suhr’31, who is also 
with the American Brass Company, Water- 
bury, Conn. — ELBErt G. ALLEN, Secretary, 
11 Richfield Road, West Newton, Mass. 
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I have first to report the death of three 
classmates. The Alumni Office has notified 
me of the passing of Sumner Hazelwood, 
II, of Hancock Point, Maine. He had been 
retired for some time but I have no fur- 
ther information concerning him. Profes- 
sor Carle Hayward’04, has sent me a letter 
which he received from Frank Davis, a 
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classiiate of his, telling ot the death ot his 
brother, Oliver M. Davis, XIII,'01, at Mel- 
pourne, Fla., on October 9, 1959, after a 
three months’ illness with stomach cancer. 
He bad a varied career and retired about 
15 years ago. He was in his 80th year. Dave 
Cowell has just sent me a clipping from a 
Lake Wales, Fla., paper giving the death 
of William O. Kennard, VI, in his 8lst 
year. He passed away at his residence on 
October 24 after a long illness. He was a 
retired teacher and went to Florida seven 
years ago from Eliot, Maine. He belonged 
to tne Congregational Church and to 
Lodge 184 AF and AM in Eliot. He is 
survived by his wife, Mrs. Lula Kennard 
of Lake Wales. 

Bob Derby, I, reported last May from 
Williamstown that he had been on a cruise 
around the world visiting New Zealand, 
Australia, Singapore, Ceylon, Aden and 
Suez, Marseilles, France, Gibraltar, and 
London. There is not much on this mun- 
dane sphere that Bob has not seen. 

Dave Cowell, VI, from Hingham, Mass., 
wrote in May: “Had my 8lst birthday in 
January. My knees bother me a great deal 
so I don’t steam around far from home. 
I have several hobbies that keep me busy 
— correspondence with the two families in 
service, one in Germany and one in Flor- 
ida; railroadiana from 1900 back to 1890; 
and answering genealogical information 
for the present generation of the various 
branches of the family. So I keep going.” 

Charlie Tufts, X, says that his winter 
trip was unusually prolonged as his wife 
suffered a bad fall which necessitated her 
going to a hospital. 

There will be no class notes in February 
as the class letter is due to appear at that 
time. — THEODORE H. Tart, Secretary, Box 
124, Jaffrey, N- H. 
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I have to record the death of three of 
our classmates: Robert Mayo, Jr., August 
20; George E. Mather, October 20; and 
Louis S. Cates, October 29. 

Mayo died in Washington, D.C., where 
he had long made his residence, as most 
of his professional career was as a heating 
arid ventilating engineer in governmental 
departments. For a year and a half he was 
in the supervising architect's office, 
Treasury Department, as an engineering 
and mechanical draftsman and then for 
five years was a heating and mechanical 
engineer in the construction and repair 
branch of the quartermaster general's of- 
fice, War Department. He resigned from 
this position to take one in the chief me- 
chanical and electrical engineer's office, su- 
pervising architect, Treasury Department, 
where the work was along the same lines. 

Mather died in Ocala, Fla., where he 
had retired after a busy life. He had in- 
tended, when he first left M.L.T., to go 
into municipal engineering but decided he 
did not care for its political atmosphere 
and instead went with the Western Elec- 
tric Company. In 1913 he became chief 
engineer for the Puerto Rico Telephone 
Company and remained there for two 
years. Finding the climate detrimental to 
the health of his family, he left Puerto 
Rico and leased a farm with stock and 
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tools in his native Vermont and began 
farming. In 1916 he returned to Western 
Electric and in 1920 was sent to the Far 
East to straighten out some difficulties in 
the operation of telephone equipment in 
Singapore and Calcutta. Later he was con- 
nected with the development of sound- 
movies and worked for a few years 
standardizing the sound recording system 
and apparatus. Upon retirement he 
settled down in Florida. He is survived 
by his wife, son, and several grandchil- 
dren. 

The following is from the New York 
Times of October 30, 1959: “Louis Shat- 
tuck Cates, Chairman of the Phelps 
Dodge Corporation, leading copper pro- 
ducers, died late last night at St. Lukes 
Hospital. He was 77 years old. Mr. Cates, 
one of the great figures of American cop- 
per mining and refining, lived at 950 Fifth 
Avenue. He had been at work until a few 
days ago. He was born in Boston and re- 
ceived a degree in mining engineering at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1902. Eager to see action in the mining 
field, he became a time-keeper for the old 
Boston Consolidated Mining Company's 
mine at Bingham, Utah. Mr. Cates rose 
rapidly in his field, holding consecutively 
the posts of foreman, mine-shaft boss, su- 
perintendent of mines and, in 1910, gen- 
eral manager of the company. The same 
year, Boston Consolidated was absorbed by 
the Utah Copper Company, and Mr. Cates 
was made general engineer of the mines. 
About this time he was sent to Arizona 
by Daniel C. Jackling, vice-president and 
general manager of Utah Copper, to re- 
organize the operating staff of the Ray 
Consolidated Mine. He expected to be in 
Arizona a few weeks but remained there 
for nine years. In 1913 he became general 
manager of Ray, and six years later he 
returned to Bingham as general manager 
of Utah Copper. 

“Mr. Cates was credited with having 
been the first engineer to introduce the 
undercut block caving method of copper 
mining on a large scale. He borrowed the 
idea from the methods used in South 
African diamond mines. During his tenure 
with Utah Copper the open-cut operations 
were electrified and concentration plants 
remodeled to give a daily capacity of 75,- 
000 tons of ore, making the company one 
of the largest ore producers of the period. 
President of Phelps Dodge from 1930 to 
1947, and chairman since then, Mr. Cates 
played a leading role in its development 
into one of the world’s major producers 
of copper and copper products. In the 
years after 1930, Phelps Dodge acquired 
various copper properties. One of the 
largest transactions, which Mr. Cates di- 
rected, was the opening and equipping of 
tke Morenci open-pit property in Arizona, 
a $40,000,000 operation. 

“In 1938 he was elected the William L. 
Saunders Gold Medalist of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers in a ceremony at the Engineering 
Societies Building in New York. Many 
other honors, foreign and domestic, were 
also conferred upon Mr. Cates. He leaves 
his wife, Mrs. Ethel Cates; a daughter, 
Mrs. Norbert-A. Bogden; three grandchil- 
dren, and a great-grandchild.” 

McKechnie, who has seriously taken up 
the study of botany, in a brief note written 


last October, writes: “Thanks for the let- 
ter of October 1. Now and then I like to 
think over the years we spent at M.LT. I 
am comfortably situated here (Carlsbad, 
N.M.), enjoying the climate which is well 
suited to my age. I don’t take as many 
pictures as I used to but still enjoy field 
trips looking for rare plants. I hope to 
make a trip to Boston next summer as I 
still have relatives there and may be able 
to see you again.” Miss Lydia Weld, in a 
letter to Dan Patch, says she is enjoying 
living in San Francisco where she has 
many friends. From where she lives she 
has a beautiful view of the Bay and looks 
down on the Golden Gate. With binocu- 
lars she can see the ships as they come in 
and identify them by the funnel markings. 
She still follows her hobby—stamp col- 
lecting. John Marvin wrote that he was 
looking forward to taking the American 
Express luxury tour of South America on 
the S.S. Rotterdam leaving New York, De- 
cember 11. The itinerary calls for a stop 
at Havana, thence through the Canal, 
down the West Coast with Christmas at the 
Juan Fernandez Islands; then around the 
Cape, up the East Coast to arrive in New 
York, January 29.— Burton G. PHILBRICK, 
Secretary, 18 Ocean Avenue, Salem, Mass. 
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Robert Livermore, 83, of Boxford, 
Mass., died in the Phillips House, Boston, 
September 26, 1959. He was vice-president 
of North American Mines, Inc., a company 
which he founded, and also former vice- 
president and director of the Calumet and 
Hecla Copper Company. Born in Dorches- 
ter, he was a graduate of both Harvard 
(00) and Tech ('03), having prepared at 
Hopkinson’s School in Boston. Following 
graduation from M.1.T., he took part in 
mining explorations in Colorado and Ne- 
vada, in the early period of mining on 
muleback and horse and wagon. Later, he 
directed a mining company in Ontario and 
then entered the steamship business in 
New York with William R. Randall and 
Company. 

In World War I, he served as a captain 
in the Army Engineer Corps. Following 
the war, he returned to the shipping and 
steamship industry and then to mining. An 
officer and director of several mining con- 
cerns in later years, he served privately 
as a consulting engineer to many mining 
companies. He wrote several articles for 
technical publications. He was a member 
of the Somerset Club, American Institute 
of Mining Engineers and the Harvard 
Club of New York. He leaves his wife, 
Mrs. Gwendolen (Young) Livermore; a 
sister, Mrs. Livermore Wells of Boston; a 
son, Robert, Jr., of Beverly; two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Cecily Beal of Freeport, Maine, 
and Mrs. Gwendolen Woodward of Med- 
field; and 13 grandchildren. 

The Class has lost one of its most en- 
thusiastic members with the death of Gil- 
bert H. Gleason, 78, at Winter Park, Fla., 
October 27, 1959. He attended the Boston 
public schools, the Roxbury Latin School, 
and entered M.I.T. in the fall of 1899. 
He was a member of the '03 football and 
track teams and was elected assistant man- 
ager of the varsity track team in his 
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Sophomore year, becoming manager the 
next year. He also took part in college 
plays— “The Grand Duke” and “The 
Medicine Man.” He was assistant class sec- 
retary under Chester Aldrich from 1923 
to 1926. At the end of his Junior year he 
left Tech to start a new testing depart- 
ment for the Boston elevated railway. Six 
months later, he went to work for the 
Green Fuel Economizer Company, selling 
equipment for recovering waste Htat in 
boiler plants. He was for a time vice- 
president of the Dexter Engineering Com- 
pany of Providence, R.I. Then he spent 
several years with the Dodge Manufactur- 
ing Company, installing power transmis- 
sion equipment in textile mills. In 1916 
he was a member of the first troop, Mas- 
sachusetts state cavalry, and in 1917 en- 
listed in the field artillery of the regular 
army. Soon after his return to Boston, he 
Started designing and selling “Process 
Machinery.” A serious operation and a 
long period of hospitalization forced his 
retirement from active business in 1941. 
In 1932 at the winter olympics he was as- 
sistant coach of the U. S. hockey team, 
which only missed the olympic champion- 
ship by one goal. 

On November 23, 1903, he married 
Celia M. Baker of Boston. They had one 
son, Dr. Anthony Howe Gleason, and two 
grandchildren, Audrey Louise and Gilbert 
Howe Gleason, 3rd, all of whom survive 
him. In 1949 they moved from Boston to 
Summit, N.J., to be near their children. 
He was a Mason and belonged to the 
University Club of Boston, the Charles 
River Country Club and the Brae Burn 
Country Club; the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers and 
the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. He was also a member of the Sons 
of the American Revolution, his great- 
great-grandfather having been a Minute 
Man at the battle of Lexington and Con- 
cord.—LeRoy B. Gou.p, Secretary, 36 
Oxford Road, Newton Center 59, Mass.; 
Aucustus H. Eustis, Treasurer, 131 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Review office has ordered class 
notes to be submitted on Friday the 13th 
(November). That sounds unlucky so we 
will be careful what we write. That won't 
be difficult for there is very little news. 
A note from Frank Davis indicates that 
he went fishing at his camp in northern 
Michigan and caught a cold. Hope he had 
better luck on his hunting trip. He also 
reported the death of his brother, Class 
of 1901. 

Mrs. McCormick (Katherine Dexter) 
started her fall activities by attending the 
first meeting of the Back Bay (Boston) 
Neighborhood Association. This group is 
trying hard to keep this section of Boston 
from deteriorating too fast. 

A combination of cold weather and the 
efforts of our treasurer has solved the 
great wasp problem reported in our De- 
cember notes. 

New Year's day will be past history 
when you read this but we hope you made 
a resolution to send some items of interest 
for use in later editions. 
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The last two months have been free 
from obituaries and we had hoped to 
make it three in a row but Gus Bouscaren 
has passed along a note received from 
Walter Cronin, Jr., reporting the death of 
his father last May. Walter was a popular 
member of our Class in student days and 
many will note his passing with sorrow. 
—CarLe R. Haywarp, Secretary, M.LT., 
Room 35-304; Eucene H. Russet, Jpr., 
Treasurer, 82 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
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Among the letters received last fall was 
one from Jim Wick, II, who keeps coming 
back to Rockport during spring and sum- 
mer. In fact, he is so fond of the place that 
he has bought another house, in Pigeon 
Cove he says, because he wants his chil- 
dren’s children “exposed to that charming 
spot where they can swim, know fine peo- 
ple and be near dear old Boston — so next 
summer drop in,” at 6 Holbrook Court off 
King Street. Marion and I like Cape Ann, 
too, and spend a day there now and then. 

From the deep south came a letter from 
Terrell Bartlett, I, via Tom Hinckley. 
Terrell says in part: “I have the usual 
amount of work in my engineering office 
with emphasis on storm sewer programs 
and a new bridge over one of the new 
government flood channels here. As to 
other activities, I enclose a bulletin from 
our Kiwanis Club, which should certify to 
the boys that I am not getting old.” It 
seems that T was bowling and his first ball 
got all but the 10 pin, but by mistake the 
pins were set up before he could go after 
the 10. So they went into conference and 
decided that if his first ball got the 10 
they would call it a spare. Believe it or 
not, before his first ball slid into the gut- 
ter it nicked the 10 and brought it down, 
leaving all the rest standing. They agreed 
there was one chance in a thousand of 
doing that and awarded T “the fur-lined 
chapeaux.” 

Guy Ruggles, III, joined the ranks of the 
retired as of January 1, 1959, but says it 
took him till June to wind up everything 
in Cananea, Mexico, then spent the sum- 
mer in Bisbee, Tucson, Nogales, and Phoe- 
nix, where he has holed in at 2334 North 
29th Place. Drop in when you are on tour 
and if Guy isn’t home you may find him 
with Harold Plummer, III, whom he sees 
quite often. A long letter from A. B. 
Sherman, VI, in October was mostly per- 
sonal and Louis Tripp wrote early in No- 
vember that he had succumbed to my 
“moving appeal of October 1” (a P.S. on 
his Fund letter) and sent along his con- 
tribution to help toward the 100 percent 
participation of the Class. Louis is living 
in retirement at 202 Hix Bridge Road, 
Westport, Mass., after many years in re- 
sponsible engineering positions in several 
federal agencies in Washington, D.C. 

As a result of that first Fund letter, our 
class agent was notified by Miss Marguerite 
Souther of the death in March of John 
Glendon Souther, II, probably in Jamaica 
Plain where he was born December 14, 
1880. He prepared at that venerable old 
school, Roxbury Latin, got his degree at 
Harvard in 1903, then joined our Class 


Sophomore year as a graduate studer ‘. Al. 
though he took the three years in Mec hani- 
cal Engineering, his love was evic ently 
mining as his thesis was on “Black Sands 
from Gold Placers.” We have no reco: d for 
the first few years but by or before 19}3 
he was superintendent of the Artique Min. 
ing and Dredging Company, Quildc, Co. 
lombia, and until the early Twentics was 
with the Cia Minera Choro Pacificc Ap. 
tigoya at Buenaventura, Colombia. After 
an interval at home, he joined G: neraj 
Foods in 1930 as experimental engin: er in 
the Birdseye Division in Gloucester, where 
he continued until his retirement. His ad. 
dress had seemed to alternate between Ja- 
maica Plain and Alameda, Calif., since 
1937. 

From his widow, the Alumni Office re. 
ceived notice that Henry Bernon Tourtel- 
lot, V, died in August 1959. He was a 
graduate of Williams College and was 4 
graduate student with us Senior year only. 
For some years, until the early Thirties, 
he was with the American Can Company 
in south Boston, then until the late Forties 
was assistant to the general manager of 
sales in the New York office. His recent 
address since 1948 had been Stamford, 
Conn. 

The Alumni Fund letters seem to bea 
means of getting information about class- 
mates who have passed on. Sherm Chase 
received a note from Mrs. Merriam early 
in October. Charles Allen Merriam, II, died 
July 15, 1959, at Laguna Beach, Calif. He 
was born June 15, 1879, in Philadelphia 
and may have attended college before join- 
ing us Sophomore year as a special stu- 
dent. He was a member of the Mechanical 
Engineering Society and his thesis was con- 
cerned with “Investigating the Stresses in 
Locomotive Connecting Rods.” After grad- 
uating, Charles went West and for a few 
years was engineer with a company in 
Portland, Ore., then by 1915 was structural 
engineer with an architectural firm there. 
Later he became superintendent of con- 
struction and finally a partner in the firm 
of Doyle and Merriam in Seattle in 1919, 
after serving in World War I as captain of 
engineers. He trained at Camp Lee, Va., 
and was in the construction division until 
January, 1919, in charge of field work 
during construction of the Tullytown 
(Pa.) Bag Loading plant. Charles was a 
charter member of the American Legion 
in Seattle and his firm was active for many 
years, doing work for numerous banks 
throughout the state. He retired around 
1945 to Laguna Beach. 

A few days after the above notes were 
completed came a letter from Bob Cush- 
man: “I regret that this letter conveys 
sad news. Our Oregon M.I.T. Club has as 
you know listed four active and_ loyal 
1906 men for many years. On November 
10 this foursome was broken. Bill Cady 
passed on to the higher life. Bill will be 
deeply missed by our ‘06 contingent, by 
the other club members, and by his many 
friends here in Portland. Mrs. Cady dem- 
onstrated courage, faith, and a spiritual 
understanding throughout the drawn out 
illness.” Bob explained that there were no 
news clippings available because of a 
newspaper strike — we know what a trial 
that kind of a strike can be as Boston 
printers were out for over a week! How- 
ever, a year ago I sent Bill an abstract of 
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his career compiled from the usual sources, 
which he returned with additions and 
comm ents. 

William James Cady, VI, was born Feb- 
rary 12, 1885, in Ann Arbor, Mich. He 

ared for M.I.T. at Chicago Manual 
Training School and Mechanics Arts High 
§choo!, Boston. He was unique in one re- 
as the 04 Technique lists him as 
“VI Ist yr. S’— one of the few Freshmen 
who were listed with a course. Bill was 
a cute girl as a maid of honor in the 1903 
show “A Scientific King” and was one of 
nine men who played the mandolin in 
“Simon Pure Brass” the following year. 
He was in the Mandolin Club all four 
years, being manager 1904-1905, was a 
member of the executive committee of 
M.A.H.S. Club, and of the Electrical En- 
gineering Society. His thesis was on “High 
Frequency Voltage Measurements.” 

Soon after graduating Bill joined the 
Holophane Glass Company in New York 
City. It was there that I began my long 
friendship with him in 1908, when I ac- 
cepted V. R. Lansingh’s invitation to get 
into the fast-growing field of illuminating 
engineering with the Holophane Sales 
Company. Together, we moved out to 
Newark, Ohio, in 1910 when an engi- 
neering department building was erecte«|! 
for design, test, training, specification, and 
so forth, in that field. Bill was in charge 
of all photometric testing — and he solved 
a lot of problems! We parted company in 
1913 when Marion, whom I had taken out 
to Newark as a bride in 1911, and I moved 
to East Cleveland and Bill went west to 
manage a large apple orchard at Hood 
River, Ore., owned I believe, by an uncle. 
That kept him busy until 1925 — he related 
how one winter snow slid down the moun- 
tains, and buried a number of cars on 
the Columbia River Highway, where they 
stayed until uncovered by the spring thaw! 
From 1925 to 1953 he was head of the 
sales office division, Portland Gas and 
Coke Company. After retiring he had been 
associated on a part-time basis with a 
Portland firm, Hess and McFaul, dealing 
in investment securities. Otherwise, Bill 
had kept busy with golf, gardening, long 
auto trips, club, and other meetings. In 
1917 he married Nellie G. Hewitt of 
Indianapolis, who has our deep and sin- 
cere sympathy in her great loss. 

Howard Leslie Ober VI has moved from 
Monterey to Pacific Grove, Calif., Box 539, 
and Carroll A. Farwell, I, has asked the 
Alumni Office to change his address to 67 
Glendale Road, Sharon, Mass. I had talked 
by phone with Carroll to ask him if the 
change meant that he had retired but he 
said he was only semi-tired, as he still goes 
into Boston now and then, being consult- 
ant to, and director of, Fay, Spofford and 
Thorndike. The Farwells spend several 
months at Chatham on the Cape every 
summer. How do you spend your summers 
- and winters? — E. B. Rowe, Secretary- 
Treasurer, 11 Cushing Road, Wellesley 
Hills 81, Mass. 
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On Friday evening, November 6, 1959, 
the fall dinner of the 07 group was held 
at the Faculty Club at 6:30 p.m. with the 
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foliowing men present: Dick Ashenden, 
Henry Martin, Tom Gould, Bob Rand, 
Don Robbins, Gilbert Small, Phil Walker, 
and Harold Farrington. This is the first 
time that Harold has been able to attend 
any of our class functions for some time, 
and we had a very enjoyable evening, lis- 
tening to his account of how gas and 
oil wells are drilled and the product dis- 
tributed. He also spoke at quite some 
length on the financial problems involved. 
Your secretary reported on various class 
activities and answered questions from the 
men as to what our classmates were doing. 
Excerpts of this report are below: 

On November 4, your secretary received 
a letter from Mrs. Ruth D. Stevenson, 79 
North Main Street, Wolfeboro, N. H., no- 
tifying me that Albert F. Stevenson, whom 
we all knew as “Steve” when he was with 
us in Course VII, had died on May 27, 
Those of the men who were at the 50th 
reunion will recall that Steve attended, 
but apparently none of us knew that he 
was taken ill the last day of our reunion, 
and from that illness never fully recovered. 
He was quite a golf and camera enthusiast 
and pursued both of these hobbies at both 
our 45th and 50th reunions. 

Don Robbins received a note on October 
22, which he passed along to me, saying 
that Orrin W. Potter died last October 
13. He was a Course I man and owned 
the E/L Ranch in Greenough, Mont. We 
have had practically no correspondence 
from him and your secretary did not find 
that he was included in our ‘07 portfolio. 
As is customary, I have written to his 
widow. 

The Alumni Register notified me of the 
change of address of Frederic G. Coburn to 
Pilgrim Road, Marshfield, Mass. If any of 
the men can give me any further informa- 
tion about Fred, I would be glad to receive 
it. He was registered in XIII-A. 

They also notified me that Charles M. 
Luce, 245 Cottage Road, South Portland, 
Maine, had died on December 17, 1957, 
and stated that he was connected with '07. 
There is no information in the secretary's 
records relative to this classmate. — PHIL 
WALKER, Secretary and Treasurer, 18 Sum- 
mit Street, Whitinsville, Mass.; GARDNER 
S. GouLp, Assistant Secretary, 409 High- 
land Street, Newtonville 60, Mass. 
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The first dinner meeting of the 1959- 
1960 season was held at the M.I.T. Faculty 
Club, Cambridge, Mass., on Wednesday, 
November 4, 1959, at 6 p.m. Bunny Ames, 
Bill Booth, Vick Carter, Fred Cole, Leslie 
Ellis, George Freethy, Sam Hatch, Henry 
Sewell and Joe Wattles were there with 
Mesdames Ames, Ellis, Freethy, Hatch, 
Sewell and Wattles as our guests. As usual 
we gathered in the cocktail lounge, and 
were lucky to capture three tables and 
enough chairs to take care of our crowd. 
While enjoying our favorite appetizers, 
and the delicious cheeses and crackers 
from the buffet, we learned of the various 
summer activities of our group and their 
plans for the fall and winter. 

Myron Davis and his wife were on their 
way for a winter at St. Petersburg. The 
Hatches had recently returned from a visit 


with one of their sons in Cincinnati. 
About 6:30 p.m. we adjourned to private 
dining room No. 1 and decided what we 
wanted to eat. The food and service was 
just as fine as usual. After dinner the 
question of a 52nd reunion was discussed 
and it was decided to have one on June 
10, 11, 12, at the Melrose Inn, Harwich- 
port, Mass., on the Cape. June 13 is 
Alumni Day at Cambridge. As it was get- 
ting late, Joe Wattles didn’t show any 
Kodachromes and we adjourned about 
9:30 p.m. The second dinner meeting will 
be held on Wednesday, January 6, 1960, 
at the M.L.T. Faculty Club. 

Jimmie Burch writes from Dubuque, 
October 29, 1959: “Thought you might be 
interested in the newspaper pictures of 
the boss. We are all well and busy and 
looking forward to next June. Sunday, 
I am driving to Des Moines via Iowa City, 
where the oldest granddaughter, Nikki, is 
a freshman at the University. My daugh- 
ter, Mary Burch Patton, has passed her 
bar examinations, Juris Doctor degree, 
and will be sworn in at a session of the 
Illinois Supreme Court November 19 at 
Springfield. Business has become very 
quiet, possibly on account of the steel 
strike, but this should be only temporary. 
Right now the banking business is much 
more rewarding than the sash and door 
business.” 

George Belcher received the following 
interesting letter from Bill Grimes who is 
living in San Miguel de Allende, Mexico. 
I imagine some of you have visited the 
city: “We've been here for almost three 
years and love it. The city is about 250 
miles northwest of Mexico City, at an 
elevation of 6107 feet, and has a popula- 
tion of about 12,000. It is one of the few 
national monuments of Mexico, since the 
revolution against Spain started here, and 
General Allende was executed here by 
the Spaniards in 1811. Built upon hill- 
sides, the streets, besides being narrow, 
are steep as well as cobblestoned, so that 
walking isn’t easy. It now is a Mecca for 
tourists and artists. The big school here, 
which we attend (Instituto Allende) has, 
during the summer months, 300 or more 
students from all the states and some 
foreign countries. While the school has 
mainly art courses (painting, sculpture, 
murals, lithography, ceramics, and so 
forth), they also have courses in photogra- 
phy, and Spanish, which we are both 
taking. I have acquired quite some facility 
in Spanish; my wife not so much. 

“Although one can buy a house here, 
he must not change the exterior! Remodel 
the inside, yes, but maintain the old 
colonial exterior! San Miguel is pure colo- 
nial and must stay so. It attracts artists 
and photographers from all over the 
world. Cantinflas, Mexico’s leading co- 
median, owns a house here. Also Pedro 
Vargas, singer-actor, and Pepe Ontiz, re- 
tired bullfighter. The center of the town is 
the plaza or jardin. It faces a Gothic 
cathedral built by an Indian architect 
from postcard impressions of French ca- 
thedrals. It has a tall spire; with bells — 
a great exception to the city’s otherwise 
uniformly colonial architecture. This is a 
fiesta city! Officially there are over 30, 
many lasting weeks. However, any excuse 
goes for a fiesta, and the people gladly 
join in. All told, life here is fascinating 
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— we're in love with it and glad we picked 
it for retirement.” Cantinflas, who Bill 
mentions, was co-starred with David 
Niven in “Around the World in 80 Days.” 

Have you subscribed to the Alumni 
Fund? If not why not make it one of 
your New Year's resolutions and do it 
soon. 

Harold S. Osborne has been nominated 
by the Alumni Association for the position 
of Alumni Member on the M.1.T.-Corpo- 
ration Visiting Committee for the Depart- 
ment of City and Regional Planning. 

How about some news?—H. LEsTon 
Carter, Secretary, 14 Roslyn Road, Waban 
68, Mass.; Leste B. Exuis, Treasurer and 
Assistant Secretary, 230 Melrose Street, 
Melrose 76, Mass. 
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In the November Review we stated that 
we would continue to include news taken 
from the replies to the 50th reunion an- 
nouncements. Below is one from Royce 
Gilbert, XI, to Molly, from Umatilla, Fla.: 
“I had hoped to see you at the reunion 
and tell you of our adventures since our 
last talk. I am giving up going now as our 
daughter and family will be with us the 
first three weeks in June. It was the only 
time they could come so John (Doris’ hus- 
band) gave up his 25th M.1.T. reunion and 
I gave up my 50th. 

“Victoria has had a very bad time with 
her eyes. She had a cataract removed last 
September (1958) and the eye developed 
adhesions and has just recently cleared up. 
She now has 20-20 vision but will be trou- 
bled with double vision unless she wears 
contact lenses which she doesn’t want to do. 
We moved down here, selling our house 
in Tuckahoe, N. Y., and I have built a 
house to suit us. We are on the shore of a 
beautiful small lake and I can step out on 
our pier and catch a bass in my slippers. 
The house is equipped with a heat pump 
so that we have comfortable temperature 
and humidity the year around. Victoria is 
planting a nice garden and I have had 
good luck with my roses, which are the 
only part of gardening I have learned any- 
thing about. I am completely retired, only 
doing a little writing now and then. I have 
just given up trying to keep abreast of the 
development in electronics. They are com- 
ing too fast. We are in the midst of a com- 
munity that is infested with scientists from 
all over the country. We are at the start 
of the real summer here and find it quite 
enjoyable. It is very hot in the sun in the 
middle of the day, but the evenings and 
mornings are heavenly. Please extend our 
best greetings to your family and remem- 
ber me to any of the ‘09ers.” 

A letter from Mrs. Clarence Reeds to 
Francis Loud, VI, from Oklahoma City, 
Okla., states: “I thank you for the invita- 
tion and program of the 50th reunion of 
the Class of 1909 at M.I.T. of which Clar- 
ence was a member. Since his death in 
1952 I have been employed at the Okla- 
homa Geological Survey and will not be 
able to be away at this time. I remember 
some reunions many years ago which I 
enjoyed very much. If Mrs. Desmond is at 
the reunion, please tell her I have enjoyed 
the book “The Bewitching Betsy Bona- 
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parte,” and I gave a very brief review of 
it at a University Women’s Book Review 
Group. I hope your reunion will be most 
happy and wish more could be present.” 

Another from Mrs. Harold I. Eaton from 
Margate, N. J.: “The literature on the ‘09 
reunion and other activities is most inter- 
esting. Harold and I used to run up to 
New England many times for such affairs. 
Thank you for the invitation. I regret, due 
to previous out-of-town appointments, that 
I shall be unable to attend. (Mrs. Eaton 
has kept in close touch with the Class and 
has made a most generous contribution to 
the 1909 memorial fund in memory of 
Harold.) 

More recently Mrs. Thurston C. Merri- 
man wrote to Art Shaw, I, from Sarasota, 
Fla., with news we are all saddened to 
learn: “I regret to tell you that my dear 
husband died on August 16 in Sarasota 
Memorial Hospital of a pulmonary em- 
bolism which occurred when we thought 
he was on the mend after a drastic opera- 
tion for ulcers. It made him very happy to 
be one of the reuners of 1909. His illness 
began shortly after that weekend, though 
that weekend was not the cause of his ill- 
ness. I wish I could contribute to the class 
gift and probably I can if and when Thur- 
ston’s affairs are settled. My regards to 
Mrs. Shaw, whom I enjoyed meeting, and 
to yourself.” Art has written Louise a note 
of sympathy and we know that the mem- 
bers of the Class are sorry to lose a loyal 
classmate like Thurston. We are glad that 
we were able to see both of them at the 
reunion. Thurston was born in Hartford, 
Conn., and prepared at the Torrington 
High School. While at the Institute he was 
a.member of the Mining Engineering So- 
ciety, Rifle Club, and Tech Show Dancing 
Sextette. He performed his thesis with 
the late Herbert Stiebel. We remember 
him well at the 40th reunion at East Bay 
Lodge, for he played golf at the Wianno 
Country Club with George Wallis, II, and 
your secretary. 

We also received from the Alumni Of- 
fice a notice of the death of Captain Lee 
S. Border, XIII-A, USN Retired. He was 
born March 9, 1882 in Webster, Iowa, and 
graduated from the U.S. Naval Academy at 
Annapolis before coming to the Institute 
in our third and fourth years to study 
naval architecture. He was a member of 
the Hammer and Tongs, Iowa Club, and 
Society of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers. Our records show that he was 
stationed at several navy yards, particu- 
larly on the West Coast, such as Mare 
Island, Calif., and Puget Sound, Wash. For 
many years he was stationed at the Navy 
Department at Washington, D. C. We all 
regret his loss. — CHESTER L. Dawes, Sec- 
retary, Pierce Hall, Harvard University, 
Cambridge 38, Mass.; GEorcE E. WALLIS, 
Assistant Secretary, 185 Main Street, Wen- 
ham, Mass. 
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During the past month there has been 
no news from members of the Class outside 
of those working on the 50th reunion for 
next June. Jack Babcock, chairman of the 
reunion committee, has been giving time 
and effort to get things underway. Jack, 


who is living in Portland, Maine, comes to 
Boston nearly every week and we hold a 
meeting at the Faculty Club. Attending 
these meetings are Hal Manson, George 
Lunt, Ralph Horne and your secretary, 
Not only is the reunion discussed at these 
meetings but Jack, who is class agent for 
the Alumni Fund, can devote some part of 
the meeting to the problem of better par. 
ticipation by classmates to the Func. If] 
were to give the proposed program now 
decided upon by the committee, it ‘would 
be but a repetition of the information 
each member of the Class has received pre. 
vious to receiving this issue of The Review, 
The New York City 1910 luncheon club 
has been more or less critical of soine of 
the proposed places for a reunion but has 
been most helpful in making suggestions 
for locations which have appealed io the 
committee and the selection of whici: will 
assure a good time to all attending. Carrol] 
Benton and Larry Hemmenway are the 
New Yorkers who have been most helpful 
in writing and telephoning the opinions of 
those attending each monthly luncheon, | 
have been repeatedly asked at our meet. 
ings, “How many do you figure will attend 
the reunion?” It is my estimate that there 
will be more than 70 members attending 
with most of them bringing their wives. 
I met John Gray recently. He is enthusi- 
astic about the reunion and he said he 
hoped to have every surviving member of 
Course IV attend by writing personally to 
each one. If any members of the Class 
have delayed in answering the reunion 
notices, let this be a reminder to do so at 
once so that the committee may know 
what to provide for. — HERBERT S. CLEvER- 
DON, Secretary, 120 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
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Henry Dolliver, I, at the request of class 
President Don Stevens, II, has accepted 
the post of class secretary, and will try to 
live up to the standards set by our be- 
loved and capable Dennie, which will 
mean a lot of hard work and concentra- 
tion. The quotations below are from 
notes sent to Henry by Don: 

“When you accepted the post of secre- 
tary of the good old Class of 1911, I at 
once thought of our undergraduate days. 
Of course everyone remembers our one and 
only other secretary—lovable, capable 
Dennie. You and Dennie came from the 
same town, Framingham, Mass., and both 
went to Framingham High School. During 
undergraduate years you kept busy in 
many interesting ways besides books and 
studies. There was the tug-of-war in 
Freshman and Sophomore years, Tech 
Show chorus and Tech News staff in Jun- 
ior year, with subsequent promotion to 
associate editor. In Senior year you were 
elected class clerk and to the class day 
committee. Among the class officers to 
whom your election as class clerk attached 
you in our Senior year were myself, Den- 
nie, Ted Parker, I, and Gordon 
Wilkes, II.” 

As of early last November, 82 classmates 
had contributed a total of $1,424 to the 
O.B.D. memorial fund. The goal of the 
fund is to install a specially designed 
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mem rial window, in memory of Dennie, 
in F amingham’s Trinity Church. Addi- 
tions! contributions are still necessary if 
our ,oal is to be achieved. Following are 
quo! tions from a memo from Roy Mac- 
Pherson, II, chairman of the fund: 

“The memorial window will consist of 
two parts; first, the glass which will con- 
trol the light and establish the desired 
color; secondly, the design of the window, 
executed if possible in aluminum, fitted 
over the inside of the glass so that the 
design will be outlined against the glass 
background. It is proposed that the alu- 
minum be finished in gold so that the 
design will be effective both during day- 
light hours and at night when the glass 
will be dark. The design makes use of 
three basic Christian symbols: wheat, the 
grapevine, and three circles representing 
the Trinity. The window is directly in 
back of the altar, and dominates the 
chancel.” 

There were exactly 11 Eleveners at the 
annual “seven-come-eleven” dinner at the 
M.1L.T. Faculty Club last November 7. 
Present were Oberlin Clark, II, Henry 
Dolliver, I, Bill Fortune, I, Fred Harring- 
ton, I, Jack Herlihy, I1, Charles Linehan, 
I, Roy MacPherson, II, Carl Richmond, 
I, Suren Stevens, IV, O. W. Stewart, I, 
and Norman Wade, II. Harold Lord, I, 
and Gordon Glazier, VII, had expected to 
attend, but didn’t come. Henry and Jack 
moderated the meeting. Obie Clark re- 
ported that he is associated part time 
with Nelson Precast Concrete Company of 
Braintree. One of the projects on which 
they are currently working is related to 
the design and production of the new in- 
terchange at Routes I and 128 in Lynn- 
field and Peabody, Mass. 

Bog Stevens reported his present af- 
filiation with C. J. D'Amato Associates of 
Boston. They are also working on the in- 
terchange. Other present projects are 
interchanges in Haverhill and Route 3 in 
Hanover. Carl Richmond’s son Johnny, an 
Air Force pilot stationed in England, flew 
from there to Washington, D.C., in Novem- 
ber but unfortunately didn’t have time 
to visit his family, as he had to fly an 
F-101 back to England before they had a 
chance to get together. 

Stewart said that his vast blueberry 
patches had been attacked and badly dam- 
aged by birds until he prepared and in- 
stalled special nets over the plants. Birds 
still land on the nets, but can’t get at the 
berries. He also had some trouble with 
small rodents, but outsmarted them. O.W. 
is retiring from his office as president of 
the Massachusetts Blueberry Growers’ As- 
sociation, and accepting the office of 
chairman of the research committee. 

Obie Clark also mentioned that he and 
his wife had vacationed in the Virgin Is- 
lands last spring, and the following quo- 
tations are from a letter he wrote to your 
Secretary, by request, the day after the 
dinner: “Early last March, my wife Alma 
and I drove out to call on Emmons Whit- 
comb at his travel agency in Wellesley. 
We specified four things that we wanted 
in a vacation: 1) to be far enough south 
to be sure of the weather; 2) an informal 
hotel with good food; 3) located on a 
beach for bathing; 4) proximity to a town 
for shopping. After some discussion, we 
Settled on Hotel on the Cay, Christian- 
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stad, St. Croix, Virgin Islands. We flew 
direct from Boston to San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, and thence to St. Croix. The hotel 
is on an island in Christianstad harbor, 
and we reached it in a small boat, manu- 
ally propelled by oars. The weather was 
fine but on the hot side — up to the high 
80's every day and high 70’s at night. The 
food was good, but sometimes unusual — 
conch meat for supper one night. St. Croix 
is a free port (no duties) and Christian- 
stad has many fine gift shops, with beau- 
tiful, colorful, and original merchandise 
at low prices.” 

Cards were returned to Jack by the fol- 
lowing classmates who were unable to at- 
tend the dinner: John Alter, IV, Ernest 
Batty, II, Marshall Comstock, VI, Fred 
Daniels, VI, Calvin Eldred, VI, Carl Ell, 
XI, Harold Hallett, VI, Maurice Lowen- 
berg, VI, Morris Omansky, V, Munroe 
Pevear, IV, Donald Stevens, II, Gordon 
Wilkes, II, and Walter Wilson, X. 

Batty wrote: “November 7 happens to 
be my grandson’s birthday, and every 
other year I have to go to his party.” Com- 
stock: “Very sorry, but we made plans 
some time ago to spend that weekend at 
our son Charles’ home in Weston, Conn. 
They advise us that we may expect our 
eighth grandchild next April (their first 
child). Perhaps this will be the first to 
carry on the name.” Eldred: “I am still 
confined to my house, convalescing from 
two major operations earlier in the year.” 
Perk up, Cal! 

Carl Ell: “I regret a conflict in dates. 
As President Emeritus I still find much to 
do for Northeastern.” Hallett: “Retiring 
as of November 30, 1959, as chief super- 
vising engineer, division of building 
construction, Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts.” Lowenberg: “Saturday is difficult 
for me. Back teaching two days a week at 
Franklin Technical Institute.” Omansky: 
“Once again a sudden change in my ac- 
tivities (I have had many this year) will 
prevent my attending.” Pevear: “All goes 
well with me in retirement. I spend half 
a year in Barre, Mass., and the other in 
Boston. Good luck to you all.” 

President Don Stevens: “Wish I could 
(attend). I liked your October 1 Alumni 
Fund letter and sent a contribution. Best 
wishes to all. Please lead a cheer for Den- 
nie.” 

Notice has been received from the 
Alumni Office of the death of Arthur Un- 
derhill, VI, on July 24, 1959. Before his 
retirement he was a rate engineer with the 
Buffalo Electric Company. He was living 
in Buffalo at the time he died. 

Also we are advised of the death in 
1956 of Louis Walz, V, of Batavia, N.Y., 
and in 1958 of Ambrose Gring, X, in 
Brookline, Mass. 

The following address changes have 
been received: Harry R. Tisdale, V, 8151 
Lagoon Road, Ft. Meyers Beach, Fla.; 
Harry E. Lake, I, 154 Longwood Drive, 
Ormond Beach, Fla.; James J. A. Gannon, 
III, 310 Grove Street, Waltham 54, Mass.; 
Edwin Pugsley, VI, 76 Everit Street, New 
Haven 11, Conn. 

Well, as they say in the “funnies” — 
“That's All, Folks.” — Henry F. DOLLIvER, 
Secretary, 10 Bellevue Road, Belmont 78, 
Mass.; JoHN A. HEriny, Assistant Secre- 
tary, 588 Riverside Drive, Medford 55, 
Mass. 
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Word has just been received that Henry 
C. Smith, of 3900 South Crysler Street, In- 
dependence, Mo., kas been partially para- 
lyzed for the last seven years. He would 
greatly appreciate hearing from any of his 
old friends. Jay Cather was able to obtain 
a little business for his patented bird 
feeder through the mention made in class 
notes several years ago of his new venture. 
He is now bringing through a second lot 
of 100 and is trying to build up a backlog 
ready for shipment before Christmas. He 
is advertising in the October issue of Audu- 
bon Magazine and wonders how he is go- 
ing to find time to take the trip to 
Barbados that he and Liz had planned 
this winter. Jay states that although it is 
a small business he is busy with patent 
lawyers, advertising agents, and chasing 
materials. It sounds to me like a very in- 
teresting venture. 

Harris E. Dexter, VI, has just been hon- 
ored by Rotary International by his elec- 
tion as district governor for the current 
year. Among his duties will be the visiting 
of each Rotary Club in his district to offer 
advice and help on Rotary service activi- 
ties and administrative problems. Before 
retirement in 1957 Harris was director and 
vice-president of the Central Hudson Gas 
and Electric Corporation in Poughkeepsie. 
Among his other outside activities have 
been the chairmanship of the Traffic Com- 
mission and membership on the Advisory 
Board on Vocational Education in Pough- 
keepsie. He has also been a director of the 
Empire State Chamber of Commerce. After 
serving as an officer in World War I, he 
was consulting engineer in China for five 
years before joining the Central Hudson 
Gas. 

Your secretary enjoyed a very pleasant 
call from Jim and Mrs. Cook who had 
with them Harold Brackett and a Miss 
Forbes. The Bracketts were visiting the 
Cooks in Marblehead over the weekend 
and they were all good enough to drop in 
and give me the news of their recent do- 
ings. — FREDERICK J. SHEPARD, Ja., Secre- 
tary, 31 Chestnut Street, Boston 8, Mass.; 
Joun Noyes, Assistant Secretary, $326 Shore 
Crest Drive, Dallas 35, Texas. 
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If every member of the Class would 
drop a note to your secretary once a year, 
what a fine column this would be! Why 
not send us news of some classmate you 
heard about or especially about yourself? 
Your classmates like to hear about you 
and our other classmates, even if it is 
only a line or two. 

One of your secretary's fine aids is Bob 
Moorhouse. This month he wrote in tell- 
ing about new honors for Ray Dinsmore. 
Ray has just been named the top tech- 
nical man in the Akron area, by the 
engineering and scientific societies of that 
region. He was also just awarded his 
45-year service pin by his company’s 
chairman of the board, E. J. Thomas. 
Dinsmore is credited with keeping the 
Goodyear Rubber Company technically 
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foremost in the industry. Rucker Bris- 
tow was formerly a frequent correspon- 
dent, but has not been heard from since 
he attended the reunion. From another 
citrus man your secretary learned that 
Rucker is very busy working on a new 
process for merchandising citrus fruits 
which may revolutionize the industry. 
Best of luck to him. Rucker’s home is 
in Dunedin, Fla. 

The real prize should go to Alden 
Waitt (Major General retired). Not only 
does he travel all over the world, but he 
often drops a line to your secretary. I 
only wish space permitted me to quote 
some of his letters. The last letter was 
from Rawalpindi, Pakistan, written just 
after flying across the Himalaya Moun- 
tains — which your secretary understands 
is one of the worst flying regions in 
the world. Alden writes he was in an old 
DC3 two-engine freight plane. He writes 
he said a prayer of thanks for Don Doug- 
las, who developed this plane. Alden’s son 
is stationed there as a major in the para- 
troopers. Waitt had previously been in 
Germany where his daughter, married to 
a medical colonel, is stationed. I expect 
that by the time these notes are printed 
Alden will be—or have been —at his 
home base of San Antonio, Texas, running 
the Art Club or the Science Fair; most 
likely both. 

Frank Atwood had expected to attend 
our reunion, but his real estate at Edgar- 
town, Martha’s Vineyard, prevented him. 
His wife has for many years been both a 
real estate operator and interior decora- 
tor at Newton, Mass. They have retired 
to Edgartown and have built one of the 
finest spots on the island. It started out 
as a motel, but has been expanded to a 
real hotel. It is highly recommended for 
one wanting a good vacation place. It is 
known as Katama Shores. There is a full 
dining room as well as a cocktail lounge. 

One of the group of medical men who 
took special courses in the biology de- 
partment was Franklin Fette. Your secre- 
tary talked with him recently at Palo 
Alto, Calif. It was therefore with great 
sorrow that your secretary learned of his 
death last June 27. He originally came 
to the Institute from Wellesley, Mass. He 
spent many years in China, then retired 
to California. No details of his family are 
available. 

These notes will appear about the first 
of the year, so Happy New Year to all! 
And during the New Year write one of 
your class officers. —C. P. Fiske, President, 
Cold Spring Farm, Bath, Maine; H. B. 
RICHMOND, Secretary, 100 Memorial Drive, 
Cambridge 42, Mass.; H. A. AFFEL, As- 
sistant Secretary and Class Agent, R.F.D. 
2, Oakland, Maine. 
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Happy New Year! What a Class! On 
November 6 at the M.1.T. Faculty Club, 
28 ‘classmates and ‘guests gathered for an- 
other big class dinner. This was an excel- 
lent attendance and a tribute to the won- 
derful ‘spirit and friendships ‘in our Class. 
Larry Bailey, retired, is back with us and 
living comfortably at South Duxbury, 
Mass. Other retirees were Frank Murphy, 
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Kd Sullivan, Fred Waters, Stanley Osborn 
and Louie Young. Present also were Bill 
Brackett, Sum Eisenberg, Reggie Foster, 
David Hamburg, Jim Hoey, Jr. (president, 
1943), Wink Howlett, Clive Lacy, Larry 
Landers, Azel Mack, Archie Morrison, 
Harry Murphy, Ben Neal, Charlie Norton, 
Wally Pike, Pirate Rooney, Chet Runels, 
Jac Sindler, Bill Sheils, Easty Weaver, 
Pop Wood, and Max Woythaler with Lou 
Clements. This is just about tops! 

Speed Swift was laid up in the New 
London, N. H., Hospital, so we all signed 
and mailed a card to him, with our best 
wishes for a complete and speedy recovery. 
Regrets came from Bur Swain, Bill Spen- 
cer, Frank Scully, Jack Dalton, Dinger 
Doane (retired in Wilmington, N.C.), Sol 
Schneider and others, all of whom hope 
to be at our 45th reunion in June. With a 
generous check, Wayne Bradley, General 
Manager, Griswold Rubber Company, 
Inc., Moosup, Conn., wrote: “I had hoped 
to attend the class dinner November 6, 
but unfortunately I have been compelled 
to change my plans. I am a bit upset over 
this, as I have not attended a class meet- 
ing for some time and had surely hoped 
to make this one. I believe you know that 
we bought a factory in Moosup, Conn., 
a couple of years ago and now have a 
good home for our rubber company, 
which has grown considerably in the past 
few years. I wish you would make it a 
point to stop in when you are in this part 
of Connecticut. I am usually in Tuesday 
afternoons and on Wednesdays and Fri- 
days. Also, please say ‘hello’ to the boys 
for me.” 

Henry Daley wrote: “You will have to 
include me ‘out’ as we are leaving on 
October 21 for a trip south which will 
carry us down as far as Miami. We will 
be gone at least three weeks possibly a 
month. I will plan to attend the New 
York dinner in late January. Both Frances 
and I thoroughly enjoyed the many events 
of Alumni Day, especially the wonderful 
‘15 cocktail party and the earlier informal 
get-together at Mack’s Tavern. It was good 
to meet so many of the gang and their 
daughters (they must have been their 
daughters because they looked too young 
to be their wives). Am thoroughly enjoy- 
ing my retirement since being ‘fired’ last 
January 31, after 43 years with the Sturte- 
vant Division at Westinghouse, less time 
out in 1917-1918 in the Air Service mak- 
ing the world safe for the Democrats.” 
Please note that old world humor about 
the wives of the Class — well they are a 
good-looking group of ladies! 

It was a pleasure to welcome this fine 
bunch of classmates and guests — although 
they really, by now, are not guests, but 
simply “younger members” of our Class 
with their regular attendance. Lou Clem- 
ents always comes with Max and, of 
course, Bill Sheils and David Hamburg are 
regular sons of the Class. Frank Murphy, 
Jr., could not make it this time. Jim 
Hooey, Jr., is also part of 1915 by now. 
It was a great pleasure to have with us 
again Reggie Foster and Chet Runels, 
way down from Lowell, Mass. Long-dis- 
tance honors ended in a clese race among 
Charlie Norton from Martha’s Vineyard, 
Stan Osborne, who said he took a ship 
up from Hartford, Conn. (he may even 
have walked on the waves), and the 


winnah, Ben Neal from Lockport, \.Y. 
Max and Clive spoke about our sple.did 
and generous participation in the Alumni 
Fund. Chick Kane’24, Director of the 
Fund, is doing an admirable job and our 
Class is right up there at the top bac:ing 
him up. Do your bit for 1915 —for “ax, 
Clive, and Chick. 

Ben gave a stirring and appealing talk 
on our 50th reunion fund. He held the 
attention of everybody and received « ris. 
ing vote of thanks from us all as a trioute 
to his tireless and energetic devotio. to 
this work. He’s doing a perfectly swel! job 
for 1915 and for M.I.T., and deserves our 
support with generous contributions. He 
has received some substantial ones re- 
cently —how about yours? The smilest 
amount will help. No one knows what 
anyone gives—this is wholly between 
Ben and Mr. Snyder, Treasurer of M.1.1 

The big business of the evening was 
the plan for our 45th reunion at Snow 
Inn, Harwichport (Cape Cod), Mass, 
June 10-13, 1960. Wink Howlett had set 
this up, and he did a fine job; Wink 
spoke at length to the dinner group, de. 
scribing the place and the plans, details 
of which will be sent you shortly. It looks 
like another perfectly swell reunion for 
us. Many thanks to Wink for his time 
and work on this. 

On October 5, at Saint Peter’s Church, 
Petersplatz, Vienna, Austria, Frank and 
Mary Scully’s son, Robert Gay, was mat 
ried to Miss Rosemarie Hépler von Her- 
mingen. After a wedding trip in Europe 
and Northern Africa, this young couple 
will live in New York City, where Bob 
is associated with Frank in the Scully 
Signal Company. From 1915 to the bride 
and groom, go our hearty congratulations 
and sincere wishes for a long, happy life. 

At the October 26 meeting of the 
Alumni Council in Cambridge, Phil Alge: 
attended as a delegate-at-large from Sche 
nectady. Clive Lacy and I spent a pleas 
ant evening with him. Phil, retired, had 
been on a trip with Mrs. Alger and true 
to his word sent this interesting story of 
his colorful and exciting experiences: “As 
you commanded, I send you an account of 
our travels from Schenectady to Seattle 
via Bergen. Helen and I sailed from New 
York on the Stavangerfjord on March 26, 
just in time to run into a big storm. The 
tablecloths were kept wetted down fot 
three days, but no harm was done, and 
the passengers gained priceless material 
for story-telling at home. The Norwegian 
ship’s doctor at our table was a delightful 
character, who had served with the U5. 
troops in Korea as well as with the Royal 
Air Force in World War II. We paused 
briefly at Stavanger, known to seafaring 
men as the black city because of its (un- 
respected) ancient blue laws. At Copen- 
hagen we saw the beautiful statue of 
Hans Andersen’s mermaid; and were de 
lightfully entertained by a_ professor- 
friend at the university. On to Stockholm, 
where we had a fine view of the Nord: 
strom from a front room at the Grand 
Hotel. We remember best the fine statue 
of St. George, the Dragon, and the Prin 
cess in the great cathedral. It appears that 
George wounded the dragon to just the 
right degree, then had the princess lead 
him with a rope to where the people 
were gathered, and there slew him, thus 
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gainis'; full publicity for his great deed. 
Next, on to Uppsala where the Viking 
king s10unds and the university are. The 
rune stones commemorating Vikings who 
did not return from their ocean voyages 
interested us very much. We particularly 
enjoyed being shown around by the fa- 
mous lightning expert, Dr. Harold No- 
rinder. He has a laboratory provided by 
the government, under the Swedish ‘Lex 
Norinder,’ a law passed for the benefit of 
Laboratory Directors Emeriti. We flew on 
to Oslo, where we admired the ancient 
Viking ships, the Kontiki raft, and Nan- 
sen’s Fram, besides enjoying the first 
warm day of spring. Norwegians are 
delightful people, with all the good quali- 
ties one could ask for. Their country was 
wrecked by the Nazis, and they have had 
io rebuild their whole merchant fleet, go 
it is not surprising that there is a na- 
tional sales tax of 11 per cent, besides a 
steeply rising income tax. As they say, 
their country has plenty of nothing, aside 
from their mountains, fjords, and snow 
Then by train to Lillehammer, the center 
of skiing, where we found plenty of snow 
and cold winds, besides beautiful weather 
and pleasant company. 

“And so to Trondjheim, with the uni- 
versity, about a degree south of the Arctic 
Circle. Here also we were regally enter- 
tained by a professor-friend, whose ideas 
on education appealed to me very much. 
From here we took a boat down the coast 
to Bergen, passing many islands and snow- 
capped mountains. As usual, I visited the 
university, a fine institution, and we also 
wok a side trip to see an experimental 
forest area. A young forester showed us 
helts of Sitka spruce, western cedar, and 
Douglas fir; that far north the treeline 
comes at a little above 3000 feet, and the 
sil is largely bare rock. The highlight of 
our visit was a two-day boat trip down the 
Hardanger Fjord, one of the grandest in 
Norway. The boat stopped at many vil- 
lages, which can be reached only by water, 
and we were fascinated to see all the 
young people who came down to meet us. 
lo get to the boat we had to take a train 
up to Voss, where there is an old church 
and St. Olaf’s Cross, commemorating the 
first Christian king (about 1040). A taxi 
ride up into the high mountains above 
Voss was a delightful experience, in spite 
of the rain. 

“From Bergen the good ship Leda took 
us over the North Sea to Newcastle, where 
my nephew met us, and we spent three 
days with the family. A young British 
friend came up and drove us down to 
Rugby, allowing me to take in the art of 
left-hand driving as an observer in the 
front seat. We stayed at Rugby for several 
days, visiting the BTH Company, seeing 
two plays at nearby Stratford, and trip 
ping about to Coventry, Warwick, and 
Cambridge. We had a grand time being 
shown over the university by Professor 
Middleton, who is a most convincing ad- 
vwocate of the virtues of a Cambridge 
education. At last, we ventured south by 
ourselves, taking the byways to avoid 
trafic, pausing in Oxford, and reaching 
London at the quietest time on a Sun- 
day afternoon. There we put the car in 
a garage, and relied on the doubledecker 
buses to take us around. I talked at 
length with professors at Kings College, 
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Imperial University, and the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers. Here 1 gave a 
talk to a group of educators, and at- 
tended the annual dinner, making ssme 
very pleasant new friends. After climbing 
the 371 steps to St. Paul’s outer gallery, 
and seeing as many sights as possible, 
we drove off in the early morning, to 
Winchester and Salisbury. From here on 
we saw so many cathedrals, battlefields, 
universities, and historic sites that we be- 
came quite dizzy. At any rate, our mem- 
ories are filled with anecdotes, but it 
seems quite impossible to give a con- 
nected account of all we saw and did. 
Suffice it to say that we found many an- 
cestral records, took some 300 colored 
pictures, made many new friends, and 
had a wonderful vacation. 

“After seeing Stonehenge, Bath, Shrews- 
bury, Bristol, Sheffield, Manchester, and 
the Roman wall, we reached Edinburgh, 
the site of the famous Castle, the Wai 
Memorial and Holyrood palace. We rode 
the royal mile in a horse-drawn vehicle 
of Victorian vintage, with a gentleman 
driver of the old school. His rich Scottish 
burr and his many anecdotes are cher- 
ished memories. From here to St. Andrews 
to see the Royal and Ancient Golf Course 
and the university. Then on to Perth, 
where we met an old Scotch friend, who 
became our guide and host on a week- 
long tour of the highlands, ending at his 
house at Dunoon, overlooking the Firth 
of Clyde, with its never-ending parade of 
ships of all nations. En route home we 
drove by way of Dumfries to see the ‘Auld 
Brig O’ Doon’ and relive the famous ride 
of Tam O'Shanter and his old mare Meg. 
And on to Carlisle and Newcastle, where 
we turned the car back 2,500 miles from 
the start, and entrained for London and 
Southampton. The Queen Mary took us 
smoothly across to Ambrose Light and 
the welcome Statue of Liberty, so that 
we reached home on June 16. We just 
had time to repack, and then took off 
by air for Seattle, where I had a command 
date with the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers’ summer convention. 
This chore accomplished, friends drove 
us to Mount Rainier and for a week in 
Glacier Park with its lakes, and snow- 
capped mountains. At last our friends 
left us and we boarded a Great Northern 
train for Chicago and home. Now that we 
are settling dowr to the life of a profes- 
sor, we are gathering our resources to 
make the trip all over again.” 

The Review’s editor left out part of 
Loring Hall’s report in November on his 
recent travels, so we will make amends 
now. Of the countries that he saw, South 
Africa, Thailand and Hong Kong seemed 
to be making the most progress, and do- 
ing it without big handouts from Uncle 
Sam. In India, he was told by some of 
our Own government representatives that 
the millions we have sent there are 
wasted. His letter continued: 

“While Nehru builds his grandiose 
projects the lot of the common man gets 
worse — if possible. It looks like a hope- 
less situation unless the Indian philosophy 
of ‘leaning’ is changed so that they will 
learn to do something for themselves. 
The Rockefeller Foundation has done 
the most in that direction and deserves 
more credit than it is given in the press: 


The Philippines is another bad spot. 
The Filipinos blame their plight on the 
fact that we don’t pay them as individ- 
uals the reparations due for getting them 
involved in our war. They shrug off the 
huge amounts we have paid to their gov- 
ernment, and I must admit that most of it 
sticks to itchy palms along the way. 

“In marked contrast are the conditions 
in Hong Kong, the little British colony 
that has become the last refuge of really 
free enterprise. They ask alms of nobody, 
but go about their business with such 
energy and intelligence that they are 
even underquoting Japan and West Ger- 
many on many products. There are no 
currency restrictions, no import tariffs, 
no bureaucratic red tape and no labor 
unions. Taxes are low and yet the council 
is able to keep up all the necessary serv- 
ices and build huge apartments for the 
vefugees that keep coming in by the 
thousands from Red China. Money is 
pouring in from all over the world to be 
put to work in Hong Kong. The people 
seem to be happy and to enjoy working, 
in spite of long hours and the absence of 
coffee breaks and other fringe benefits. 
There is no agitation for a change in the 
form of government. I think the resi- 
dents, who are mostly Chinese, realize 
that if they cut loose from England the 
tcrritory would be quickly swallowed up 
by Communist China. Hong Kong is a 
good example of what can be done by 
hard-working, intelligent people of any 
race if government keeps out of their 
way. The progress being made by the 
Japanese is a revelation, too, but it still 
remains to be seen what they can do 
when and if the U. S. military expendi- 
tures are discontinued. Tokyo looks more 
like an American city now than New 
York does.” 

For our annual New York City class 
dinner, Larry Landers has done it again 
and set this up for us at the Chemists’ 
Club, 52 East 4Ist Street, for Friday, 
January 29. Bur Swain will again handle 
the details. Last year this pair did a 
wonderful job. Save the date; plan to be 
there. 

Help! Do your bit for 1915 and M.LT., 
for Max, for Clive, for Ben, and “help 
Azel.” — Azen W. Mack, Secretary, 100 
Memorial Drive, Cambridge 42, Mass. 


‘16 


From up near the Massachusetts-New 
Hampshire line, our President, Ralph 
Fletcher, brings the opening message in 
the column for this month: 

“I’m very pleased to have this oppor- 
tunity to say hello to you again, and may 
I express my sincere hope that this will 
be a year of good health and much hap- 
piness for all of us. Harold Dodge con- 
tinues to do his job wonderfully and has 
kept us very well informed on recent class 
activities and the individual experiences 
of so many of our classmates. Bill Bar- 
rett and Joe Barker are still giving their 
personal attention to the Alumni Fund 
and 50-year gift fund, and the results are 
encouraging. Jim Evans keeps right after 
us for attendance at the monthly class 
luncheons at the M.I.T. Club in New 
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York City, and his great pleasure comes 
from the steady attendance of classmates 
in that area and the occasional unex- 
pected visitor who just happens to be in 
the area on the right day and at the right 
time. I congratulate these men on their 
fine efforts on behalf of the Class of 1916 
and I urge everyone in our Class to do 
whatever he can to help them. Finally, 
may I say a sincere thank you to the 
many who joined together to give me that 
wonderful evening at Locke Obers in 
August? This truly was a complete sur- 
prise, and one of the greatest joys in my 
life. I shall cherish the memory always, 
and in the meantime am finding the 
chair very, very comfortable. Will hope 
to see many of you at the reunion—June 
10-11-12, 1960.” 

Cy Guething reports that he’s pretty 
much retired, that he and his wife enjoy 
fishing and nice people’s company: “Over 
the years we have had our eyes open for 
those places which we call nearly ideal. 
In summer, it is the Ojibway, Pointe au 
Baril, Ontario, on Georgian Bay. In the 
winter it is Pink Sands Lodge at Har- 
bour Island, Bahamas. At both places 
the guests are selected and food and fish- 
ing are excellent. At the Ojibway we 
have furnished and decorated our quar- 
ters for parties and happier rainy days.” 
He says further that they are taking their 
son Ted and his family down to Harbour 
Island for the holidays and are then stay- 
ing on four to six weeks for the required 
rest. He’s sorry to have missed the Steve 
Brophys who were guests at Pink Sands 
last season. He says: “It appears I shall 
have to change my routine slightly next 
spring and take my first and last trip to 
Europe. Am told that it is a ‘must’ just 
once during one’s lifetime, but I don’t 
believe it.” This trip will interfere with 
attendance at the 1960 reunion but he 
won’t miss the 45th in 1961 “providing 
I’m still breathing with fair regularity.” 

The fall 1959 educational edition of the 
Wiley Bulletin (John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc.) has a penetrating article by Van- 
nevar Bush, “The Gentleman of Cul- 
ture.” It considers why there is a wave 
of anti-intellectualism in this country, and 
what can be done about it. His talk on 
this subject at a recent annual meeting 
of the Pingry School in Elizabeth, N.J., 
so impressed the publishing house of 
Wiley, it has been reproduced in its en- 
tirety. 

Charles Cellarius tells of the happy task 
he and his company, Cellarius and Hil- 
mer, Cincinnati, have had in planning 
with Bob Wilson, the new Wooster Inn, 
which was formally opened in October. 
As Charles puts it: “You may be inter- 
ested to note that one of our classmates, 
Robert E. Wilson, has given to the Col- 
lege of Wooster, the major part of the 
funds to build the Wooster Inn. It is a 
colonial building modeled after Mr. Wil- 
son’s old home in White Plains, N.Y., 
and is a very handsome and valued addi- 
tion to the College of Wooster. Cellarius 
and Hilmer were the architects.” And 
Charles himself has just come in for a 
very high honor—an honorary L.H.D. 
(Doctor of Humanities), .conferred on 
him by Miami University in Oxford, 
Ohio, at the 23rd summer commence- 
ment exercises August 26, 1959, when he 
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gave the commencement address. The 
program gives an outline of his very busy 
and illustrious career. He is known espe- 
cially for his work in the design of col- 
lege buildings and churches. He has done 
buildings for the Western College for 
Women, Wooster College, and Berea Col- 
lege. Among his outstanding churches 
are the First Presbyterian Church in 
Findlay, the First Presbyterian Church 
in Middletown, the Mt. Washington Pres- 
byterian Church and the Church of the 
Redeemer in Cincinnati. But notably he 
has been the principal architect for 
Miami College for nearly 25 years. Since 
1936, he and more recently Cellarius and 
Hilmer have designed (if I count cor- 
rectly) 22 college buildings. The firm is 
currently designing seven additional 
buildings on the Miami campus. Quoting 
from the program: “In large degree the 
Miami University, which this year is ob- 
serving its Sesquicentennial, is a monu- 
ment to the asthetic beliefs and handi- 
work of Charles F. Cellarius . . . We take 
this occasion to acknowledge that grati- 
tude and satisfaction and we are proud 
henceforth to claim so devoted a friend 
as an honorary alumnus of the univer- 
sity.” The Class of 1916 is glad to add its 
congratulations! 

Jack Burbank reports attending Lew 
Pratt’s funeral on September 5 at the 
Waquoit Church. Lew had been a deacon 
of that church and in recent years was 
in charge of the restoration of the church. 
The minister’s closing remarks spoke of 
Lew as “a true and kindly gentleman,” 
a very fitting tribute. Jack says that the 
Don Websters, who live about seven miles 
away, had recently been over for an eve- 
ning meal and a session of bridge. Jack, a 
Cape Cod retiree as of July 1, 1959, finds 
retirement most satisfying—between golf 
at the Wianno Golf Club, house and 
grounds chores, and his small greenhouse, 
there’s not enough time to do all the 
things he schedules. He reiterates — his 
latchstring in Marstons Mills is defi- 
nitely out for any wandering classmate 
coming that way. 

Kem Dean responded around November 
1, saying he was just back in the office 
after slight surgery 10 days before, not 
serious, and that he’d be as good as new 
in a few days. 

Francis Stern tells of working with Ed 
Ken’47, President of the Hartford M.I.T. 
Club, in arranging to have Dr. W. J. Whit- 
man, head of the Department of Chem- 
ical Engineering, talk at the first public 
affairs meeting in Hartford on October 28. 
His subject was “Atoms and Peace.” The 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Com- 
pany made their auditorium available 
and their cafeteria served a delicious din- 
ner. Says Francis: ““The combination of 
Dr. Whitman’s subject and the beautiful 
surroundings of Connecticut General re- 
sulted in some 300 turning out, which is 
the largest turnout we have had in this 
area for a long long time. Needless to 
say Dr. Whitman’s talk was stimulating 
and above all, very hopeful. His entire 
viewpoint on world conditions and hopes 
for peace was an inspiring message, and 
I am sure that the ladies who constituted 
perhaps a third of the audience, were as 
enthusiastic about it as were the men, 
for the talk was completely nontechnical.” 


Francis leaves early in December for his 
usual winter visit with his childre: and 
grandchildren in Los Angeles. As he says: 
“If any ‘l6ers are going to be i: that 
neighborhood during January or ! ebm. 
ary, have them give me a ring 01 the 
telephone which is listed in my caugh. 
ter’s name: Mrs. Albert S. Cahn, 5314 
Onacrest Drive, and is AXminster 4-8297,.” 
He expects to spend the month of March 
in Palm Springs and then motor home 
shortly after April 1 “for as you know 
April 15 is the start of the fishing season 
and there is an unwritten law against be. 
ing anywhere except on a trout stream on 
that day.” 

A card from Aime Cousineau with date 
line October, Italy, helps to remind the 
rest of us that there’s much to be gained 
by keeping busy and doing things at least 
until you approach the middle 70's. He 
left Montreal in mid-September and had 
set the date of December 4 for his return. 
He writes: “I am traveling all over Eu. 
rope by air with Paris as my ‘focus’ point 
I must say I have enjoyed in the last 
year or two the 1916 luncheons at the 
Biltmore in New York.” Which is a re- 
minder that these luncheons are held 
every month on the Thursday following 
the first Monday of the month at 12:0 
noon in the M.I.T. Club of New York 
quarters in the Hotel Biltmore, right at 
Grand Central Station. Please write an 
explanation to Jim Evans (25-31 Fair 
Lawn Avenue, Fair Lawn, N.J.) when- 
ever you can’t make it. 

Norm Vile is now living on Plantation 
Key, Fla. You have to get out your atlas 
to see how far it is and what a wonderful 
spot it must be. He says the life down 
there is “tops” —swimming just 20 steps 
from the front door. His house is on the 
Florida Bay shore, with wonderful cii- 
mate and fishing. He has a consulting 
engineering business. 

An SS. Independence, American Ex- 
port Lines, post card from New York in 
the middle of October signed by Bob and 
Bill turned out to be a joint message from 
Bob Wilson and Bill Barrett. Apparently, 
on returning from independent trips to 
Europe, Bill and Mrs. Barrett and Bob 
and Mrs. Wilson were to their great sur- 
prise assigned adjoining seats at the cap- 
tain’s table. "Twas a real interim reunion 
with 11 per cent (4 out of 36) of the 1959 
reunion attendance. The Barretts had 
taken a boat trip to Italy, covered many 
points of interest from Pompeii to Switzer- 
land, and re-embarked at Cannes. Bob 
Wilson had been attending an Atomic 
Energy Conference in Geneva, and with 
his wife boarded at Algeciras, Spain. It 
seems that both groups had demurred 
when told they were to be at the cap- 
tain’s table, but according to Bill, in a 
subsequent letter, it was a most interest- 
ing table, and Captain Switzer was a de- 
lightful host. Bill says Bob “participated 
in all the indoor and outdoor sports 
aboard ship, won one or two prizes, and 
was called up before the assembled ship's 
company to accept them.” 

Victor Dunbar writes from Swampscott 
that he expects to retire in April. He 
says he had some interesting retirement 
plans but these had to be discarded when 
his wife passed on in January 1958. His 
son, Donald, who lives with him, expects 
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wo receive his Ph.D. in psychology in De- 
cember 1959 from Ohio State University. 

Pau! Page Austin, whose letter we re- 

rted last month, has given some first- 
hand comments on Bangkok that are 
intensely interesting. He says that Bang- 
kok, the capital of Thailand and a city 
of almost 1,500,000 people, is a pleasant 
place to live because it has almost no 

verty, such as one sees in India and 
some other countries in the Far East. It is 
hot and humid every day of the year, 
but the hottest weather comes in April, 
May, and June. Then from July through 
October the monsoon rains come and 
drop a total of about 50 inches of rain. 
The rest of the year there is almost no 
rain. In the hot season: “the temperature 
goes to about 96F every day, with a mini- 
mum of 85 and humidity of 80 per cent. 
In the rainy months the temperature 
averages only five to eight degrees lower. 
Bangkok is a beautiful city with many 
streets lined with magnificent big trees. 
In the residential districts, everywhere 
the eye rests is bright green luxuriant 
foliage and many flowering trees, shrubs. 
and plants. But the thing that fascinates 
me most is jungle, just outside the city, 
and its never-ending variety of palms, 
teak, bamboo, and many other trees that 
| can’t identify. Another interesting fea- 
wre of Bangkok is its system of canals, 
or klongs, which serve to drain the city 
and to bring in and distribute the fruits, 
vegetables, and bulky freight brought 
}down the Mae Nam Chao Phraya River. 
These klongs are lined with native houses 
that have no means of access but by water 
and many thousands live on boats that 
ply the river and the klongs. The klongs 
serve as water highways, furnish water 
supply to the inhabitants of its banks, 
and also as their bathroom and sewer. 
Bangkok has several hundred Buddhist 
temples or Wats, but after visiting three 
tor four of the biggest and finest, the rest 
start to look alike, so one generally quits 
there. These few have extensive grounds 
and a great variety of buildings and 
statuary. The typical Thai architecture 
used in the temples is beautiful as ap- 
plied there, but would look strange if 
built anywhere else. I couldn’t close this 
> letter without a word of tribute to the 
Thai people. We have found that they 
have many admirable traits. They are 
personally very clean, honest, loyal, and 
intelligent. They are eager to learn Amer- 
ican ways and they are very appreciative 
of what the U.S. government is doing to 
help them solve their problems. It is an 
inspiring sight to see the thousands of 
grammar, high school, and college stu- 
dents on the way to school, the small boys 
in black or khaki shorts, the older boys 
in black or blue long trousers, the girls 
in black or blue shirts. And all the boys 
wear white shirts, the girls white blouses 
all spotlessly clean and fresh every morn- 
ing.” As of October, Paul was back in the 
office of the Rogers Engineering Company 
in San Francisco and had “no prospects 
of going away again, for which I am 
thankful.” 

Arthur Shuey writes from Shreveport 
that semi-retirement doesn’t produce 
much news. Says they travel some — two 
months in Portugal and Spain and a 
month in England last summer and usually 
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a month in Mexico every winter. They are 
just a good day’s drive from the Mexican 
border so they get there quite often. Two 
of their sons live in Shreveport and one is 
a physical chemist with Rohm and Haas 
in Huntsville, Ala. He is Dr. Henry M. 
Shuey, in case any ‘l6ers meet him there. 
Arthur says further: “Three sons, and 
nine grandchildren, keep us interested in 
the younger generation. As we have many 
lakes at hand we get lots of excellent bass 
fishing, but usually mix music at Aspen, 
Colo., with some good trout fishing each 
summer. I served two nine-year terms on 
the Shreveport Planning Commission. My 
wife, Mary Willis Shuey, still writes — 
both articles and poetry — but has retired 
from teaching English at Centenary Col- 
lege here.” 

Arvin Page’s account of his and Claire's 
three months’ travels across the country, 
up the West Coast to Washington state 
and Vancouver, back through Yellowstone, 
Salt Lake City, and Pike’s Peak, has many 
interesting items and personal observa- 
tions. (We can never do justice to his 29- 
page tract.) He took the “short trip” 
through the Carlsbad Caverns in New 
Mexico: “Down the elevator we went 
about 750 feet to a large chamber in which 
there is a lunch room and numerous 
souvenir stalls or counters. In a party of 
about 150 we were escorted by park 
Rangers on a walk of a couple miles 
around a tremendous cavern with thou- 
sands of stalactites and stalagmites of dif- 
ferent shapes and excellently lighted. It 
is rather awesome to pass through this 
underground chamber so vast that a 20- or 
30-story building could be erected therein. 
About half way around the cavern the 
Rangers made everyone sit down on a 
series of stone benches while one of them 
delivered a lecture on the caverns. The 
main object is to give the older folks an 
opportunity to rest as the walk is strenu- 
ous. While the rest is welcome those stones 
get cold before the lecture is half over. 
They won’t allow anyone to leave or even 
stand. I recommend that anyone taking 
this trip carry some kind of insulating 
material on which to sit. The tour is well 
worthwhile but once is enough. Driving 
back through pea soup fog on a winding 
mountain road where the mountain goes 
straight up on one side and straight down 
on the other is guaranteed to keep the 
driver awake and the passengers on edge. 
Got back to the motel in time for cock- 
tails — we needed them.” 

Paul Duff says that missing Ralph's 
night in August was a big disappointment. 
All should know by now that any kind of 
a party planned by Jim Evans is just one 
of those things you don’t miss, especially 
when both Sibyl and Ralph are to be 
there. Paul still recalls the good time he 
and his son Kip had at the reunion. Kip is 
matried, has a daughter, and is doing well 
in field work for Strassenburg Company 
in New York City. He says his whole 
family got together in September for the 
first time in six years. He writes: “There 
were 29 of us this time compared with a 
roll call of 12 last time. A clever photog- 
rapher snapped us all with even the Il 
grandchildren snappably (?) quiet.” Paul 
is catching up on grandchildren. Our rec- 
ords (undoubtedly not up to date) show 
Emory Kemp and Moose Jewett with 11, 


Earl Mellen, 13, Eric Schabacker, 16, 
Hovey Freeman, 17, and Duke Wellington, 
21 (including some by remarriage). Addi- 
tional statistics for this department will 
be welcomed. 

Bill Drummey came back in October on 
the Bremen from a business trip to Eng- 
land. He said he fiew over, had four hours 
of business in London, and proceeded to 
take 12 days to do it. But there was a rea- 
son: “I was over tired because we are too 
busy, a pleasant disease that my young 
associates find delightful, but which only 
increases my headaches without other re- 
compense.” Bill has bought a new house 
on Cape Cod Canal, pointing out its chief 
virtue — an overly lazy fisherman can liter- 
ally cast for bass from his own back yard. 

The November class luncheon in New 
York was attended by Leonard Best, Jim 
Evans, Hovey Freeman, Herb Mendelson, 
Frank Scully’15, Len Stone, and your sec- 
retary. With Hovey’s and Frank’s one- 
after-another stories it was hard to get the 
eating started. Len Best was fresh from 
his triumph on election day — the passing 
by a nearly 200,000 majority of the college 
bond referendum in New Jersey. Len was 
head of a state-wide citizens committee 
that worked hard to get a favorable vote 
on this referendum which provides for en- 
larged college facilities in the state. 

We have letters from Steve Berke, E. C. 
Gagnon, George Petit, and Vert Young, 
which will be held over for next month’s 
column. We're glad to report that Louise 
Berke is coming along well and will be at 
the next reunion. E. C. Gagnon has be- 
come president of the Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank of Hurtsboro, Ala. George 
continues his statistical predictions for 
clients, and Vert Young gives a delightful 
account of the African safari he and his 
wife took starting last June. 

And so ends the column for this month. 
To keep ‘l6ers informed, send along news, 
notes, or bits of information, either to 
Ralph Fletcher (Box 71, West Chelms- 
ford, Mass.) or to—Harotp F. Dopce, 
Secretary, 96 Briarcliff Road, Mountain 
Lakes, N.J. 


‘7/ 


Another new year is getting under way, 
and we are only two and one half years 
away from our 45th reunion to be held at 
the Snow Inn at Harwichport on Cape 
Cod. Make your plans now to attend one 
of our biggest reunions. 

On Wednesday, October 28, Walter 
Whitman was the guest speaker at a pub- 
lic affairs meeting of the M.I.T. Club of 
Hartford, held at the sumptuous new of- 
fice building of the Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company. His subject was 
“Atoms and Peace” and was developed in 
layman's terms with historical connota- 
tions interpolated into the future. Walter 
pointed out that distrust and suspicion be- 
tween Russians and the western peoples 
must be put in the background if we are 
ever to work out world problems. As an 
example, he pointed out that in planning 
for the United Nations Atomic Conference 
at Geneva, which he chairmanned three or 
four years ago, he went to Moscow and 
laid before the Russian scientists the texts 
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of papers to be presented by western pow- 
ers delegates. Once they saw that the cards 
were going to be on the table, they re- 
sponded generously and effectively. Wal- 
ter’s deputy chairman was a young Russian 
scientist who did not exhibit any of the 
characteristics publicized in political dis- 
cussions. Walter’s theme was that we have 
got to be ready to “give” in order to “get” 
and “the more we get together, the hap- 
pier we'll be.” His look into the, future 
was one of optimism on two counts: 1) 
atomic power will be ready to supply all 
the energy needed by the world when oil 
and gas become scarce; and 2) the knowl- 
edge that the use of atomic power in 
armed conflict can destroy civilization leads 
to the optimistic opinion that nations will 
find other ways to settle their difficulties, 
probably through United Nations facilities 
with a possible United Nations police force. 

On the retirement front, we have news 
first from Charles A. Abels of North 
Tewksbury, Mass. He writes: “Since my 
retirement in 1954 from A. T. & T. (it 
must have been at age 60), I have occu- 
pied myself with church work — trustee- 
ship, religious education committee and 
telephone pioneer activities, including 
terms of vice-presidency and presidency of 
the local Life Member Club. Various 
other hobbies include a vegetable and 
flower garden, and home maintenance. 
The latter is aided by several power 
driven labor savers such as roto-tiller, rid- 
ing lawn mower, snow plow, and emer- 
gency engine-generator. Photography and 
plastics craft occupy my spare time.” 

David E. Waite was retired from the 
Wallace Barnes Division of Associated 
Spring Corporation of Bristol, Conn., on 
December 1. He writes: “We have long 
thought that sometime this might happen, 
so we have built a replica of the old salt 
box (Farmington) museum at Quonchon- 
taug, R.I. In the last 10 years we have 
landscaped it the way we wish. We now 
have adequate living space with guest 
rooms to use when our grandchildren visit 
us. We have been going to Quonchontaug 
for about 30 years, and naturally have a 
nice group of friends there. Having gone 
to prep school in Providence, we feel quite 
at home with many people at Quonchon- 
taug. We hope to take some long delayed 
trips that business would not allow. In 
particular, I have a sister living in Hono- 
lulu, and my wife has relatives in Eng- 
land and Munich whom we would like to 
visit. Perhaps when we have settled down, 
I will do some consulting work in engi- 
neering. In fact, ever since starting out at 
the American Steel and Wire Company in 
their research laboratory, I have been do- 
ing this type of work.” 

Philip E. Hulburd, who, up to the end 
of the last school year at Phillips Exeter 
Academy was professor and head of the 
department of mathematics, has now re- 
tired to Meriden, N.H. Phil writes: “I am 
now quite detached and remote from the 
Exeter scene, high up in the New Hamp- 
shire hills near Hanover. I continue to be 
a class agent of my Exeter class, and a 
trustee of Wheelock College in Boston, 
which my aunt Lucy Wheelock founded 
almost 75 years ago in a building only a 
block or so up from the old Rogers Build- 
ing on Boylston Street. In fact, some of 
our classmates will remember that I spent 
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our Freshman year living in the then 
Wheelock School, at 134 Newbury Street 
—on the top floor. Lowell Cady was my 
roommate, and I am sure that a lot of 
1917’ers were in that room. I remember, 
particularly, Dud Bell, Ducky Swan, Lin 
Noyes, Harry Sandell and Rusty White, 
climbing the stairs. There were probably 
many others whom I do not recall. As for 
the family, my daughter Lucy is married, 
and lives in Essex, Mass., in an 18th Cen- 
tury farmhouse close to Ipswich Bay. My 
son Bob teaches German at Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover. We have five grandchildren. 

“Betty and I are most comfortably set- 
tled in our old farm house at Meriden. 
The house was built about 1800. We ac- 
quired it in 1938 and have been gradually 
doing things to it since then. We have 
about 100 acres of woodland and fields to 
look out on, but I do very little forestry 
or gardening. I seem to be busy doing 
nothing, except a few odd jobs of interior 
painting, putting terrace furniture away 
for the winter, or filling the bird feeding 
stations. I still haven’t read all the books 
on the list but I’m making progress. I am 
finding this retirement business something 
of a problem. My shop is too cold to work 
in; local activities are not frequent enough 
to keep me engaged; but, worst of all, we 
don’t play bridge, and I don’t like to rake 
leaves or bring in wood for the two fire- 
places. So here we are.” 

About the only time we get news about 
Gus Farnsworth is from one of his friends. 
Phil Hulburd reports that: “Some weeks 
ago we had dinner with Gus and Julie 
Farnsworth at their house in Etna, N.H. 
Gus is about 12 miles from us, but I think 
he must be about 1000 feet higher, al- 
though we are 1000 feet above sea level 
and can look at Mt. Ascutney from our 
back terrace. Gus sees Killington, Pico, 
and Lincoln mountains, plus a lot of other 
of Vermont's high hills. The sunset from 
Gus’s house was the most gorgeous that I 
have ever seen.” Gus, let us know whether 
you are going to quit your consulting 
with Coverdale and Colpitts next March 
and live in Vermont. 

The Associated Industries of Massachu- 
setts announced the appointment of Ray- 
mond H. Blanchard as its President at the 
annual meeting on October 22. Ray is cur- 
rently president of B. F. Goodrich-Hood 
Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass. The 
association comprises 90 percent of the 
dollar volume of manufacturing industry 
in the state, and is headed by one of the 
most representative groups of informed 
and able executives in New England. The 
meeting filled the Hotel Statler, and the 
dinner and talks required the full capacity 
of the main ballroom. At the passing of 
the gavel to the new president, Mr. Blan- 
chard made a delightful acceptance 
speech, and moved into his new responsi- 
bility and leadership of the associated poli- 
cies and problems of Massachusetts 
manufacturers. The meeting was graced 
by the only special and continuing out-of- 
town guest, one Enos Curtin, who has been 
close to the executives of Associated In- 
dustries for some years. Ray will have a 
real job on his hands in helping to make 
the Massachusetts climate more healthful 
for both old and new industry. 

Douglas Hull McLellan, who received 
his §.B. degree in Architecture, died on 


July 8, 1959. He was a member cf the 
firm of Douglas McLellan and John For. 
tune of Los Angeles, Calif. Another archi. 
tect, John Wentworth, of Chicago, Ill, 
who was a member of the Class for only 
a short time, died on June 20, 1958, bur 
notice was late in arriving. 

For the grandparents who exc!iange 
jokes with their grandchildren, the follow. 
ing may be of interest: From a grandson 
who has learned a new joke: “Grandpa, 
do you know what dandruff is?” Grandpa, 
expecting a joke of some kind: “No, what 
is dandruff?” Grandson: “Why, it’s @ chip 
off the old block.” —W. I. McNEIL1, Sev. 
retary, 107 Wood Pond Road, West Hart- 
ford 7, Conn.; STANLEY C. Duwnnine, 
Assistant Secretary, 21 Washington Ave. 
nue, Cambridge 40, Mass. 
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There are many facets to a diamond 
each ground with exactness or error by a 
lapidary who may, or may not be an ex. 
pert. But in every case the grinding is a 
slow, delicate process. Ever since acquiring 
a taste for stresses and strains under the 
eagle eye of Charles M. Spofford, Craig P 
Hazelet has been polishing the faccts of 
his cerebellum on structural design. When 
the American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion offered 15 awards, totaling $44,000, in 
a competition for the best steel highway 
bridge designs, Craig was an interested 
party. Anything to stimulate more imag- 
inative, effective, and economical use of 
strong modern steels in bridges for super- 
highways was a jewel the grinding of 
which he yearned to examine. There were 
$00 entries in all, about a quarter of 
which were seriously considered for hon- 
ors by the judges, one of whom was our 
own Hazelet of the firm of Hazelet and 
Erdel, Consulting Engineers. The Class of 
1913 was also represented among the 
judges by Eugene L. Macdonald. 

William C. Foster has ground the dia- 
mond of his professional life to a high 
polish on many facets, including industry, 
government, and education. Bill has been 
renominated (tantamount to election) by 
the Alumni Association to serve another 
term as Alumni member of the M.LT. 
Corporation Visiting Committee for Spon- 
sored Research. This committee consists 
of nine members, three from the Corpora- 
tion, three chosen by the president, and 
three Alumni recommended by _ the 
Alumni Association. Ordinarily, they meet 
once a year to give advice and opinions 
as an interested group not connected with 
either the Faculty or the Administration 
of the Institute. Harold Weber is an- 
other of the brethren whose skill as the 
lapidary of his professional career has 
many a bright and shining facet. He was 
one of 50 of the country’s outstanding 
scientists and industrialists attending the 
fall meeting of the Army Scientific Ad- 
visory Panel. The panel was established by 
the Secretary of the Army in 1951. It 
purpose is to assist the Secretary and the 
Chief of Staff in their joint responsibility 
to give the United States a ground fighting 
force as effective, economical, and pro- 
gressive as its scientific, technological, and 
industrial resources permit. 
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Tom Brosnahan brightened his Euro- 

n trip somewhat by correctly pointing 
out ‘hat I did not do enough grinding on 
the ‘acet of my appreciation of the subtle 
connection between the spoken and the 
written word known as spelling to know 
the lifference between Thomas Grey, and 
Thomas Gray who wrote the famous 
Elegy we memorized in school (see the 
November notes). Tom did visit Stoke 
Poges where the churchyard is, and 
amazingly the pamphlet purchased there 
containing the history of the place (which 
goes back to the year 1107 A.D.) says 
“await alike the inevitable hour,” instead 
of the correct “awaits alike,” since it is 
the inevitable hour which is doing the 
waiting, not the boast of heraldry, the 
pomp of power, and so forth. Tom recog- 
nizes the correctness of the verb in the 
singular, but in lighter vein, he asks me: 
“How can the inevitable hour await when 
it does not exist at the present time?” 
Ah, my dear classmates, it did indeed 
exist today for many a man, and has 
on every day since mortals became nu- 
merous enough. Tom also seeks to help 
me polish my style by what he jovially 
describes as a “superfluous use of the 
first person pronoun.” However, having 
read Quiller Couch’s essay on style, I 
will use I any time I think I is the word 
I want to use. Though not exactly perti- 
nent to his comment, what could be more 
falsely humble, or a greater waste of print- 
er's ink than saying, “the present writer” 
when you mean “I”? Tom points out that 
he, too, has suffered at the hands of edi- 
tors, so please not to blame him for the 
title of any article he publishes. He should 
have the diamond dust award for writing 
the class secretary without being plied for 
news. 
Belatedly, information has reached me 
that three of us have completed their 
earthly polishing. George H. Ennis died on 


} June 30, 1956; Earl G. Watrous, Jr., died 


July 2, 1957; and Irving G. Hall, Jr., died 
sometime in 1958. No other details thus 
far. — F. ALEXANDER Macoun, Secretary, 
Jaffrey Center, N.H. 
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A note from Wayland Bailey says he is 
still enjoying life in Norwell. He is keep- 
ing busy at Bethlehem Steel, “helping as 
best I can in their shipbuilding program.” 
His son, David, has just finished a year 
interning at Massachusetts General and is 
now a medical officer aboard the USS Gen- 
eral G. M. Randall. 

Rod Bent is really the sportsman. He 
and Walt Beadle, retired from DuPont, 
spent the first 18 days in February skiing 
in Austria and this winter he is planning 
to go skiing in Switzerland. Most of the 
summer he spends fishing Atlantic salmon 
at his camp on the upper part of the 
Miramichi River in New Brunswick. He 
has four grandchildren with another ex- 
pected next April. His two sons, Gard and 
Jack, also M.L.T., run a wood working 
factory (Gardner, Mass.), streamlined 
with modern equipment, and would wel- 
come visitors. 

Thomas Bott writes that his daughter, 
Joan Bott, is now on the staff of the West- 
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minster Foundation of the Presbyterian 
Church on the campus of Iowa Univer- 
sity, lowa City. His son, David W. Bott, 
age 23, is a mechanical engineer with the 
Norden Company, Milford, Conn., and his 
other son, Thomas H. Bott, 3rd, is with 
the University of Pennsylvania Hospital 
on the administrative staff. Thomas has 
two children, Victoria Ann Bott and An- 
drew Thomas Bott. A note from New Or- 
leans from Locke Baum says that he is 
semi-retired and in good health. He is in- 
terested in photography and developing 
and printing pictures. In replying to a 
letter about Alumni contacts, Cutter 
Davis says that he and his wife have re- 
turned from a trip to England, Switzer- 
land, and Austria. 

Tom Goodwin writes that he is still 
doing business with Con Edison and will 
try to make the next reunion. Wynn Gay- 
lord’s address is now 91 Crest Avenue, 
Chelsea 50, Mass. He is ill and living in 
a soldier's home. Ed Deacon wrote in 
from Asheville, N.C. We hope he will 
send some news next time. Kenneth A. 
Wright has changed his address from 
Evanston, Ill., to 5555 Sheridan Road, 
Chicago 40, Ill.; Louis A. Brown, Jr., has 
a new address: 127 South Doheny Drive, 
Los Angeles 48, Calif. 

We regret to report that we have re- 
ceived notice of the death, some time ago, 
of Frederick L. Peart, Denver, Colo.; and, 
also, the death of Webb C. Patterson, Box 
349, Waltham, Mass., on October 5, 1959. 

Contributions to the Alumni Fund 
from 1919 are coming in, and we hope 
those of you who have not yet sent in a 
check will do so soon.—E. R. SMOLEy, 
Secretary, 30 School Lane, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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Walt Sherbrooke has recently been in 
poor health but is optimistic about an 
early recovery. Walt, who lives at 49 Mar- 
garet Street, Staten Island, has a son who 
is a freshman at Cornell and a daughter 
at the Emma Willard School in Troy, 
N. Y. George Burt is supervising the 
building and starting up of a modern 
factory for the Celotex Corporation lo- 
cated not too far from Chicago. Bill 
Freeman who used to be near Washing- 
ton, D. C., is now running Runnymeade 
Plantation in Poplarville, Miss., about 75 
miles north of New Orleans. He is raising 
tongue trees and cattle and he expects to 
be with us at the big reunion. Another 
one who says he expects to be there is Jim 
Scott of Scott and Stringfellow, Richmond, 
Va. 

Toots Kinghorn is located at 6101 Kay- 
wood Drive, Knoxville, Tenn. Art Little- 
field’s new address is 4430 40th Avenue, 
North, Minneapolis. Ed Brickett is with 
Construction Chemicals Company, St. 
Paul. M. H. Pai is at 2421 Webb Avenue, 
New York City. He has seven grandchil- 
dren. Dick Goldsmith is in San Mateo, 
Calif.; address 743 Nevada Avenue. Nick 
Smoley is in Ft. Wayne, Ind. Don Dowling 
has moved from Connecticut to Conners- 
ville, Ind.; address 514 Franklin Street. 
He is with the Roots Connersville Blower 


Company. Gardner Coolidge has moved 
from Rye, N. Y., to Milton, Mass.; ad- 
dress 188 Hillside Street. Art Peterson 
has moved from Montevideo, Uruguay, 
and is now in Caracas, Venezuela. 

Word has just been received of the 
death of Jeremiah A. Hallaren of Norwell, 
Mass. — Haron Bucsee, Secretary, 7 Dart- 
mouth Street, Winchester, Mass. 
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Happy New Year! 

Please return the class questionnaire 
now! We particularly need your reply to 
the questions about the reunion in Mex- 
ico next March and our 40th reunion, so 
as to know your wishes and to be able to 
mail you later details. At your request, 
we'll gladly forward additional copies of 
the blank form if you can’t locate yours. 
Our sincere thanks if you have already 
taken action. Receipt of your biographical 
data is especially appreciated as well as 
the “sweetening” for the class treasury to 
cover the expenses of activities in your be- 
half. 

March 10, 11, and 12, 1960, will see a 
large segment of the Class and their wives 
attending the 12th Annual Fiesta of the 
M.LT. Club of Mexico City. Again 1921 
will set many new records, chicf among 
them for being the first class to have had 
two reunions in two neighboring repub- 
lics beyond the shores of the United 
States. Interest in the coming party is 
heightened by the fact that the M.LT. 
Club of Mexico City will be celebrating 
its own 50th anniversary. Chairman Chick 
Dubé of our Mexico reunion committee 
writes that the “Noche Mexicana” event 
will see local Alumni and their wives at- 
tired in costumes native to various regions 
of Mexico. Of course, there'll be a pifiata, 
the traditional beaver with his sombrero 
and slide rule mounted on a burro, to be 
appropriately assaulted with a “kane.” 
Music is to be supplied by a popular ma- 
rimba and guitar orchestra. Chick says 
there are all sorts of places to visit during 
the periods not scheduled for official 
events of the Fiesta, such as silver mines, 
native factories for glass manufacture, 
leather making and hand tooling, and sil- 
versmiths plying their trade. Chick’s com- 
mittee has not yet revealed what special 
1921 events may be unveiled on March 13 
as an extra attraction, so watch your mail 
if you returned the questionnaire and said 
you wanted later mailings. Our own Viv- 
iano Valdés and Dr. Manuel Sandoval Val- 
larta are members of the Fiesta council, 
which means the red carpet will be really 
out for our reunion-minded couples. Write 
or phone Chick for hotel information, reg- 
istration blanks, and other printed matter 
if you have not already obtained full in- 
formation. His address is: Edouard N. 
Dubé, Consulting Engineer, 120 Tremont 
Street, Boston 8, Mass. His telephone num- 
ber is Liberty 2-2185. Make your reserva- 
tion promptly and join our 1921 reunion 
in Mexico at M.I.T.’s Fiesta time. 

The 1921 cocktail party last November 
16 was an enjoyable gathering. Fifteen 
members of the Class met in the pent- 
house above the Faculty Club at M.LT. 
at 6 p.m. and a majority stayed for dinner. 
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Chairman Ted Steffian welcomed the 
group and Chick Dubé gave a comprehen- 
sive survey of the 1921 reunion planned 
for the March Fiesta Week of the M.L.T. 
Club of Mexico City. Discussion evidenced 
much interest, particularly from those 
who will combine this trip to Mexico with 
a longer stay in southern climes. Mel Jen- 
ney discussed our 40th reunion in 1961 
and plans to tie in with the centennial of 
M.I.T. at that time. Currently scheduled 
is a weekend 1921 reunion prior to Alumni 
Day in June, 1961. The ladies are to be 
invited for this momentous occasion cele- 
brating two major events. Mel’s committee 
will mail detailed information in coming 
class letters. Mich Bawden briefly sketched 
the successful fund raising campaign un- 
der way to enable the presentation of a 
substantial 40th reunion class gift to Tech- 
nology. Our sights are high but not out 
of range. Mich congratulated his associates 
for their top-notch efforts to solicit gener- 
ous gifts for this project. Ray St. Laurent, 
our class President and anchor man of the 
speakers, was enthusiastic about progress 
on all these class activities. He expressed 
sincere thanks to those in charge and to 
the prospective participants for insuring 
the success of our reunion in Mexico, the 
40th reunion, and the class gift. Among 
those present were: Mich Bawden, Harold 
Bixby, Chick Dubé, Harry Goodman, Roy 
Hersum, Mel Jenney, Leo Mann, Phil 
Nelles, Larc Randall, Ray St. Laurent, 
George Schnitzler, Palmer Scott, John 
Sherman, Ted Steffian and Bill Wald. 

A friendly letter from genial and al- 
ways helpful Don Severance’38, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Alumni Association, says 
that Robert L. Moore has been renomi- 
nated for membership on the M.LT. 
Corporation Visiting Committee for the 
Department of Economics and Social Sci- 
ence. Frederick W. Adams has been nomi- 
nated for the Committee for the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry and Joseph L. Gillson 
for the Department of Earth Sciences. 
These are signal honors and well-deserved 
recognition of leaders in their fields. 

Speaking of Bob Moore, hope you saw 
the September 12, 1959, issue of Business 
Week, with a cover picture of Bob and 
Ernie Henderson against a background of 
their Sheraton-Plaza. In the finance sec- 
tion of that issue appears a review of the 
success story of this pair, which we have 
previously run in these columns, plus a 
discussion of the latest activities of their 
world’s second largest hotel chain, the 
Sheraton Corporation of America, under 
the heading of “Daring Financial Paths.” 
It makes capital reading. Of prime im- 
portance, Ernie and Bob seem to be en- 
joying to the utmost every moment of 
their self-imposed weighty burdens. 

Sumner Hayward phoned that he and 
Betty were Florida bound for vacationing 
and wanted the address of Glenn and 
Helen Fargo. Thanks to Herb DeStaeb- 
ler’s recent note, we supplied the St. 
Petersburg location of the Fargo Motel. 
Sumner also reported a chance meeting 
with Mich and Mrs. Bawden when he and 
Betty attended a wedding in Wellesley. 
Now comes a welcome personal note from 
Glenn, who reports he is president of the 
Fargo Company, St. Petersburg invest- 
ment house. Glenn is active in the St. 
Petersburg Yacht Club and the Lakewood 
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Country Club. He and Helen have three 
children, Glenn, Jr., Lewis, a Princeton 
graduate; and Virginia, who attended Rol- 
lins. 

Alfred B. Quinton, Jr., Brigadier Gen- 
eral, U.S.A., retired, of Washington, D.C., 
received an honorary doctorate of laws last 
June from Washburn University, Topeka, 
Kansas. James F. Curtin reports a change 
in his home address from Cleveland, 
Ohio, to P.O. Box 47, Freeport, Ohio. Al- 
bert J. Hanley is now with the General 
Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, 
and makes his home in Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio. Commander Bernard H. Moran has 
left Arlington, Va., for a new home at 6 
Grant Street, Natick, Mass. Isadore H. 
Rogovin is division manager for Colum- 
bia Pictures Corporation, Boston, Mass. 
New addresses have been received for the 
following and are available on request to 
your secretary: Isaac Dougherty, Palmer 
W. Griffith, Captain Ralph S. McDowell, 
Captain William J. Malone, Irving D. 
Marshall and Clarence S$. Wentworth. 

Members of fraternity reunion commit- 
tees and reunion chairmen of other classes 
who have utilized the popular Sheldon 
House, Pine Orchard, Conn., will be in- 
terested in a letter from Manager Carl S. 
Graves, who writes that the property has 
been sold for conversion to a residential 
area and there will no longer be a Shel- 
don House. We have had three enjoyable 
reunions there and were considering the 
site for our 40th reunion next year until 
the necessity of being near Cambridge to 
participate in M.1T.’s Centennial al- 
tered the plans. Carl says: “I certainly 
appreciated the co-operation of all the 
boys of the Class of 1921. Please convey 
my-sincere best wishes to all at your next 
meeting.” Mel Jenney’s 40th reunion com- 
mittee is busy totting up your promise of 
attendance via the recent class question- 
naire and says they will have an official 
pronouncement for these columns next 
month. 

“An informal ‘welcome home to Hol- 
yoke’ party was tendered to Albert E. 
Bachmann, Vice-president in charge of all 
five paper mills of Standard Packaging 
Corporation, by top executives and civic 
leaders of Holyoke, Mass., on September 
9, 1959,” notes the September 21, 1959, 
issue of Paper Mill News. Red will super- 
vise operations of the Chemical and Fine 
Paper Board Divisions, formerly the 
Chemical and Crocker-McElwain Paper 
Companies; the Missisquoi Division in 
Sheldon Springs, Vt., and the Eastern Fine 
Paper and Pulp Divisions in South Brewer 
and Lincoln, Maine. He has spent his 
entire professional career in the paper 
business, originally with Pjepscot Paper 
Company, then American Writing Paper 
Company, Kimberly-Clark Company and 
Missisquoi Paper Company, of which he 
was president. He was national president 
of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry in 1949-1950 and na- 
tional president of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents Association, 
now the Paper Industry Management As- 
sociation, in 1957-1958. His only son is 
also in the paper business. Ray St. Laur- 
ent, who sent us these notes, included a 
flyer on a management seminar in Florida 
which was addressed by Albert E. Bach- 
mann, Professor of Management, Univer- 





sity of Miami! Well, Red does have a resi- 
dence in Keystone Heights, Fla., and is 
well qualified on the subject! 

Irving H. Winslow wrote a most inter- 
esting note, saying he planned to join us 
for coming class affairs and we can assure 
him he will be most welcome. Irv is archi- 
tects’ representative and field superintcnd- 
ent on school construction for Korslun, 
LeNormand and Quann, Inc., Norwood, 
Mass., and lives at 200 Plymouth Street, 
Holbrook, Mass. He is the author of “A 
Simplified Method of Construction Cost 
Control,” which appeared in Engineering 
News Record. He and Mrs. Winslow have 
a married son, Frederick, who was gradu- 
ated from Union College in electrical en- 
gineering. Irv says he hasn't seen recent 
news of Art Brambach in these colu:ns. 
This must have caused Art to write in 
the next day’s mail and also send us a 
most complimentary note on these efforts 
in behalf of 1921. Art has been with In- 
ternational Business Machines for many 
years and is now their federal government 
representative in Seattle, Wash. He and 
Mrs. Brambach live at 12454 S. E. 25th 
Street, Bellevue, Wash. Vice-president of 
the Seattle Advertising Club and Presi- 
dent of the Seattle Sales Executives Club, 
Art also keeps active at sailing, fly fishing, 
skiing, and mountaineering. Daughter 
Margaret and son Robert both attended 
the University of Washington, both are 
married and each has three children. 
Thanks to both of you fellows for writing. 

Richmond S. Clark heads the co-ordina- 
tion division of Humble Oil and Refining 
Company, Baytown, Texas, and is re- 
sponsible for the group that plans and 
schedules all refining operations from 
procurement of raw materials to ship- 
ment of finished products. Rich writes a 
most welcome letter and says: “Enclosed 
is the questionnaire you sent. You will 
note that Mary Louise and I hope to at- 
tend beth the reunion in Mexico and 
our 40th in 1961. We had a most enjoy- 
able vacation in New England, going by 
plane from Houston to New York and re- 
turn. Following a few days in New York 
City on business, we rented a car in Provi- 
dence, spent several days on Cape Cod 
and then drove to Rockland, Maine, to 
spend four delightful days with Helen and 
Ray St. Laurent on Vinalhaven. Knowing 
them as you do and the perfect hosts they 
are, you can imagine how we hated to 
leave. We spent several days driving 
through Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and western Massachusetts. We had 
to see Sturbridge Village as Mary Louise 
is an ardent ‘museumist,’ to coin a word. 
Another week on Cape Cod and we went 
back to the ‘coal oil factory.’ After four 
weeks away, it looked pretty nice to us 
again. We acquired our second grandson 
last April 1. Our son, Sandy, and his 
family live in Houston, about 30 miles 
away, where he is associated with a com- 
pany dealing in sand, gravel, shell, and 
concrete.” 

Do you patronize our 1921 advertisers 
in The Review? Sounds like the “filler” 
notes in an amateur theatrical program? 
But we're not kidding. Consider the 
meaningful ads of Walter Hamburger’s 
Fabric Research Laboratories, Inc., for re- 
search, development, and consultation in 
the fields of fibrous organic and related 
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mat rials; of Morris Hart’s Hart Products 
Cor)oration, supplier of chemicals for 
every phase of textile, paper, and leather 
prox essing; of Al Wechsler’s Converse 
Rul: ber Company, manufacturers of vari- 
ous products, whose recent full page calls 
attention to a record of quality craftsman- 
ship in waterproof and canvas footwear. 

I: is with heartfelt sorrow that we re- 

rt the death of Alexander Morrison 
McMorran on October 20, 1959, from an 
accident in his home on Georgetown 
Road, Boxford, Mass. On behalf of the 
entire Class of 1921, we extend sincerest 
sympathy to his family. Born in Oak Hill, 
New Brunswick, on March 8, 1891, Sandy 
prepared for Technology at Phillips An- 
dover Academy and was graduated with 
us in Course II. He originally entered 
M.I.T. in 1915 but left to serve with the 
Royal Air Force in World War I. At the 
Institute, he was a member of Delta Up- 
silon, the Mechanical Engineering Society, 
Technique Electoral Committee, Fresh- 
man wrestling team and its captain, var- 
sity wrestling team, and the Sophomore 
tug o' war team. He had been manager 
of the acoustical and architects service de- 
partments of Johns Manville in Boston, 
on the staff of W. T. Roberts, Inc., New 
York, and at the time of his death he was 
the owner, general manager and treasurer 
of the Iona Supply Company, Salem, 
Mass., distributor of household supplies. 
He was active in the local council of the 
Boy Scouts of America and had been pres- 
ident of the Boxford Men’s Club. He was 
well known to all of us for his staunch 
love of sailing and fishing. He is survived 
by his wife, the former Borghild Fauc- 
hald, and a married son, Peter M. Mc- 
Morran. A nephew, Philip Fauchald, at- 
tends M.I.T. in the Class of 1960. Sandy 
had been a faithful attender at all our re- 
unions and had a host of friends in the 
Class. Irving D. Jakobson, to whom we are 
indebted for aid in preparing these notes, 
writes that he and Ruth as well as Rod 
Bent’19 and Mrs. Bent attended the serv- 
ices at the Congregational Church in Box- 
ford. Jake adds: “Sandy and I were close 
friends ever since we were together in 
Delta Upsilon and his passing is a severe 
shock to me and his many friends. He was 
greatly beloved by all his neighbors and 
associates. The girl he married many years 
ago was one of a group of my childhood 
friends when we were kids together in 
Sunday school.” 

Calendar: Reunion of 1921 in Mexico 
City on March 10 through 13, 1960; 
Alumni Day on campus in Cambridge, 
June 13, 1960; Fortieth reunion and 
M.I.T. Centennial in Cambridge, June, 
1961. Please return that questionnaire and 
say you'll be there! —CaroLe A. CLARKE, 
Secretary, Components Division, Interna- 
tional Telephone and Telegraph Corpora- 
tion, 100 Kingsland Road, Clifton, N. J.; 
Epwin T. STEFFIAN, Assistant Secretary, 
Edwin T. Steffian, Architect, 11 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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Your secretary has spent the last six 
weeks lecturing on experiences in the So- 
viet Union and giving Chamber of Com- 
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merce speeches on the civic and cultural 
advantages of Buffalo, and is now ready to 
resume full time in service of the Class of 
1922. Letters from President Parke Appel 
tell of the work done by Don Carpenter 
in talking to class members about special 
gift donations for this year. He also tells 
of the closing of Sheldon House in Pine 
Orchard, presenting a new problem for 
our 40th reunion. Constructive suggestions 
will be gratefully received. Attending the 
October meeting of the Alumni Council 
with Parke were Oscar Horovitz, Yard 
Chittick, and Warren Ferguson. 

Abbott Johnson has been nominated by 
the Alumni Association for the position of 
Alumni Member on the M.1.T. Corpora- 
tion Visiting Committee for the Depart- 
ment of Humanities. We are glad to have 
such astute representation. Albert S. Rair- 
den has been named plant manager of the 
Palmer (Mass.) division of Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company. He will have general 
supervision over all operations including 
rod mill, spring mill, and wire rope mill. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rairden have lived in War- 
ren for 13 years and have taken active part 
in town affairs. Samuel I. Zack, Vice-presi- 
dent of the engineering corporation of 
Gannett, Fleming, Corddry and Carpenter, 
has been complimented for his address on 
“Engineering Aspects of Financing Sewage 
Authority Projects,” in Dallas, Texas, at 
the convention of the Federation of Sewage 
and Industrial Wastes Associations. He 
played an important role in planning the 
Harrisburg (Pa.) and other sewage treat- 
ment plants. 

Donald Fell Carpenter, General Manager 
of Du Pont’s film department, was given 
several pages in a recent publication of 
Better Living under the title “Government 
Needs Businessmen.” The article is recom- 
mended not only to the members of our 
Class who know Don but to many other 
responsible citizens with ability in this 
time of need. The pictures and background 
highlights are especially well done. Ray 
C. Ellis, Vice-president of the International 
Division of Raytheon Manufacturing Com- 
pany, headed a group of U.S. electronics 
specialists in a five-week tour of Soviet 
plants this summer under State Depart- 
ment auspices. The group took 1500 
photographs and brought home over 200 
samples of components. He told of the 
Russians’ impressive incentive and bonus 
plans as well as estimates of future pro- 
duction. The Seattle Post-Intelligencer has 
dedicated an article to Horace McCurdy’s 
collection of ship figureheads in the Mu- 
seum of History and Industry. He was in- 
troduced as “a gentlemen and scholar,” 
with some credit being given to M.LT. 

The sincere sympathy of our Class goes 
to the families of the members who have 
passed away. Those about whom we have 
recently heard include: Kenneth M. Vree- 
land, Donald S. Laughlin, Colonel Will I. 
Levy, Homer L. Ferguson, Jr., Robert D. 
Estes and Colver P. Dyer. A list of those 
who have moved include Miss Florence 
W. Stiles, North Amherst, Mass.; Colonel 
Ross B. Warren, Corpus Christi, Texas; 
and Robert P. Russell, Lisbon, N. H. — 
WHuiITWorTH FERGUSON, Secretary, 333 Elli- 
cott Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y.; C. GEorcE 
Danprow, Assistant Secretary, Johns-Man- 
ville Corporation, 22 East 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 
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Your secretary needs some help in order 
to make the class notes interesting. Send 
in a short or long note concerning your- 
self and family — your classmates would 
like to keep in touch with you that way. 

We are sorry to report the deaths of 
three members of our Class. Stanley W. 
Lovejoy, Course VI, died on September 
24, 1959 in Hartford, Conn., at the age of 
59. Stanley was a native of Haverhill, 
Mass., and attended the public schools in 
that city. He was manager of research and 
engineering for the cutting tool division 
of Pratt and Whitney Company, having 
been with that company since 1954. He 
was an authority on cutting tools and the 
materials used to make them, including 
steel, carbide, and ceramics. He was 
author of a textbook on tool design and 
application, used by General Electric 
Company for training. The company 
awarded him the Managerial Award in 
1952. He also wrote a section of the Tool 
Engineers Handbook, published in 1956, 
along with articles in industrial trade 
publications. From 1923 to 1931, he was 
office manager of the Hood Rubber Com- 
pany, Watertown, Mass., leaving this post 
to run the S. W. Lovejoy Company. In 
1940, he joined the West Lynn Works of 
the General Electric Company, Lynn, 
Mass., serving as tool supervisor until 
taking the West Hartford post. 

Nelson W. Burtt died on September 4, 
1959, in Sharon, Mass. J. Coleman Jones 
died on October 10, 1959, in Portland, 
Ore. 

The following address changes have 
been reported: Dr. Robert V. Burns, 902 
South Greenway Drive, Coral Gables, Fla.; 
Dr. Malhotra Des Raj, Railway Service 
Commission, Churchgate, Bombay, India; 
Charles H. Ducote, 35 Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y.; J. Paul Harvey, 928 Good- 
win Avenue, San Jose 28, Calif.; Joseph 
R. A. Hobson, Jr., 1819 Grove Avenue, 
Richmond 20, Va.; Howard B. Keppel, 
Brookville Lane, Old Brookville, Glen 
Head, N. Y.; Elliot P. Knight, 59 High 
Road, Newbury, Mass.; Sutra Palasiri, 32/ 
34 Prasnanmitr Lane, Bangkapi, Bangkok, 
Thailand; Reginald H. Peene, 205 Forest 
Hill Road, Toronto 7, Ont., Canada; Les- 
lie W. Powers, 29 B Kenville Road, Buf- 
falo 15, N. Y.; Percival S. Rice, 178 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Boston 16, Mass.; F. 
LaVerne Smith, 11541 Weatherby Road, 
Los Alamitos, Calif.; William W. Vicinus, 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., 35 Acorn Park, 
Cambridge 40, Mass.; James B. Wyman, 
85614 Green Street, San Francisco 11, 
Calif.; Charles F. Woodbury, 825 Howard 
Terrace, Winter Haven, Fla. — Herpert L. 
HaybeEn, Secretary, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours and Company, Leominster, Mass.; 
AvBert S. Repway, Assistant Secretary, 47 
Deepwood Drive, Hamden 17, Conn. 
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As you can well imagine, steelman Ed 


Hanley has been rather busy of late what 
with interviews, radio appearances, debat- 
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ing, and all that. One radio interview, 
after the steel strike had been going some 
11 weeks, started off: “Now Mr. Hanley, 
I am not going to spare you at all. My first 
question is: When is the steel strike going 
to end?” Ed refused to commit himself, 
but did say that as far as Allegheny Lud- 
jum was concerned, “it could end tomor- 
row.” The debate was in Connecticut 
where he and a former vice-president of 
United Steelworkers wrestled over the 
problem of whether or not labor’s de- 
mands are inflationary. Don’t know who 
won, but there’s no question who took 
which side. Ed, by the way, has added 
another to his list of directorships. He’s 
now in the railroad business, a director of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Very intriguing feature story from Chi- 
cago, “Diversey Corporation a Global Suc- 
cess; It’s Been Cleaning Up for 36 years.” 
Diversey is a world leader in the manu- 
facture of detergents (and other chemical 
products) and what makes it of more than 
passing interest to us is the fact that its 
chairman is Herbert W. Kochs. Course XV 
men especially will remember Herb who 
was with us for three years. The origin of 
the name is intriguing. Long ago when 
the little group that formed the company 
was casting about for a name that would 
not limit them, one member looked out 
the window of the restaurant in which 
they were assembled, looked at the street 
sign, and said “I’ve got it —Diversey!” 
Some of you will know Diversey Avenue in 
Chicago. The piece concludes with a list- 
ing of company plant locations, among 
them France, Brazil, Hawaii, Australia, 
but it has never had a plant on Diversey 
Avenue. 

Another retirement has come to our 3?- 
tention. After 33 years with Bakelite aad 
Union Carbide, Preston H. Scott took a 
disability retirement on June 1. You will 
remember that last spring we had the un- 
happy duty of reporting the death of Mrs. 
Scott. Now Scottie finds there’s “not too 
much to keep me occupied,” so he has, of 
all things, taken up the guitar. Can't keep 
up with all these new guitar playing stars 
who come blazing across the disc jockey 
firmament, but expect to hear that Scottie 
has replaced Ricky Nelson almost any day 
now. 

Dr. Hudson Hoagland, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Worcester Foundation for Ex- 
perimental Biology, had a very intriguing 
piece in a local paper recently headed 
“Why I Am a Scientist.” incidentally, he 
didn’t start out to be a scientist. He got 
his $.M. in ’'24 as a Chemical Engineer. It’s 
a lengthy story, but here are a.few inter- 
esting lines: “Science is very good fun. The 
rewards of discovery are emotionally deeply 
satisfying. Like art, science is creative. 
Working on the boundary between the 
known and the unknown and advancing 
the frontiers of knowledge cannot be bor- 
ing.” 

George Holmes is a mining engineer 
who stayed out west where the mines are. 
Most of his time has been spent in Mon- 
tana or Nevada, in recent years in the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines office in Reno. Now 
they’ve evidently decided they need George 
at headquarters. He’s moved to Washing- 
ton. Ike Lee, as previously reported, has 
retired and is now completing the work 
for his master’s degree in early French 
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literature. He’s working on his thesis at 
the moment which is concerned with love 
among the early French. And, the French 
being what they are, especially the early 
ones, he’s wondering how the Southern 
Methodist boys will react to it. 

With deep regret we report the passing 
of three classmates. Paul Andrew Jeanne 
was with us for a year and got an S.M. in 
Electrical Engineering. He had been with 
Bell Labs for some time. This year he was 
a visiting lecturer at Cornell where, in 
October, he died of a heart attack. Charles 
H. Leonard, a graduate in Chemical Engi- 
neering, was manager and partner in the 
Silverton Flax Company in Oregon. He 
was forced to retire many years ago be- 
cause of physical disability. Recently he 
passed on. James B. Maxwell was another 
chemical engineer. He had been with 
Standard Oil Development since 1930. In 
May of this year he died. To the widows 
of all three go the sincere sympathies of 
the Class. 

Not a cheerful note on which to end, 
but that is it for this time. May the year 
ahead be good to you all, may it bring 
you peace and fulfillment. And whether 
or not you are retired, may it also bring 
you real accomplishment. — Henry B. 
KANE, Secretary, Room 1-272, M.1.T., Cam- 
bridge 39, Mass. 
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The first item of real importance con- 
cerns reunion plans. Dave Goldman and 
Ed Kussmaul agreed to serve as co-chair- 
men of the committee, and they will take 
over the job which Henry McKenna had 
gotten so well underway. The returns 
from Fred Greer’s letter are most encour- 
aging, although there are many of you 
whom we have not yet heard from. Won’t 
you please take a few minutes to return 
the slip attached to Fred’s letter, thereby 
giving our committeemen a clearer indi- 
cation of your intentions regarding the 
reunion? There is little doubt you will 
be missing a fine time if you do not find 
it possible to attend. About 30 classmates 
have already indicated that they intend 
to come, most of them with their wives, 
so that at this early date the returns are 
most favorable. You will be told in later 
mailings just who is going to be present. 
A note from Coolidge Hastings speaks 
most favorably concerning the spot picked 
for the reunion, and he hopes to be able 
to attend for the first time since 1930. A 
letter from Tom Price indicates his inten- 
tion of coming and, as usual, his offer 
to do anything he can to assist in plan- 
ning the reunion. 

A news clipping from the Worcester 
Gazette notes that Harold H. Belcher, 
who has been with the Rodney Hunt Ma- 
chine Company of Orange, Mass., since 
1943, as chief engineer and technical di- 
rector, has been named a director and 
vice-president of engineering for the com- 
pany. 

Geoff Roberts from far away Malaya 
sent in a fine letter resulting from your 
secretary’s remarks at having received a 
letter from Glen Bateman several months 
ago. It still appears that classmates in the 
most distant parts of the world are most 


willing to supply copy for the class notes, 
Although Geoff indicated he hoped he 
could get his message to Glen via [he 
Review, I am sure many of you wil) be 
interested in a few points that he made. 
A few months ago, he visited Rhocesia 
after a lapse of about 10 years. Qucting 
briefly from his letter, he stated: “On ow 
way back to Johannesburg from Victoria 
Falls, my wife and I spent 24 hours in 
Bulawayo. This town is notable amongsi 
other things as having been my birth. 
place. As I left in the year 1903, and had 
never been back, I was rather curious to 
see what the place looked like. We hired 
a car on a Saturday afternoon, and dove 
out to the Matopos. This is rather a wiid 
and forbidding looking piece of coui:try, 
with many large boulders poised on top 
of hills. We saw a Bushman painting in 
a cave exactly as they are described in 
the museum in Livingstone — the aniruals 
drawn in much greater detail than the 
human beings, who are usually depicted 
as running wildly, with legs outstretched. 

“We left the car and walked up wo 
Rhodes’ grave. Dr. Jameson and the first 
Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia are 
also buried here. There is a memorial to 
a small band of 33 men, commanded, | 
believe, by a Major Walker. An inscrip- 
tion on the monument states: “There Were 
No Survivors.’ All perished in an encoun- 
ter with the Matabele. These were brave 
men on this frontier, in those distant 
days.” Geoff goes on to tell of some other 
interesting experiences, including a Sun- 
day morning visit to the church in which 
his parents were probably married and he 
was christened, and tells of meeting some 
people who had been acquainted with 
his relatives. It was a most interesting let 
ter and greatly appreciated.—F. L. Fos 
rer, Secretary, Room 5-105, M.L.T. 
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This weekend we are sitting out a 
nor’easter at Pigeon Cove. The sea has 
been howling all night but the driving 
rain seems to have passed. The gulls are 
unusually friendly at times like this since 
their food supply gets cut off (the fishing 
boats are not around tossing fish trim- 
mings overboard). If we step out of doors 
with a few scraps, dozens of gulls appea: 
from nowhere and in the high wind they 
simply glide against the breeze almost at a 
standstill. As a matter of fact, a dispos-all 
is an unnecessary kitchen gadget whcre 
there are gulls — just put the scraps on the 
wall and let the gulls fight for them. 

I'm sure a certain classmate who manu- 
factures kitchen equipment will not agree 
with this philosophy. We have a letter 
from this classmate as a result of a note 
written by your secretary on the bottom of 
an Alumni Fund letter. Guy Frisbie writes 
us from Troy, Ohio: “I’m sure Chenery 
was glad to have your help in signing his 
Alumni Fund letters. My check is in the 
mail so you can see your efforts were not 
in vain. Thank you for your note regard- 
ing Fred Walch. The secretarial staff at 
Compagnie Hobart in Paris had a rough 
time trying to use an old Dewey and Almy 
address to find Fred but he is a well- 
known citizen and the mere fact that he is 
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now listed as ‘DeWalco’ didn’t stop our 
getting together. Time was limited as it 
always seems to be in Paris so we promised 
to get together for lunch or dinner the 
next time. Fred looks very fit and will 
welcone a visit from any of his '26 friends 
when they are in France. Our trip was 
most enjoyable. Flew the 707, New York 
to Paris in 6 hours and 43 minutes of ab- 
solute comfort. Our new grandson and his 
two s:sters looked good to us in Italy. My 
son-in-law, Stanley Martin, Jr. (M.1.T.'50), 
was busy getting his Italian helicopter on 
display at the Paris Air Show. Our return 
on the S.S. United States was made all the 
more enjoyable by galleys full of Hobart 
food machines and dishwashers. It was a 
shock to get the news from Ken Lord 
about Corb Hoffman.” 

Another classmate, Earle Lissner, has 
also been traveling and he mailed us a 
post card from Italy bearing the following 
message: “Alice and I are still working on 
the lecture project. Fifty dollars for small 
groups nearby, or expenses plus a small 
fee for distant groups. If the population 
ever tires of watching television with its 
tendencies to retrogress to ‘bang-bang — 
you're dead,” we may make our slides, 
movies, and travels pay off. We covered 
Vallombrosa and visited Fiesole today, fol- 
lowing Milton and Browning.” 

Now we must report the deaths of two 

dassmates. The death of Professor John E. 
Nicholas of State College, Pa., has been 
reported to us by the Alumni Office — 
the clippings have not come through and 
we will have to report more fully when 
we receive them. A letter received by Class 
Agent Pink Salmon tells of the death of 
Tom Montgomery: “My husband, Tom 
Montgomery, died of a heart attack July 
17, while on a vacation in Florida. He 
was vice-president of the Acme Sponge 
and Chamois Company, Inc., of Chicago; 
a member of the 1.0.0.F. Lodge of Chag- 
rin Falls, Ohio, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce, also in Chagrin Falls. He is sur- 
vived by me, his wife; a daughter, Mrs. 
Patricia Cridland of Peninsula, Ohio; and 
by two brothers, Dr. Hugh Montgomery, 
Ardmore, Pa.; and Professor Raymond B. 
Montgomery, Baltimore, Md. It is with a 
feeling of great loss that I write this let- 
ter.” 
Pink replied to Mrs. Montgomery for 
the Class as follows: “I greatly appreciate 
your writing to tell me about Tom. I re- 
member him from the.student days, as we 
were in the same course and shared the 
trials and tribulations of many classes. I 
do not, however, recall when I last saw 
him, whether it may have been at one of 
our class reunions or at an Alumni Day at 
Tech. I judge from the activities you men- 
tioned that he led a full life between his 
family, business, and community affairs. I 
am certain he is affectionately remembered 
by many friends and acquaintances. I ex- 
tend to you our deepest sympathy.” 

While the weather does not draw me 
away from writing class notes, I have so 
many weekend projects that I really must 
tear away. As you know, Rockport is an 
art center and one cannot come here and 
be exposed to so many wonderful things 
without trying his luck. I took a whirl at 
painting a few years ago and after two 
Saturday morning private lessons I was 
completely exhausted — trying to see 
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things the experienced artist visualized 
with ease. I quickly decided that there was 
no relaxation in it for me and have been 
working on the fringes. I have a friend 
who makes silver leafed decorated gesso 
tables and elaborate picture frames, so I 
have a table and several frames in the 
works. Another friend is a sculptor and he 
recently has had some of his works re- 
produced in reinforced fiberglass. I cannot 
wait to take a crack at that, too. Last week- 
end I tried gold leafing and gilded a 40- 
inch wood eagle. I’m trying to make a du- 
plicate of the eagle in rigid polyurethane 
foam — have made a rubber mold and ex- 
pect to foam the first eagle this week. 
Don’t send me any orders, though, my ca- 
pacity is about two eagles a year. If it 
takes me as long to gild them as it did the 
wood eagle, it will cut my capacity in half. 

How about dropping me a note about 
your activities? I have just noticed that 
this is the January issue that I'm writing 
(in early November). By the time this issue 
is published I hope we will be packing our 
bags for a short trip to some place that is 
warm. We were at Ed Wendell’s’25 for 
dinner last evening (he lives in Rockport, 
too). He is leaving soon for Puerto Rico 
and is trying to talk us into stopping by 
either there or possibly in Cuba if the po- 
litical mess gets straightened out a little. 
Does anyone have any other suggestions in 
that general direction? Till February — 
cheerio. — GEORGE WARREN SMITH, Secre- 
tary, c/o E. I. duPont de Nemours and 
Company, Inc., Room 325, 140 Federal 
Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
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In early September, Frank Massa, Pres- 
ident and Director of engineering of 
Massa Division, Cohu Electronics, Inc., 
and one of the country’s pioneers in the 
field of electro-acoustics, was the speaker 
at a meeting of the Braintree, Mass., Ro- 
tary Club. Frank’s plant in Hingham is 
one of the country’s major producers of 
sonar transducers used in the detection of 
enemy submarines and also used in hom- 
ing torpedoes and acoustic mines. Sup- 
plementing data previously covered in 
these notes, Frank Massa is the author of 
several textbooks, including “Applied 
Acoustics” and “Acoustic Design Charts” 
and holds more than 50 patents in the 
field of electro-acoustics. 

We learned from a recent news release 
that S. S. Auchincloss, President of Tra- 
cerlab, has embarked for Europe to seek 
additional business in the expanding 
European nuclear market. Prior to his 
departure, Mr. Auchincloss stated: “Now 
that the Euratom program is well under 
way, there is a much larger market for 
both reactor monitoring and nuclear lab- 
oratory instrumentation.” His first stop 
will be at Amsterdam, Holiand, where 
manufacturing operations by Tracerlab’s 
European subsidiary are getting under 
way. Following a series of business con- 
ferences at principal European cities, Sam 
will visit Tracerlab distributors in the 
Middle and Far East and will return to 
the U.S. by way of Manila and Honolulu. 

Richard L..Cheney has been nominated 
by the Alumni Association for the posi- 


tion of Alumni Member on the M.1.1 
Visiting Committee for Student Activity. 
As a matter of interest, the Corporation’; 
Visiting Committees are usually composed 
of nine members: three members of the 
M.LT. Corporation, three non-M.LT. 
members chosen by the President, and 
three M.I.T. Alumni members recom- 
mended by the Alumni Association. Ordi- 
narily the committees meet once a year. 
The purpose of the committee is to give 
the department the benefit of advice and 
opinions of an interested group other 
than those actually connected with the 
M.LT. Faculty or Administration. 

At the annual meeting of the American 
Petroleum Institute in Chicago, I was glad 
to see Art Connell again, and he is still 
vice-president of Stone and Webster Engi- 
neering Corporation. I also bumped into 
Howard Ferguson who jokingly accused 
me of having held up the news of his latest 
promotion with Standard Oil Company of 
Ohio “for competitive reasons.” In check- 
ing my files I did in fact confirm that 1 
had been advised in January 1959 that 
Howard had been appointed manager of 
wholesale and subsidiary sales and all I 
can do is apologize for this unintentional 
delay. At the above A.P.I. meeting, How- 
ard addressed the marketing division as 
chairman of the Lubricants Committee. 

Shell Oil Company has appointed Yours 
Truly as Manager, Products and Commer 
cial Sales.— J. S. Harris, Secretary, Shell 
Oil Company, 50 West 50th Street, New 
York 20, N. Y. 
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Jim Donovan's activities as special gifts 
chairman for the Class has provided this 
column with a number of interesting items 
— letters like the one following. Gordon 
Rogers, who is a consulting engineer in 
Berkeley, Calif., wrote Jim: “You ask 
about news of the Rogers family. Life has 
been very good to us. My first job after 
M.1L.T. was with Merritt Chapman and 
Scott Corporation. The next eight years |! 
spent with the Union Oil Company in re 
finery construction and maintenance. ‘That 
took me to the end of the war and for the 
past 14 years I have been doing consulting 
work for the fire insurance companies, de- 
termining value and loss on major indus 
trial fires, explosions, and disasters. This 
employment has been amazingly steady. 

“Our two children are married and we 
are experiencing the joys of our first grand- 
child. Our number one hobby has been 
boating. Three years ago we sold oui 
cruising sailboat and had a diesel cruise: 
built in Japah from American plans. It is 
small enough for the two of us to handle 
and maintain and large enough to carrv 
us to our favorite cruising spots in Mexico 
and Canada. On board our ‘Skookum 
Maru’ life loses its complexities.” 

In a letter to the Institute Faculty dated 
October 15, 1959, President Stratton an- 
nounced the appointment of Brigadie: 
General Benjamin S. Kelsey, United States 
Air Force (Retired), as Jerome Clarke 
Hunsaker Professor of Aeronautical Engi- 
neering (visiting) for 1959-1960. In citing 
Ben’s accomplishments the letter of an- 
nouncement says: “General Kelsey has 
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been active in both commercial and mili- 
tary aviation since 1920. A graduate of 
M.L.T., he received his $.B. in Mechanical 
Engineering in 1928 and his S.M. in Aero- 
nautical Engineering in 1932. He joined 
the United States Army Air Corps in 1929 
and compiled a distinguished record in 
flight testing, instrument flight develop- 
ments, and military operations in World 
War II. When he retired from active duty 
in 1955, General Kelsey was deputy direc- 
tor for Research and Development at 
USAF headquarters in Washington, D.C. 

“General Kelsey holds the Distinguished 
Service Medal, Distinguished Flying Cross, 
Legion of Merit, and Air Medal. In 1945 
he received the Octave Chanute Award of 
the Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences 
for his contributions to the field. He is a 
fellow of the I.A.S. and a member of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers. Since 
1955 he has been active as an engineering 
consultant to a number of industrial or- 
ganizations.” Congratulations on your ap- 
pointment, Ben, and our sincere admiration 
for your outstanding record of service! 

George Palo is the new chief engineer 
of TVA. His appointment was approved 
by the TVA Board of Directors while he 
and his wife Ann were vacationing in Eu- 
rope last May. George is the fifth man to 
hold this top engineering position since 
TVA was founded in 1933. Ralph Jope, in 
corresponding with the Palos, received 
notes from each of them. Ann is busy with 
the large house they have just bought at 
8129 Chesterfield Drive, Knoxville 19, 
Tenn. She is already looking forward to 
1963 and the 35th reunion. George wrote: 
“The new job is a lot of fun. Just last 
week, for example, I was in on the an- 
nouncement of our new steam plant — it 
will have units of 600,000 kw capacity; 
looked over our new 100-foot lift lock at 
Wilson Dam now in its final stages before 
opening next month; inspected the early 
construction for adding new hydro units 
to the old Wilson power house; visited our 
hydraulic lab to see tests on our new dam 
project; received the O.K. to go ahead on 
a $2 million bridge; and released bids on a 
group of new buildings. That provides an 
ample variety of engineering.” The Palos 
want you all to know that the guest rooms 
of their new home are made up for class- 
mates who may be in Knoxville. 

We regret to report that Joe Mulvey 
died on June 5 after a very short illness. 
The information was sent by his wife, 
Ann, in a note to Jim Donovan. Joe’s lat- 
est achievement at Scovill Manufacturing 
Company, where he was assistant works 
manager, was the completion of a $10 mil- 
lion copper and brass tube mill at the new 
Milford, Conn., plant. The first tube was 
drawn on the very day that Joe predicted 
when ground was first broken for the 
plant. Harold Harrington and his wife, 
Alice, attended the funeral. —Grorcg I. 
CHATFIELD, Secretary, 11 Winfield Avenue, 
Harrison, N. Y.; WALTER J. SmituH, Assist- 
ant Secretary, 15 Acorn Park, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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A belated happy and prosperous New 
Year to all you ‘29ers. Here are some in- 
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teresting bits gleaned at the reunion and 
from questionnaires that were filled out 
by the boys in June. Thought you would 
be interested. Earl and Martha Abbe, along 
with their family, appear to be ardent 
travelers. Over the years they have visited 
practically every state in the Union and 
plan a motor trip to Alaska next summer. 
They must be rugged as well as ardent. 
Earl is chief metallurgist at the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Armory. Al Eigenbrot, who 
has been with M. W. Kellogg since 1931, 
says he does quite a lot of traveling in 
managing Kellogg’s contracts for the Ca- 
nadian organization. Al hasn’t changed a 
bit. Herm Meissner is back at Tech as 
many of you know, with a full schedule of 
teaching and consulting activities. Herm 
reports finding problems in _ teaching 
equally as complicated as in industry. 
Wally Gale reports his hobbies are: “fewer 
and less strenuous each year: golf with an 
electric cart; fishing in someone else’s 
boat.” I must say again, as I have before, 
that all those who attended the reunion 
are indebted to Joan and Wally for being 
the inimitable hosts at Bald Peak. Wally 
and Joan live year ‘round at Melvin Vil- 
lage and love the life there. Wally com- 
mutes between the Institute and Melvin 
Village on weekends. Dick Coveney is Vice- 
president of A. D. Little, Inc., and has 
been with them since 1950. Dick developed 
Little’s business research operation and 
opened their New York office in 1956. 

It was good to see Joe Green again after 
a long lapse of time. Joe is a commercial 
engineer with Simplex Wire and Cable 
Company in Cambridge. He is happy to 
be back in his chosen field of electrical 
engineering after twice breaking out of it. 
onee into civil engineering and once into 
marine engineering. Hugh Hamilton is 
president of Eastern Air Devices, Inc., and 
director of several companies. Hugh re- 
ports leading an ideal life in Durham, 
N. H., after having moved his plant from 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Both Hugh and his wife 
Helen have traveled extensively in connec- 
tion with his company’s operations. 

Big Ted Malmstrom reports that after 
many years of traveling around the world 
he has at last settled down in New Eng- 
land. To quote Ted: “Bought a house in 
Needham — no more roaming! Career ap- 
pointment Civil Service— building flood 
control dams in New England — family 
and old friends near. Come and see us!” 
Len Peskin who is president of his own 
company, Thermal Research and Engi- 
neering Corporation, Conshohocken, Pa., 
has this to say: “In 1948 I founded my 
present company. Though small, it has 
grown along with our family happily and 
steadily over the past 10 years. Martha 
has worked with me from the beginning 
as my secretary and our operations being 
international have enabled us to travel 
abroad where we have many personal 
friends. We are taking great joy in seeing 
the development of our two boys who are 
both scholars, one in science, the other in 
economics. Our oldest is married and we 
look forward to our first grandchild.” 

John Rich, who is president of Improved 
Machinery, Inc., Nashua, N. H., reports: 
“Much travel during the years to pulp 
mills, mainly in the U. S., Canada, and 
Scandinavia. Company work getting started 
in plastics and viscose machinery. Have 


two boys now in college—no engir cers. 
We like our small city and lake life with 
the usual civic activities.” Norman V/ick- 
strand, who is with the Torrington Com- 
pany in Torrington, Conn., has ths w 
say: “Since 1953 I have been a math-ma. 
tician with Torrington Company, Be: ring 
Division. I’ve had several articles pub- 
lished on bearing applications. In 1958 
wrote ‘History of Connecticut Chipter 
Appalachian Mountain Club.’” Jim } ‘age. 
nis, who is a captain with Pan Ame ican 
World Airlines, is still flying overseas and 
most recently the jets. Jim says: “Same ol’ 
story as before — just flying back and ‘orth 
across the Atlantic, except now I co it 
about twice as fast and frequently as for- 
merly. As a captain of Pan Am's Boeing 
707 jets—the finest and the fastest —] 
must say that life is still interesting and 
rewarding.” Sam Shaffer, who was our 
most distant traveler to the reunion, is 
controller of the May Company in Los 
Angeles. Sam has been in the retail de- 
partment store business, except for four 
years, since graduation. 

Warren Walker, who is president of 
Graphite Metallizing Corporation has this 
to say: “My story has been one of those 
uncolored, mundane sort of experiences. 
I do very little traveling except on busi- 
ness and find that building a business 
takes up pretty much all of my time. I am 
personally much concerned with the lack 
of general interest in our national tax pol- 
icy. Very few people have read the na- 
tional budget and almost no one is inter- 
ested in the effect that the steeply grad- 
uated income tax system is having on our 
free enterprise system. I have made some 
speeches on this matter but find very little 
interest in doing something positive.” Ed 
Powley was New York regional manager 
for City Service Oil Company. Ed and Dot 
spent a weekend with us in Maine, and at 
that time Ed had been promoted and now 
has responsibility for the entire East Coast 
region. It was grand to get reacquainted 
after a long spell of not seeing either Ed 
or Dot. Murry Brimberg, who is president 
of Brimberg Associates in Washington, 
says: “The family has left science to the 
male member and is proceeding along cul- 
tural lines. We love residing in Washing: 
ton and participate in many organizations. 
We would certainly like to see any ‘29ers 
visiting Washington.” 

Gordon Bowie, who is with the New 
York Telephone Company, wrote: “In 
business, for the last five years, I have 
been associated with sales, finally as gen- 
eral sales manager in the engineering de- 
partment. I am _ responsible for the 
mechanization of clerical procedures in 
the upstate (N. Y.) territory. For travel 
we are trying to see America first and 
have pretty well covered the U. S. and 
Canada. At present we are rounding it out 
with a trip to the Rockies. I am just com- 
pleting a term as chapter president of the 
Telephone Pioneers of America. In all we 
have found life very good.” Bill Aldrich 
doesn’t have much to say in his question- 
naire, but I must say we’ve got to hand it 
to this guy for his courage and love for 
his family. As I think we said before, Bill 
took off with his five children a couple of 
weeks before the reunion and saw just 
about all the country between Montana 
and New Hampshire, including a good 
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part of the eastern Canadian provinces. 
fhe week after the reunion I bumped in- 
to Bill and his grand family in the Phila- 
delphia airport, where Bill reported they 
had seen New York and Philadelphia and 
were heading for Baltimore and Washing- 
ton before returning home. Fred Celler, 
who is vice-president of the Brewer-Titch- 
ener Corporation, Cortland, N. Y., has this 
to say: “In aviation until 1934, then really 
hungry and was in the import business 
until I entered the Navy (aviation) in 
early 1941. Went from lieutenant (jg) up 
to commander by end of the war. Saw 
Pacilic duty from Fijis to Okinawa. For 
five years I did independent consulting 
work in Canada, Europe, and the U. S. A., 
with New York as my base. Left for 
quieter life five years ago to join 125-year- 
old central New York forging and stamp- 
ing company. Where did the time, money, 
and part of original energy go?” Fred at- 
tended the M.1.T. Fiesta in Mexico City 
last spring along with John Wilson. Tacks 
Crosby, who is senior technologist for 
Shell Oil Company, says: “Have been with 
Shell Oil Company since leaving Tech. 
Went on two foreign assignments to Hol- 
land, England, and France.” 

A note in the local press announced 
that Professor Chaim Pekeris visited Tech 
last fall. Chaim is the head of the applied 
mathematics department of Weizmann In- 
stitute of Applied Science in Rehovoth, 
Israel. A note from Frank Pierson to Frank 
Mead from Charlotte, N. C., tells that 
Frank has changed his company affiliation 
and is now industrial engineering consult- 
ant with Celanese Corporation in Char- 
lotte. Frank also reports the marriage of 
his daughter Peggy to William M. How- 
ard, Jr., on June 20.—FisHer Hits, As- 
sistant Secretary, 62 Whittemore Avenue, 
Cambridge 40, Mass. 
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If there is truth in the old adage “No 
news is good news,” our Class has been 
highly successful during the past month. 
The only word concerning the activities 
of members of our Class was received from 
that old reliable, the Alumni Association, 
who furnished the following new ad- 
dresses: Vice Admiral Clarence E. Ekstrom, 
Com. N. A. S., U. S. P. F., U. S. N. A. S., 
North Island, San Diego 35, Calif.; Colonel 
Fred J. Elser, 13950 Sherman Way, Van 
Nuys, Calif.; Robert D. Knight, American 
Steel and Wire Company, Rockefeller 
Plaza, Cleveland 13, Ohio; Alvino Man- 
vanilla-Arce, Angel Urraza #1311, Mexico 
12, D. F. Mexico; Robert R. Moffat, Shore 
and Moffat, 51 Wellington Street, W., To- 
ronto 1, Ontario, Canada; and Arthur C. 
Rubey, Jr., P. O. Box 3, West End Station, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.— Epwin S. Wor- 
DEN, Secretary, 9 Murvon, Ct., Westport, 
Conn.; GORDON SPEEDIE, Assistant Secre- 
tary, 90 Falmouth Road, Arlington 74, 
Mass. 
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Happy New Year from all your class 
officers, and may the coming months bring 
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the inner satisfactions which come from 
reflections on the past and contemplation 
of the future. Perhaps only the rare indi- 
vidual can look back with complete as- 
surance that all went as hoped for, but 
all can look forward with confidence and 
zeal, acknowledging that the best laid 
plans run afoul of unforeseen practicali- 
ties. Now, what gave rise to this outburst 
of philosophy? Well, here we are extend- 
ing seasons’ greetings when the leaves are 
still where nature put them; similarly we 
offer best wishes for a pleasant summer 
while the last snow of winter casts a damp 
and belligerent shadow across the hopeful 
and warm spring sun. Writing class notes 
for all class secretaries was ever thus, 
printing schedules being what they seem 
to have to be. Putting this in a more hu- 
morous and less philosophical vein, every 
class secretary comes face to face once a 
month with the kindly advice on the fa- 
miliar sign “Plan Ahead.” 

As an experiment, the Alumni Associa- 
tion last fall held an Alumni Officers’ Con- 
ference in Chicago—as well as in Cam- 
bridge. As part of the road show, yours 
truly had the good fortune to wine and 
dine several times with Ellis Littmann and 
Cal Mohr. Both were in fine fettle. Ellis, 
with both feet on the ground and mind 
working on ail eight cylinders, has ex- 
tended his business enterprise beyond the 
bounds of Missouri; may his new venture 
in Iowa be only the beginning. And if you 
know of any orphan company in the metal 
fabricating business that needs a parent, 
just get in touch with him. (Ellis is un- 
aware of this suggestion.) As for Cal Mohr, 
no class ever had a more conscientious re- 
porter and correspondent. Cal attends 
every important professional meeting 
within shooting distance of his home base 
and has an eagle eye for the '33ers. In the 
early fall, Cal called on Sam Hopper, VII, 
while he was in Indianapolis and learned 
that Sam was about to leave for Washing- 
ton, was later scheduled to spend a week 
on the Medical Education for National 
Defense Tour and that Sam is a national 
officer of the American Public Health So- 
ciety. Sam’s older boy is a freshman at 
DePauw and his younger son is a freshman 
in high school. 

Ed Rowell stopped by in Cambridge in 
late October by way of Saudi Arabia. Ed 
has been intimately involved in the prac- 
tical problems of an American company 
operating in a foreign country, where the 
officials of the local regime smell the value 
of the dollar in every gallon of oil pumped 
to the surface. Ed looks well despite the 
problems inherent in his foreign assign- 
ment. 

Frank Heselton’s son, Frank R., Jr., is 
in the Freshman class at M.LLT. We've not 
heard of others yet. Frank writes that: 
“at the biennial national convention of 
the National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees a year ago, I was elected as one of 
the national vice-presidents of that organi- 
zation. I suspect that it may be somewhat 
unusual to find a union officer among 
M.L.T. graduates, and some may consider 
it .> be a dubious honor. In justice to our 
classmates, I should perhaps explain that 
the National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees is independent of any other union 
and operates with objectives and by 
methods quite different from those com- 


monly associated with labor unions. It has 
a membership of over 100,000 federal 
government employees, including the full 
range of civil service positions other than 
those in the post office department; with 
members in every state in the Union 
(including Alaska and Hawaii), most of 
the overseas possessions and many foreign 
countries where there are U.S. installa- 
tions. As the largest and oldest organiza- 
tion of government employees the N.F.F.E. 
has been largely responsible for keeping 
the conditions of government employment 
somewhat comparable with those of pri- 
vate employment, and has made major con- 
tributions to improvement of procedures 
and effecting of economies in the opera- 
tion of the government.” Frank also writes 
that he plans to spend a couple of weeks 
schooling at Fort McClellan, Ala. 

Every class has one or two men who 
really turn the crank and make things go 
at the appropriate time. One of those in 
'33, — and a standout he is — is Ed Good- 
ridge, who, among other things, master- 
minded the 25-year reunion record and 
operated with imagination behind the 
scenes to keep the reunion itself moving in 
a positive, constructive direction. Ed was 
featured in the October newsletter of the 
M.1L.T. Club of New York for chairing the 
Westchester fall meeting as V.P. of the 
Westchester region. We'll bet the meeting 
was a huge success. Another equally dis- 
tinguished member of the Class, Garb Gar- 
barino, is the V.P. of the M.L-T. Club of 
New York and served as chairman of the 
fall technical seminar on atomic waste dis- 
posal. Garb and Ed are in the same league. 

In reviewing the fall newsletter of the 
New York Club, your secretary finds him- 
self credited as the author of a chapter in 
“the book you've been waiting for” — 
Notes on Operations Research 1959. Flat- 
tering, but completely erroneous; any 
comments your secretary might have on 
operations research would have no profes- 
sional validity and would scarcely be “what 
you’ve been waiting for.” Sorry to disap- 
point you. Operations research just isn’t 
for me! 

On the move — and let's hear from you 
so your fellow classmates may have the 
whole story: Fred Aldridge, XI, from San 
Francisco to Bethesda, Md.; Fred Kress- 
man, X, from Laurel, Miss., to Shamrock, 
Fla.; Ed Ragsdale, XIII-A, from Detroit to 
New York City. 

Back to the inner satisfactions for a 
moment. Surely you have been through 
that familiar mental exercise recently of 
“where have I been, where am I, and 
where am I going.” How about jotting 
down a few comments on this theme, of 
interest to the Class. If this strikes you as 
an appeal for what The Review editor calls 
“feedback,” it is, man — it sure is! — R. M. 
KIMBALL, Secretary, Room 3-234, M.LT., 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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First and foremost let me report the 
pleasant news of the action taken at the 
recent Alumni Officers’ Conference in 
Cambridge when the Bronze Beaver 
Award was presented to Henry B. Back- 
enstoss, President of the Class of 1934. 
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These awards are made biennially to 
Alumni who have made significant con- 
tributions to the Institute’s welfare in 
more than one area of endeavor. Hank 
was cited as follows: “As president of his 
Class and reunion gift chairman, his de- 
voted and effective leadership over a pe- 
riod of five years, resulted in the largest 
25-year gift ever made by any class.” 
Those of us who worked with him are 
especially cheered by this well placed per- 
sonal recognition. Hank was unfortu- 
nately unable to receive the award in per- 
son because of his new undertakings in 
the field of pedagogy at the American 
University in Beirut, Lebanon. It was, 
and is, Hank’s feeling that the results 
of our five-year class giving should be a 
source of pride for every class member 
regardless of the amount of individual 
participation. To be sure, we have set an 
amazing new record, but, in this case, let 
us hope that the challenge will be force- 
fully and successfully met by other classes, 
with new records to follow in increasing 
number. 

Have you ever been in the Oyster Bar 
at Grand Central Terminal in New York 
City at 11:00 p.m. on a Tuesday night? 
It’s rather a silly place to be unless, of 
course, you happen to crave a few oysters 
and also happen to be in the neighbor- 
hood. That was precisely my situation on 
October 13. While sitting in contentment 
and gastronomic satiety, a clap on the 
back brought me up standing face to face 
with E. Philip Kron. Phil was in the big 
city on business, too, and had an associate 
from Eastman Kodak with him. There 
being no other pressing business to be 
dealt with at that moment, Phil led the 
group to an elegant midtown bistro called 
“The Bird n’ Glass” for a brief reunion 
and some impromptu singing. Yes, we did 
a turn or two on some Tech songs under 
the direction of a superannuated but 
charming piano player who surprisingly 
sang right along with us on “Take me 
Back to Tech,” words and all. Phil him- 
self is much too active to permit a com- 
petent word picture to be drawn in these 
few lines. Let me just say his family is 
well. The oldest of their three children 
(all boys) is a senior at Dartmouth. As 
assistant director of purchasing for East- 
man, Phil leads a busy life including 
much traveling on purchasing contracts 
and giving talks. His extra-curricular ac- 
tivities are varied and include work on the 
school board, church affairs, Scouting and 
the M.1.T. Club of Rochester, of which he 
is president. Perhaps the brightest gleam 
came to his eyes in telling about his recent 
acquisition of some lakefront property 
which he plans to use assiduously for the 
pleasure of his family and friends. 

Jack Chesterman, a Cource VI gradu- 
ate, broke into print recently with an 
article describing his company’s efforts to 
meet the problem of sorting business data 
when it must be -accumulated from (and 
perhaps distributed to) millions of pieces 
of paper. Jack, who was among those at 
our class reunion last June, has been in 
telephone company work since graduation 
and is now in the systems. engineering 
department of the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, Inc., at Murray Hill, N. J. His 
article describes vividly some of the tre- 
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mendous problems in accumulating data 
regarding telephone calls and charges and 
shows how electronic machines are being 
successfully applied. 

J. E. Everett of Skokie, Ill., was re- 
ported in the Wall Street Journal to have 
developed his Dynapar Corporation, 
which makes automation controls, to the 
point where results are beginning to show 
after a three-year struggle. He says: “It 
has been tougher than I thought. I could 
still go broke. I might lose my health. I 
have to sacrifice time from my family. But, 
I'm willing to take the risks. There is a 
lot of satisfaction in it.” Also, in the line 
of new developments, a course in the Di- 
rect Conversion of Heat to Electricity was 
given at the Institute this past summer. 
Anyone needing some help or advice on 
this subject might get in touch with our 
classmate, Professor Joseph Kaye, who 
was one of the teachers of the course. 

Many thanks to Walt McKay for let- 
ting us “peek over his shoulder” at a 
letter to him from Ken Lippitt who re- 
cently started working in the Microwave 
Laboratory at Hughes in Culver City, 
Calif. His new permanent home address 
is 1127 Longfellow Drive, Manhattan 
Beach, Calif., “a large house on a large 
lot with a beautiful ocean view.” Ken is 
happy to consider his new address as per- 
manent after finding his new job to be 
most attractive and especially after under- 
going the rigors of transcontinental house- 
moving. 

A brief sojourn at Redington Beach, 
Fla., in November provided the oppor- 
tunity for contact with Bill Mills and a 
full, pleasant evening of conversation and 
reminiscences. If any of you experienced a 
burning sensation in the ears along about 
that time, it was probably one of us just 
saying, “Do you remember the time that 
—etc., etc., . . .” Bill is another one who 
has a host of outside interests and civic 
responsibilities but still is very much in 
charge of his aggressive contracting busi- 
ness. Bill’s oldest youngster, Bill, Jr., is a 
junior at the University of Florida. Their 
three daughters, 13, 10, and 9 years old, 
are preoccupied with horses, especially 
since Bill has purchased a 30-acre tract 
and set up a stable and riding academy 
right in St. Petersburg not far from their 
home. 

Bill has always maintained close asso- 
ciation with M.1L.T. in educational coun- 
cil work and otherwise. He has now been 
appointed to the Course I Visiting Com- 
mittee, an assignment which he accepted 
with enthusiasm. Business and personal 
complications prevented Bill and Caroline 
from attending the reunion last June but 
they indicated that the 30th would get 
top preference on their 1964 calendar. 

I have now been living in Huntington, 
W. Va., for over 23 years and truly feel 
like an adopted son of the “mountain 
state.” Both of our children are hill- 
billies, for sure. Phil, 18, is a freshman 
at Case Institute of Technology (where 
John Hrones presides over the academic 
affairs) and above all else enjoys singing 
and playing his guitar (gittar). Kay, 13, 
is a ninth-grader.’One of our biggest 
problems is keeping shoes on her. Aside 
from some complaints about damp winter 
weather, we find this area a most attrac- 
tive and hospitable place to live. I have 


been with the luternational Nickel Com. 
pany plant here for the entire 23 ycars, 
and for the past few years have een 
assistant general manager. It is with 1 \uch 
personal regret that my assignments aye 
taken me progressively away from the 
technical details of metallurgy and into 
that fluid state of “learning less anc less 
about more and more” which, I am told, 
frequently leads to “knowing virtually 
nothing about everything.” However, 
there is never a dull moment in this 
heavy-industry operation involving 2500 
souls who are struggling to convert some 
50 different nickel alloy compositions into 
almost any conceivable form or shape a 
customer might wish. The division of the 
company which includes our plant is cur- 
rently reorganizing in order to meet the 
anticipated future needs of customers for 
nickel alloys and technical services. Among 
my current assignments of special inter- 
est are some revised accounting practices 
and the installation of a high-speed, clec- 
tronic, data-processing system. On the |at- 
ter point, perhaps I shall have some addi- 
tional comments in a later issue, since 
most of our experiences are still ahead 
of us. 

Now that we have four class secretaries, 
it is a sincere hope that we have in- 
creased the probable incidence of hav- 
ing class members inspired to drop one 
of us a letter. How about providing sup- 
port for this hope? Even a very brief note 
or a post card will be helpful in keeping 
our class notes of broad interest.—G. K. 
Crossy, Secretary, Longwood Road, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.; other Secretaries, H. E. 
THAYER, 415 West Jackson Road, Webster 
Grove 19, Mo.; M. S. STEvENs, Room 1-159, 
M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass.; J. P. Eprr, 
1 Lockwood Road, Riverside, Conn. 
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The first meeting of the committee for 
our 25th reunion was held on October 28 
at the Faculty Club. The following class- 
mates were present and were assigned to 
sub-committees: class book — H. Dow, 
A. Marquardt, C. Rucker; mailing and 
publicity — R. Antonsen, W. Stockmayer; 
local arrangements — P. Smith; and Treas- 
urer — J- Hossfeld. As you know, Walter 
Stockmayer is chairman of the 25th re- 
union committee. It was decided to follow 
recent practices and have the reunion at 
M.LT. By the time you read this, the first 
announcement and questionnaire will be 
in your hands. Please fill out the material 
and make your plans now to attend. The 
following people have agreed to work on 
the committee: I. Banquer, L. Beckwith, 
B. Blocker, A. Cohen, G. Golden, R. Gran- 
berg, R. Lawrence, A. Mowatt, J. Taplin, 
F. Travers, and yours truly. 

If you have not sent in your contribu- 
tion to the class gift, do so now. The com- 
mittees throughout the country have been 
doing a wonderful job and it looks as if 
we will be able to present M.I.T. with a 
gift of which we can all be proud. Leo 
Beckwith’s Greater Boston group set a 
goal of $25,000 of new donations and at 
this time it looks as if the goal will be 
reached as we already have received sev- 
eral large gifts or pledges. Please join the 
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band vagon. — Francis W. 
je. Secretary, 1109 Boylston Street, Chest- 
nut i1ill 67, Mass. 
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Phil Peters reports that he had a pleas- 
ant evening recently with Art Zimmerman 
wher they both were over at M.LT. at the 
Alumni Officers’ Conference. Art is as 
busy as ever with his sales management 
responsibilities at the Steel Improvement 
and Forge Company in Cleveland. He's 
also up to his neck in community affairs, 
among other things being chairman of the 
boar’ of trustees at his Congregational 
Church in Shaker Heights. Phil also tells 
that there are four members of the Class 
of 1937 on the Alumni Council this year. 
They are Ralph Webster, Tom Kinraide, 
Bob Thorson, and Phil himself. This year 
Phil is serving as a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Alumni Association 
and has the job of running the 1960 
Alumni Day as chairman of that occasion. 
He says that he is hoping that there will 
be a sizable turnout of ’37 representatives 
on June 13, 1960, since he and his com- 
mittee are laboring mightily to make the 
day an outstanding one. 

Dick Fowler has just been appointed in- 
structor of medicine at the George Wash- 
ington University. Louis Bloom has been 
transferred to the General Electric atomic 
power equipment department, San Jose, 
Calif. He is working as a buyer in the 
purchasing department. The Blooms, 
Louis, and Grace, and their two children 
have just moved to 2414 Beechwood Av- 
enue, San Jose 28, Calif. Phil Bliss is in 
charge of instrumentation for Pratt and 
Whitney’s nuclear engine project. John 
Fellouris has his own general construc- 
tion outfit which does mainly building 
work, commercial, industrial, institutional, 
and some residential. John and Gioconda 
announced the arrival of a baby girl on 
May 21, 1958. Congratulations from all of 
us. 


Charles Dodge is working at the Stanley 
Aviation Corporation, Denver, Colo. The 
Dodges, Charles, Eleanor, and their three 
) children, are now living at 13120 West 21st 
Avenue, Golden, Colo. Ed Bartholomew 
reports that he and Sara had a pleasant 
vacation this summer in southern France 
and the Italian Alps. Dave Fulton, Gen- 
eral Manager for Chemical Construction 
Corporation, has been appointed Vice- 
president, responsible for world-wide sales 
of the firm. A wholly owned subsidiary of 
Electric Bond and Share Company, 
Chemico is a major designer and builder 
of chemical plants. Dave has been general 
sales manager since 1958.—Ropert H. 
THorson, Secretary, 506 Riverside Avenue, 
Medford, Mass.; Curtis PowELt, Assistant 
Secretary, Room 5-323, M.I.T., Cambridge, 
Mass.; JEROME SALNY, Assistant Secretary, 
Egbert Hill, Morristown, N. J. 
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Regretfully, here’s another sad note 
about a classmate. Andy Fogliano died of 
a heart attack in June. Word came by 
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way Of Paul Sandorf, who teaches at 
M.1.T. and who recently saw Mrs. Fogli- 
ano. No further details are on hand. (In- 


cidentally, Paul's address is 21 Tyler 
Road, Lexington, Mass.) 
The October 1 class agent's letter 


elicited this bit of news from Lawrence 
Lyons: “I learned when I was transferred 
from California that I am a ‘towney’ 
since I do not commute to New York. The 
Norwalk headquarters of the Burndy 
Corporation is my permanent location as 
the production manager of the utility- 
industrial division. At the moment, I am 
temporarily at our North Haven (Conn.) 
plant, breaking in a new manager.” Larry 
gave his home address as 41 High Point 
Road, Westport, Conn. I’m glad our let- 
ter drew this one news item; let’s have 
more, and tell us what you're doing. You 
enjoy reading about friends, but we've 
got to have the material first so that it 
can get into these notes! 

How many of you saw the recent issue 
of Business Week with Dick Leghorn’s 
picture on the cover? It was a real treat 
to see his still-youthful face there, with a 
group of his Itek officers. The article did 
a good job in relating some of the facts 
concerning Dick’s success with this spec- 
tacular new company. The name “Itek,” 
in case you are wondering, is derived 
from “information technology.” As if to 
follow up on the McGraw-Hill magazine 
article, an October 21 news release added 
more: “Confirmation of awards and initial 
funding of more than $12,000,000 worth 
of contract proposals have been received 
by Itek Corporation, Richard S. Leghorn, 
President of Itek, announced today. 
One of the larger contracts calls for the 
development and manufacture of special 
equipment for the nation’s space pro- 
gram. The other contracts represent a 
continuance of Itek’s efforts in the areas 
of optics, electronics, mechanical design, 
fabrication, and testing of graphic infor- 
mation handling systems, begun previ- 
ously under long-term Air Force research 
and development contracts. 

“In addition to its Information Tech- 
nology Center in Boston, Itek also op- 
erates two aero-space technology facili- 
ties in Palo Alto, Calif. These are Itek 
Palo Alto and Vidya, Inc.”—OswaLp 
STEWART, Assistant Secretary, 31 Birch 
Road, Darien, Conn. 
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John Hollomon has been elected a fel- 
low of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. Theodore Thomas has been pro- 
moted to department chief in material 
handling and packaging engineering at 
the Merrimack Valley Works of the West- 
ern Electric Company. John Halford has 
been appointed assistant director of re- 
search at American Optical Company. 
Previously, John had been vice-president 
and assistant treasurer of the Brunswick 
Worsted Mills. 

Robert Dorsey, who was with General 
Electric in Cleveland, has been elected a 
fellow of the Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety due to his contributions in the field 
of the development of light sources. 
Schrade Radtke, who is director of the 


American Zinc Institute Research Pro- 
gram, was the concluding speaker at the 
Zinc Institute Plating Symposium held in 
New York on October 22, 1959. At the 
fall meeting at the Institute to aid the 
Alumni Fund Drive, we were represented 
by Harry Sedgwick, John Vanderpoel, Phil 
Stoddard, Jack Danforth and Sam Gold- 
blith. 

Tom Creamer has been nominated by 
the Alumni Association for the position 
of Alumni Member of the M.I.T. Corpo- 
ration’s Visiting Committee on Student 
Activity. The function of this committee is 
to give the Tech students the benefit of 
advice and opinions of an interested group 
other than those actually connected with 
the M.LT. Faculty or Administration. 

As this is our 20th year out, an extra 
effort should be made for our Class to 
have a good record in the Alumni Fund 
drive. Due to a misunderstanding, the re- 
union in June will not be held at Snow 
Inn. As soon as a new meeting place has 
been decided upon, the details for the 
reunion will be published in this column. 
— ALvin Gutrac, Secretary, Cushman, Dar- 
by and Cushman, American Security Build- 
ing, Washington 5, D.C.; Samuet A. GoLp- 
BLITH, Assistant Secretary, Department of 
Food ‘Technology, M.1.T., Cambridge, 
Mass.; MARSHALL D. McCueEn, Assistant 
Secretary, 4414 Broadway, Indianapolis 5, 
Ind. 
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Basil Staros has been promoted to engi- 
neering department head for preliminary 
design in Sperry’s air armament division. 
He will be responsible for predicting fu- 
ture weapon system requirements, gen- 
erating new systems to meet these re- 
quirements, and analyzing the feasibility 
of advanced concepts. Joining Sperry in 
1951, Basil was made group leader for 
aerodynamics and flight test analysis of 
the Sparrow I missile. In 1952, he ad- 
vanced to senior project engineer, and 
then to research engineer the following 
year. In 1954, he became engineering sec- 
tion head for system analysis in the 
weapon system engineering department. 
Basil holds a master’s degree in aeronau- 
tical engineering and the degree of aero- 
nautical engineer, both from the Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology. 

Austin Fisher has been appointed vice- 
president and director of research for 
Ludlow Papers, Inc., Needham Heights, 
Mass. He will be responsible for research 
and development of all Ludlow products 
in both the fine papers and the indus- 
trial papers divisions, which include 
gummed label papers, specialty coated 
papers, industrial packaging papers, and 
sealing tapes. For the past 13 years, Dr. 
Fisher has been with Arthur D. Little. 
Inc., in Cambridge. 

The following men have been nom- 
inated by the Alumni Association for the 
position of Alumni member on the M.LT. 
Corporation Visiting Committees: Joe 
Bowman for the Department of Earth Sci- 
ences, and Nathaniel Rochester for the 
Department of Modern Languages. Bob 
Sinsheimer and Herman Affel have been 
renominated to the committees for the 
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Departments of Biology and Physics, re- 
spectively. The Corporation's Visiting 
Committees are usually composed of nine 
members: three members of the Corpora- 
tion, three Alumni recommended by the 
Alumni Association, and three non-M.1.T. 
members chosen by the President. The 
purpose of these committees is to give 
the departments the benefit of the ad- 
vice and opinions of an interested group 
that is not connected with the Faculty or 
the Administration of the Institute. 
George Clark, of Sylvania Electric’s Light- 
ing Department in Wheeling, W. Va., has 
been named a fellow of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society, for valuable contri- 
butions to design and application of 
lighting equipment. 

Paul Cushman’s daughter Laura is en- 
rolled as a freshman at Alfred (New 
York) University this year. Paul is a 
member of the advanced engineering 
group of the General Electric Ordnance 
Department in Pittsfield, Mass. — Ivor W. 
Cottins, Secretary, 9 Sunnyside Drive, 
Dalton, Mass.; Henry Avery, Assistant 
Secretary, Pittsburgh Coke and Chemical 
Company, Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, 
Pa. 
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Many of you, I am sure, have partici- 
pated in special gifts and regional Alumni 
Fund solicitations; and in the course of 
such visits have had the same rewarding 
experience I recently did. It is always nice 
to visit old friends and to talk about many 
subjects, M.I.T. and otherwise, while warm- 
ing up to the financial project at hand. It 
is equally pleasant to call on a very casual 
acquaintance and find that you have many 
interests in common. On just such a visit 
I had a long and intriguing conversation 
with Dr. Henry A. Hill. Henry took his 
Ph.D. in Chemistry. with us and probably 
is known to more *40 and ’41 men than he 
is to our classmates. This occasion took me 
out to Wilmington, Mass., where Henry is 
vice-president and director of research, de- 
velopment, and engineering for National 
Polychemicals, Inc. His firm manufactures 
products primarily for the rubber and 
plastics industries including: nitrogen re- 
leasing blowing agents used to produce 
closed cell rubber and foamed plastics; 
accelerators and special activating plasti- 
cizers for rubber; silicone emulsions used 
as mold release agents for rubber; ester 
plasticizers for polyvinyl chloride resins, 
magnesium oxides, and specialty organic 
chemicals used as additives for soap and 
detergents. I also learned that alumni 
funds are a major activity in the Hill 
household. Between himself and his wife, 
he enthusiastically supports five institu- 
tions of higher learning, for his wife has 
degrees from three colleges and universi- 
ties. Our best wishes to Henry and to his 
youngsters who themselves will be enter- 
ing college in the near future. 

The Portsmouth Naval Shipyard has an- 
nounced the selection of Warren C. Galle 
to head the design division’s new computer 
application and programming branch. 
This branch has been established to solve 
design engineering problems utilizing elec- 
tronic computers and to provide services 
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to other shipyard departments concerned 
with computer applications in the engi- 
neering field. In addition to his work at 
the Institute, Warren studied naval archi- 
tecture at Webb Institute in New York. 
During World War II he was a Navy officer 
serving as ship superintendent at Ports- 
mouth and then at Pearl Harbor. He has 
been associated with the Portsmouth Yard 
as a naval architect since 1946. 

Louis A. Arnold has been chairman of 
the industrial division of the Nashua, 
N.H., Community Chest drive. Lou has 
been active in many previous Alumni Fund 
as well as Community Chest drives. He is 
also a past president of the Nashua Indus- 
trial Management Club, program chairman 
of the 1958 N.H. Industrial Conference 
Committee, a member of the Rising Sun 
Lodge of the Masonic Order and of the 
Membership Committee of the Nashua 
YMCA. During working hours he is a de- 
velopment engineer with Sprague Electric 
Company. Lou and Marguerite have two 
daughters, Jane and Ruth. 

The last financial report to the Class was 
in May 1958. At that time we had $202.20. 
Interest and incidental income has added 
$30.73 to bring the total on hand in the 
bank to $232.93. 

“Doctor,” has been added to the record 
of Carl A. Gagliardi, now of Dearborn, 
Mich. The long distance move of the 
month was by Manuel Lukoff — from Ar- 
lington, Mass., to Hollywood, Calif. Other 
changes of state were by: Ernest F. Artz to 
Sanborn, N.Y.; Russell J. Estelle, Jr., to 
Pennsgrove, N.J.; Albert E. Hayes, Jr., to 
Redwood City, Calif.; Howard D. Hoffman 
to Cincinnati; Commander Donald H. 
Kern to Gales Ferry, Conn.; and Warren 
S. Loud to Madison, Wis. 

It occurs to us that there must be around 
200 regular readers of this column. At 
least half of you, by blackboard estimate, 
have been chronicled, or at least men- 
tioned in these lines during the past seven 
years. To the others and their closest 
friends, our apologies and a suggestion: if 
by now you have not thrown out your col- 
lection of Christmas cards, please look 
through them for the news from far-flung 
classmates. We have no objection if you 
scissor out all of the personal notes and 
send us the remains of the cards for in- 
corporation herein. While we have not in- 
dexed the news items already recorded we 
shall undertake to edit out almost all of 
the duplicate material that comes in. 

Best wishes for a good heating and hot 
buttered rum season to you all from — 
J. J. Quinn in Hawthorne, Ep Epmunps in 
Albuquerque, Bos KEaTING in East Alton, 
and Lou RosENBLUM at Tech/ops, Burling- 
ton, Mass. 
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On August 8, 1959, Peter W. Forsbergh, 
Jr., and Mary Ames Russell were married 
at the Community Church in Dublin, 
N. H. Mrs. Forsbergh attended Stanford 
University and Wellesley College; Pete, 
who is a Course VIII classmate, got his 
Ph.D. in Physics from Tech in 1949, and 
is a research physicist. Gil Monet’s wife, 
Marion, who received her master’s degree 
with our Class, has joined the faculty of 


the Tower Hill School in Wilmington, 
Del., as an assistant in the library. 

Classmates on the move include Bij 
Kates, from Hempstead, N. Y., to Falj 
River, Mass.; Lieutenant Commander John 
Watts from Arlington, Va., to San fap. 
cisco; Dick Barry from Lynchburg, V., to 
Wayne, Pa.; Bedrich Hettich from Colo. 
rado to Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corporation in New York; and Leonard 
Croan from Natick, Mass., to the Penta. 
gon. Word has it that Frank Sweason, 
who, as you know, is an M.D. now, has 
switched from obstetrics to radiology. The 
change has something to do with the night 
work involved in the former calling. 
Seems that about half of all births occur 
at night. Well, we certainly wish rank 
continued good luck with his career 

Your secretaries are collecting etter 
from classmates as a new hobby; if you 
believe in us, clap your hands, or send in 
some news. Otherwise, our lights will go 
out. — RIcHARD M. FEINGOLD, Secretary, 10 
North Main Street, West Hartford 7, 
Conn.; Assistant Secretaries: CHRISTIAN J. 
MatrHew, Arthur D. Little, Inc., $14 
Battery Street, San Francisco, Calif; 
Joun W. McDonoucu, Jr., R.R. #1, Don- 
wood Drive, Naperville, Ill. 
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This will be the first article on class 
doings in the New Year. It will also be the 
beginning of getting the information from 
current news rather than the reunion. It 
was fun while it lasted, but the mail also 
has some very interesting bits of informa- 
tion to report. 

Henry F. Ivey, who is with Westing- 
house Research Department in Bloomfield, 
N. J., co-authored an article in the Weit- 
inghouse Engineer on electroluminescent 
phosphors, and a report from the Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society advises that 
Henry gave a paper to the Society recently 
in San Francisco on the same subject. 

Several recent address changes look very 
promising. Joseph L. Ullman has moved 
from Buffalo, and has joined the staff at 
University of Michigan in Ann Arbor. 
Richard V. Mullikin, who was with Du- 
Pont in Wilmington, Del., is now in 
La Marque, Texas. Unfortunately, the re- 
port doesn’t clue me in on his new posi- 
tion. Edward B. Walker, who was down 
in Barcelona, Venezuela, has moved to 
Deadwood, S.D. Sure would like to know 
what the attraction is in Deadwood! And 
a short hop was made recently by Carl 
Lindemann, Jr., who moved from River- 
side, Conn., to Old Greenwich, Conn. ! 
suspect the commuting is better, though 
I would like a note from Carl to give the 
information to the rest of the Class. Caleb 
Massee, who was in Chicago, has moved 
to Orange Park, Fla. Since we are looking 
for the first snow flurry in Boston any day 
now, your move sounds like it would be 
particularly pleasant at this time of year, 
Caleb. A note received from Si Bessen 
advises of the arrival of another boy and 
also that the Bessen’s address is 2650 
South Bentley Avenue, Los Angeles 64, 
Calif. A note indicates that Dick Vail 
has moved from San Lorenzo, Calif., to 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. Marvin Epstein 
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has :.oved from St. Louis to Morristown, 
N. J. John T. Gilfillan, Jr., has just earned 
the ‘tle of Dr., and moved from Albu- 
quer ;ue, N. M., to Los Angeles, Calif. Al 
Pica: li moved from Toledo to North- 
prook, Ill., and George Fotieo with Mar- 
tin Company in Baltimore was transferred 
down to their Orlando operation in 
Floriia. Dick Baendle, who was in New 
York City, has become a suburbanite and 
move! to 112 Fish Hawk Drive in Mid- 
dietown, N. J. To all of you who have 
moved, very best of luck. If anyone wants 
addrvsses of the fellows who have moved, 
your secretary can supply same. 

A publicity release from United Re- 
search, Inc., advises that Bob Plachta has 
joined them as director of administration. 
There is a Course XV man staying in his 
own field! Morgan Construction of Worc- 
eter, Mass., advises that Warren H. How- 
ard has been appointed their Pittsburgh 
managing representative. Next time you 
get East, Warren, how about bringing 
your class notes secretary up to date? A 
note advises that Jim B. Weaver has been 
appointed director, new development ap- 
praisal department of Atlas Powder Com- 
pany.— Paut M. Henman, Acting Secre- 
tary, 66 Central Street, Welleslev, Mass. 
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A most happy and prosperous Reunion 
Year to you all. To those of you who 
promptly acknowledged your officers’ and 
reunion committee’s appeal for class dues, 
our most grateful thanks; to those of you 
who have forgotten or overlooked this 
necessity, we trust this brief word will 
serve as a necessary reminder. If your class 
treasury were able to speak it might aptly 
say that it is no sin to be poor, but it is 
most inconvenient. Let us not be too in- 
convenient! 

Although you will not be receiving your 
first official 15th reunion flyer for another 
week or so, your reunion committee has 
already received several firm reservations. 
Vince Butler received his November issue 
of The Review on October 28 and he tele- 
phoned at 3:30 a.m. October 29 to con- 
firm his reservation. Your secretary ap- 
preciated his promptness although ¥ could 
have waited another four hours for the 
news. Since Bobbie will be resting about 
that time, Vince’s better half must wait 
another five years to meet many of you 
guys and girls. 

As these notes are being written on No- 
vember I] and our first full scale com- 
mittee meeting is not until November 24, 
it is impossible for me to outline any 
further reunion plans at this moment; I 
shall report regularly during the spring 
months the names of those classmates 
definitely planning to attend the 15th 
feunion of 1945. 

This season you appear to be slow in 
getting your names in the news for we 
have very few address changes or press 
teleases. Bill Blitzer received modest head- 
lines in the San Francisco papers as the 
local press summarized a few of Bill’s 
statements on how home lighting could 
affect the way one might feel, taken from 
a talk he gave before the national con- 
ference of the Illuminating Engineering 
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Society. In between trips to Europe and 
the normal local community duties, not 
to mention M.1.T. activities, Prexy Dave 
Trageser presented a paper on the High 
Voltage Engineering Corporation’s re- 
search program, which aims at lower 
radiation costs, at an early fall Industrial 
Nuclear Technology Conference in Chi- 
cago. John E. Plantinga of Old Green- 
wich, Conn., has recently become a partner 
in the firm of Meyer, Strong and Jones, 
consulting engineers in New York. Lieu- 
tenant Samuel Moore is now in charge 
of the U. S. Coast Guard Merchant Ma- 
rine detail in Antwerp, Belgium. John 
Vozella has forsaken the wilds of Maine 
having just moved to Reading, Mass. 
Chuck Buik, who we trust will be at our 
reunion, has moved to Essex Junction, 
Vt. At least I can find this Vermont com- 
munity on the map which is more than 
I can say for Charlotte, Vt. 

Please keep me happy! I enjoy writing 
these class notes but I do need news 
about you and your family to continue 
my enjoyment. — C. H. Sprincer, Secretary, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Happy New Year. We hope everyone 
enjoyed a Merry Christmas and we fur- 
ther hope that this year’s problems will 
turn out to be no worse than last year’s. 
William S. Gale’s problems are all over. 
Bill was married last September to the 
former Jean Rudman of Brookline, Mass., 
and after a honeymoon in Mexico they 
returned to 55 Harvard Avenue, Brook- 
line, to make their home. Bill was for- 
merly with the McCord Corporation in 
Detroit, but now is chief engineer at Gil- 
lette and Company in Boston. Shepard M. 
Arkin has been named to the newly cre- 
ated post of marketing manager for the 
missile systems division of Raytheon 
Company. Most recently he has been man- 
ager of the division’s Sparrow III pro- 
gram, having joined the firm in 1956 as a 
staff engineer working on the air-to-air 
Navy missile. Prior to joining Raytheon 
he held, for five years, both technical and 
administrative posts in the Navy Bureau 
of Aeronautics’ air-launched missile pro- 
gram. He also served as senior Navy mem- 
ber on joint Navy-Air Force-Atomic En- 
ergy Commission study programs. After 
receiving his B.S. in 1946 he took his M.S. 
in 1947. Shepard is a member of the In- 
stitute of the Aeronautical Sciences, Amer- 
ican Rocket Society, American Manage- 
ment Association and Sigma Xi. The 
Arkins and their two children live at 25 
Whipple Road, Lexington, Mass. 

Received a very fine letter from Lewis 
T. Mann, Jr. Lewis was a chemistry ma- 
jor at M.I.T. and after graduation went 
to Columbia for his M.A. and then Ph.D. 
in 1951. He was with Riker Laboratories 
in Los Angeles until 1953 and then had 
a stint in the Army, emerging in 1956 to 
accept a research fellowship at Harvard 
Medical School. His work initially was in 
research on cold and freezing injury to 
animal tissue. Now he is doing research 
in the chemical nature of the antigenic 
substance in homotransplantation im- 
munity. Despite the Danish implications 


in the above, Lewis insists his work ha» 
nothng to do with the third sex. His first 
journal article on his work is to be pub- 
lished soon in Science. Lewis was married 
in 1957 and now makes his home at 161 
Clark Road, Brookline 46, Mass. In July, 
1959, he was promoted to research associ- 
ate at Harvard Medical. Lewis is a cap- 
tain, Medical Service Corps, U.S. Army 
Reserve, and gets back to M.I.T. every 
week to drill as a member of the 100Ist 
Army Research and Development Unit. 

Thanks very much for your letter, Dr. 
Mann. I hope others in our Class will 
favor us with letters as interesting and 
informative as yours. Until next month 
then — JoHN A. MAYNARD, Secretary, 15 
Cabot Street, Winchester, Mass. 
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Several "48ers participate in a service ac- 
tivity that we seldom hear about, or read 
about. Although, little publicized, their 
efforts are important to the country, to 
M.I.T., and to high school students. These 
classmates have volunteered to serve as 
educational counselors. So that we might 
all learn more about the activities of edu- 
cational counselors in general, and ‘48 
counselors in particular, we solicited brief 
statements. 

Arnold M. Singer wrote: “I became in- 
terested in the Educational Council sev- 
eral years ago as I became involved in the 
operations of the Houston Public School 
System. As the father of three daughters 
(no candidates for M.I.T.) with two al- 
ready in grade school, it has been gratify- 
ing to see the tremendous increase in 
quality of the schools to which I am send- 
ing my children. Last year I interviewed 
a dozen candidates for M.I.T., of whom 
six were accepted. Three of these elected 
to go and are now in the present Fresh- 
man Class. It has been satisfying to be 
able to offer information and stimulation 
to these young high school students who 
in the past have frequently been afraid 
to apply to the Institute because of mis- 
information or lack of information. 
There are seven M.1.T. Educational Coun- 
selors in Houston, so each of us has a 
permanent assignment to two of the 14 
Houston high schools. We are confident 
that the Educational Council has been a 
great help to the schools in this area by 
giving them the benefit of our somewhat 
wider experience in science and engineer- 
ing at the college level.” 

D. K. “Mac” McNear, Assistant to the 
General Manager of Southern Pacific 
Company, replied: “Having worked for 
the Southern Pacific Company in various 
remote areas, upon my return to San 
Francisco (our head office) I was glad to 
have the opportunity to participate in the 
various Institute activities in the San 
Francisco Bay area. Becoming an Educa- 
tional Counselor has brought back a very 
close and personal association with the 
Institute. Doing this work creates a deeper 
personal interest in the current function- 
ing of the Institute, not only from a grad- 
uate level, but as seen through the eyes of 
a prospective student. It is most informa- 
tive to.interview prospective students, to 
realize their thoughts about recent scien- 
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tific applications which have advanced 
beyond those of some 15 years ago when 
we were making this initial step. Also, 
there is an inner satisfaction derived from 
actively contributing to the betterment 
of the country by helping to select quali- 
fied individuals to attend M.L.T. and ob- 
tain training which will serve to 
strengthen our nation in the future. For 
those fellow classmates who have not 
heard, or are not aware of Edacation 
Counseling, I highly recommend that they 
contact the regional director and offer 
assistance, if needed. It is a great pleasure 
to be associated with the Education Coun- 
seling group and to work with other Tech 
Alumni toward a common objective.” 

Milton R. Daniels, Jr., describes his 
modus operandi as follows: “I interview 
M.I.T. prospects from a large engincering 
preparatory high school, located in a mid- 
dle Atlantic coast city. These boys repre- 
sent the cream of the crop in a course of 
study that offers them mathematics up 
through integral calculus, surveying, 
strength of materials, heat engines, and 
so forth. Very possibly these boys start 
their engineering at too early an age, and 
with an inadequate view of the working 
world to guide them. Consequently, the 
current public craze for space travel and 
science has made its mark on the boys, 
and I spend some time during the inter- 
views telling something about the work- 
ing problems of an engineer. Some of the 
things I describe are the increasing de- 
pendence on government budgets, the 
engineer’s future if too many people en- 
ter the field, the engineer’s lack of con- 
trol over his working conditions as con- 
trasted with doctors and lawyers, and 
life in drawing rooms of ever-increasing 
size. But for all of that, the boys remain 
optimistic, and I suppose my inability to 
reach them is an age-old problem. Gen- 
erally speaking, I enjoy the interviews. 
Some of the boys are obviously on the 
right track, and for the group as a whole, 
it is refreshing to meet people who are 
enthusiastic and have a choice to make in 
their futures.” 

John M. D. Walch enthusiastically en- 
dorsed the counseling program with the 
following response: “I consider my edu- 
cational counseling one of the most grati- 
fying activities that I participate in. It 
not only is stimulating to assist these 
young men and women to evaluate their 
educational potentials but it is really re- 
freshing to associate with such a promis- 
ing cross section of candidates as those 
who apply to the Institute. It is interest- 
ing to watch their individual progress and 
to evaluate your own reports and opin- 
ions. Most of these young people have 
taken the time to thank me for my help 
either by letter, phone, or a personal visit. 
It is realized that the future strength of 
our country is closely tied with the caliber 
of scientists, teachers, and leaders in in- 
dustry, that our state, municipal, and pri- 
vate universities turn out. Since M.I.T. 
will continue to provide a good percentage 
of these future leaders, I enjoy the feeling 
of pride and accomplishment in knowing 
that I’m playing a small part in helping 
to provide the best ‘raw - material’ pos- 
sible to the Institute.” 

Shorter, but equally enthusiastic notes, 
were also received from Ezra Garforth, 
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Jv., Vice-president in charge of sales in 
the steel mill division of Philadelphia 
Steel and Wire Corporation; and from 
Frank A. Jones, Jr., Vice-president of Cook 
and Company in Memphis, Tenn. Also 
helping our high schools was Dr. Holt 
Ashley, now Professor of Aeronautics at 
Tech, who recently addressed 1,300 high 
school students, relating civic responsibil- 
ity to the astronaut program. 

Gertrude S. Burbank, in addition to ac- 
tively practicing as a registered architect, 
and bringing up four young children, 
also has helped the cause of education as 
former President of the South Street 
School P.T.A. in Suffield, Conn. An ex- 
citing first is credited to Dr. James Wong 
of Nuclear Metals, Inc., who produced 
the first successful extrusion of pure 
chromium metal tubing. Chromium metal 
in ductile sheet form might answer the 
designer’s need of an ideal skin and struc- 
tural material for high-speed aircraft and 
missiles. 

We learned of the following promo- 
tions: Frank W. Heilenday was named 
Chief, Office of Operations Analysis, Stra- 
tegic Air Command; James G. McCurdy 
was elevated to President and General 
Manager, Puget Sound Bridge and Dredg- 
ing Company. Arthur E. Francis received 
an honorary doctorate of engineering 
from Stevens Institute of Technology. — 
Hersert S. KINpDLER, Assistant Secretary, 
128 Elatan Drive, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
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Our report on the 10th reunion last 
June is nearly ancient history. In any 
event, here it is. The 49’ers in attendance 
were as follows: Antonio Armenante, Jack 
L. Baker, Rodolfo Barrera, Ernest R. Bar- 
riere, John W. Barriger, William C. 
Beaton, Raffaele Belluardo, James K. Ber- 
man, Donal L. Botway, Robert D. Brown, 
Peter Cambourelis, Bruce Campbell, Stan- 
ley F. Collis, John M. Cook, Russell N. 
Cox, Charles Currie, Alexander V. D’Ar- 
beloff, Francis P. Darcy, Richard B. David- 
son, Noel Davis, Aldo C. DiMascio, Frank 
A. Dinneen, Jr., Ira Dyer, Earl W. Eames, 
Jr., Fletcher Eaton, Gates Falabella, Her- 
bert M. Federhen, David D. Gaillard, 2nd, 
Donald L. Gillespie, James P. Gordon, 
Ronald L. Greene, Robert S. Griggs, 
George Gurley, William Haddon, Jr., Mit- 
chell Halle, O. Summers Hagerman, Rus- 
sell B. Hawes, David K. Hardin, Jabez S. 
Harford, Archie H. Harris, Willard F. 
Heintz, Henry L. Henze, Tom Hilton, Ran- 
dall Hogan, Larry Holt, Charles W. Holz- 
warth, Hap Horn, John P. Horton, Robert 
E. Hughes, Frank T. Hulswit, Charles W. 
Jackson, William R. Jones, Harold E. 
Keene, Kenneth Kelton, Edward M. Ker- 
win, Jr., Robert L. King, John and Gerry 
Kunstadter, Malcolm H. Kurth, Edward R. 
Lady, Henry Lang, Robert J. Lannamann, 
Ray E. Larson, Mary C. Lavine, Robert 
Lincoln, Emmert M. Lowry, Jr., Joseph M. 
Lynch, Jr., Stanley Margolin, Francis L. 
Marran, John Marvin, Francis J. McCar- 
thy, Robert McConaughy, Harold A. B. 
McInnes, Leonard N. McKibben, George 
McQueen, Howard L. Millard, William C. 
Mitchell, David C. Moore, Thomas Mora- 
nian, Russell L. Morris, Herbert L. Neit- 





lich, Len Newton, Mariano Ospina, ’arker | x4! 


Painter, Jr., Jan B. Peyrot, Dick Pith | 3?" 
Howard A. Reuter, Paul T. Ren jhe 
Wally Row, Walter E. Seibert, Jr., F lwaf} | ypasé 
H. Somma, Herbert L. Spivack, Job gi. | $e | 
vens, Charles Sutherland, Robert |. Ty. | #0 
lambiras, Kemon  Taschioglou, Toth | jactc 


Toohy, William Troy, Vernon P. Tur. , 2nte 


burke, Jr., Adrian P. Van Stolk, Emilio 


hair 


Jose Venegas, Robert S. Walton, I dward | dren 
J. Walz, Jr., Paul E. Weamer, Tho:nas gf, | SPT 


Weil, Richard H. Witherell, and \{arvin 
D. Zimmerman. 

During the banquet on Satur¢lav night, 
Kemon Taschioglou presented a sta. istical 
report which is summarized hers. The 
staff from the statistical department at 
Raytheon made an enormous chart to 
which data from the questionnaires were 
posted. This mass of data was then f@t 
into an IBM 704 and was brought to th 
reunion by Tom Toohy. r 

There were 127 answers to the 10th-year 
questionnaire. Average age was 34 years; 
median age 33.2. Forty-eight 49’ers have 
received advanced degrees—5 LL.D; I 
M.S.; 11 Ph.D. or Sc.D; 8 M.B.A.; 13 others. 
Since graduation, we have held, on the 
average 2.2 jobs. We have among us 7 
presidents, 9 vice-presidents, 16 business 
executives, 44 engineering executives, 10 
straight engineers (are there any crooked?), 
6 teachers, 6 consulting engineers, 4 law- 
yers, 15 sales engineers, 4 self-employed. 
Less common jobs include one actuary, 
two architects, one market analyst, one 
chemist, one commander, U.S.N., one train 
master (manager of a train yard), two 
physicians, two consulting scientists, two 
housewives, one life insurance consultant 
two drawing unemployment compensation, 
and two unemployed. Thirty-five were 
graduated from Course XV; 20 from 
Course II; 17 from Course VI; 9 from 
Course I; 8 from Course IX; 6 each from 
Courses X and VIII; 4 from Course XIII: 
3 each from Courses IV, XIV and XVIIL 
1 each from Courses III, V, VII, XII, XVI, 
and XX. 

One hundred and five families have chil- 
dren — 139 girls and 135 boys, ranging # 
age from | month to 16 years. Twelve fa 
ilies have one child, 43 have 2, 29 have 3, 
16 have 4, and 5 families have 5. One hutff- 
dred fourteen "49er’s are married. Thet 
are 13.bachelors — none of them confirmed, 
Of these, 22 are hunting (the committer 
announced it was somewhat confused I 
these figures which had been checked and 
double-checked). Ninety-nine members 
own their own home, 10 rent homes, 18 
live in apartments; 21 live in urbia, 76 in 
suburbia, 2 in exurbia, 1 on an Army Base. 
and | “on the side of a hill covered with 
gorgeous tropical foliage, 12 miles from my 
office in San Juan.” 

Pets include 46 dogs, 23 cats, 2 canaries, 
6 parakeets, dozens of goldfish, 8 turtles, 8 
fish, 1 rabbit, 1107 tropical fish, 44 mice, 5 
caterpillars, lots of ducks, 6 cows, 11 horses, 
214 salamanders, 3.1 x 106 bees, 2 pigeons 
“on a window ledge requiring very little 
care,” and 2 weevils (variety not known) 
“in a bottle with six flakes of oatmeal, on 
which they have subsisted for months; ont 
is named Lemuel, name of the other re 
mains to be determined.” In addition, one 
landholder announced that his pets in- 
clude “squirrels, deer, mosquitoes, earwigs, 
sowbugs, flies, spiders, and gophers.” 
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_.At ‘he conclusion of the statisticat sum- 
wary. awards were presented to a few of 
‘she 10re notable attendees. For some 
— we conjecture overindulgence on 

prt of the committee members — the 

| xs of these awards are less than satis- 
| jacto: y. Consequently, accuracy is not guar- 











Tung. | anteed. For least hair, a bottle of Kreml 
Fm | hair tonic — Bob Hughes. For most chil- 
‘dwar | dren (tie was broken by the largest age 
nas E. | spreai among the five children), earplugs 
Marvin | — Ervest Ray Barriere. Traveled the far- 

thest (there was some question as to 

night, whetiier to judge distance by great circle 

: istica] | OF actual miles; consequently, considera- 
- "The | tion was given to Rudolfo Barrera and 
ont at | pAbraham Perez) — Art Van Stolk from the 
art to | Netherlands was awarded the bird — a 

: were | #tuly remarkable mechanical bird which 
en fd | few by flapping its wings. For most de- 
to ti , a thermometer to Peter Cambourelis; 

* | youngest child, rubber gloves — Vernon 
th-year Turnburke and wife Lynn (child three 
years, | weeks); most jobs, compass (because he 
s have | needs direction) — anonymous classmate 
D.; 11 | fom Course XV who has held 8 jobs since 
others, | gfaduation (now on a farm); confirmed 
on the | Bachelor, address book — Bill Mitchell. 
, us 7 | ‘(Address book was passed around so that 
usiness | Other members of the Class could enter 
ves, 10 | the names of their daughters in it.) A spe- 
oked?), cial award of a safety razor was given to 
4 law- | Bob Walton, who had grown a beard for 
sloyed, | the occasion and came dressed as a real 
ctuary, | #er. There is some question as to whether 
t, one | Of Mot a tape measure was awarded to Bill 
e train | Jones for the largest weight gain. There 
), two | also a vague recollection that a mirror 
s, two | Was awarded to someone for having the 
altant most daughters, and a leash to someone 
sation, | else for having the most unusual pets, in- 

were | Cluding snails and boll weevils. 

from |» Bill Green gave an entertaining and 

from | warmly received speech on “M.I1.T.: Past, 
from | Present, and Future,” at the banquet. The 

XI; | teunion committee presented him with a 
<vil: | gift following his speech. The committee 
, Xvi, | had appointed a “Bill Green Gift Commit- 

tee,” which made a survey, interviewing 
e chil. | Members of the M.L.T. Humanities De- 
ing # | @rtment, the heads of various professional 
e fa | aad intellectual societies in Cambridge, 
ave §, | and others who shall be anonymous, for 
» hut | Mggestions for a suitable gift. Since no 
The | #0d suggestions were uncovered (some 
irmed, | Were suitable but unsatisfactory) the com- 
mitter | #aittee went to Mrs. Green, who recom- 
ed WW | Mended two paintings of ancient Greek 
d and § Tins as being dearest to Bill's heart. In 
mbers § teceiving the gift, Bill noted that these 
es, 18 | “nes were respectively Kemon Taschio- 

76 in | §lou’s birthplace, and where his father 
Base, | met his mother. 
| with Dave Hardin wound up the banquet by 
ym my | Projecting slides from the 1949 Technique 

' | and current pictures taken at the reunion 
1aries, ich Polaroid Land transparencies. Danc- 
tles, 8 | img and square dancing followed. Other 
rice, 5 | *tivities during the reunion weekend in- 
orses, | Guded golf; swimming; a baseball game 
geons with Margolin versus Margolin on the 
little | Mound — the results of which are shrouded 
nown) | it beer fumes; an outdoor luncheon buf- 
al, on § &t which was nearly, but not quite, rained 
s; ont — Sut; nearly continuous operation of the 
er re- | Sambling tables; bridge games; and several 
1, one | *Minars, including one on how to get a 
ts in- | 8¢w job, led in part by Archie Harris, who 
rwigs, § bas since utilized the know-how gained 

therein to do just that, and another on 
view | JANUARY, 1960 








running your own business. In addition to 
all this, some dastard kept drilling holes 
in the liquor bottles, with the result that 
the well actually ran dry before the week- 
end was over. All in all, it was a most re- 
warding affair for those who attended. It’s 
lucky we don’t do it on this scale more 
often than every five years! 

Steinhardt and Thompson, Architects 
(Rolland D. Thompson) were chosen to 
participate in the annual “Art and Inte- 
riors” Exhibit at the Midtown Galleries 
in New York City. Each year the directors 
of the Midtown Galleries invite six Ameri- 
can designers to illustrate the use of con- 
temporary American art. The exhibit was 
featured in the September issue of Inte- 
riors magazine, and will probably be 
covered by House and Garden. Steinhardt 
and Thompson’s entry, a reception area 
for office or home, was selected by the 
Herald Tribune to illustrate its article on 
the show. Steinhardt and Thompson were 
the architects of the very unusual “Restau- 
rant on the Mountain” at Suffern, N.Y. 
E. Milton (Edmund M.) Bevington has 
been appointed manager of the Trane 
Sales Office in Atlanta, Ga. Trane is a 
leading manufacturer of air conditioning, 
heating, ventilating and heat transfer 
equipment in LaCrosse, Wis. 

Jack H. Westbrook received! the Richard 
L. Templin Award from the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials. Marvin A. 
Asnes was married on September 27 to Miss 
Norma Joyce Ketay in New York City. 
Since graduating from M.1.T., Marv has 
attended the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, where he was a 
Baker scholar and a research associate. He 
also served as first lieutenant with the Air 
Force, Robert D. Brown was appointed in 
August as planning director of the Capitol 
Region Planning Authority in Hartford, 
Conn. Bob received a B.S. in Civil Engi- 
neering in 1949 and an M.S. in City Plan- 
ning in 1951. Since 1952, he has been 
associated with Frederick P. Clark and 
Associates, Planning Consultants, of Rye, 
N.Y. The Capitol Authority will deal with 
problems of development which affect all 
of the 22 municipalities of the Hartford 
area, such as primary highways, major rec- 
reation areas, land use and zoning incon- 
sistencies at municipal boundaries. 

Major Richard Erlenkotter (M.S., Civil 
Engineering) was named in September as 
area engineer of the Providence area office 
of the U.S. Army Engineering Division, 
New England. Dewey and Almy announced 
in August the appointment of Van T. 
Boughton, Jr. (M.S., Chemical Engineer- 
ing) as manager of its home plant in Cam- 
bridge. He was formerly manager of the 
process development department, since 
1958. He joined Dewey and Almy in 1949 
and has served as chemist and process de- 
velopment engineer. — FRANK T. Hutswir, 
Secretary, 14 Nadine Road, Saxonville, 
Mass.; STANLEY V. MARGOLIN, Treasurer, 
215 Grove Street, Auburndale 66, Mass. 
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Only a month has passed since we yelled 
for help in getting items for this column, 
and already over 200 of you have sent back 
either the brief questionnaire or a note. 
Incidently, a fair number of you asked me 


if I had an up-to-date address on a parti- 
cular classmate; best bet on this is by writ- 
ing directly to the Institute Alumni 
Register, although where I have an ad- 
dress I1 try and mail a post card. If you 
dropped me a note, and no mention is 
made this issue, it will be because I’m try- 
ing to take these in the order they came in, 
and there is enough material here to write 
several columns. 

Wedding announcement just received of 
the marriage of Esther Henny Ramsland 
to Newell Trask, Jr., in October, in Denver, 
Colo. 

Edward Matthews and James John Pap- 
pas have joined the staff of Esso Research 
and Engineering Company. John F. Con- 
nolly is a senior project chemist, Whiting 
Research Laboratories, Standard Oil of In- 
diana. Dr. Mark J. Beran is now at Tech- 
nical Operations, Inc., in Burlington, 
working on studies dealing with radiation 
spectrum of nuclear weapons. (Doctorate 
in 1955 from Harvard in applied science.) 
Bernard J. Alperin was appointed mana- 
ger — product engineering for the Everett 
Foundries of the General Electric Corpo- 
ration. Nathan Sivin is still at Harvard as 
a graduate student in history of Chinese 
scientific thought on a Ford Foundation 
regional training fellowship. Taj F. Hanna 
is living in Brevard, N.C., and working at 
DuPont's Hyperpure Silicon Plant. Taj 
extends the invite to anyone passing 
through the South to stop in and visit. 
Taj is married and reports Linda Jean 
three and a half years and Robert one and 
a half years. 

Jim Brownell is working for Rheem 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, and 
living in Park Forest, Ill. He is a national 
product manager, air conditioning, and 
gets together with Ed Davis manager, ai! 
conditioning engineering for Rheem, and 
Joe McCarthy, research engineer for 
Rheem. He also writes that Art Swanson 
is in the sports car set on the French Rivi- 
era (sounds interesting) and that Paul 
Valentine and wife recently toured the 
world on a tramp steamer. Jim is married 
to the former Sally Jane Cummings from 
Wakefield, Mass. — and is the father of one 
son, Stephen, age two and a half. Lieuten- 
ant Commander Claude F. Martin, Jr., 
USN, writes he is with Bureau of Naval 
Personnel in Arlington, Va., placement of- 
ficer placing uniformed engineers in the 
various navy technical bureaus, labs, ship- 
yards, and so forth. Also mentioned there 
are a lot of ‘52’ers around Washington. 

Howard K. Larson is living in Cuper- 
tind, Calif., working for National Aero- 
nautics and Space Agency, Moffett Field, 
Calif., as an aero research scientist project 
leader in separated flow, aerodynamic 
heating, and melting ablation studies, and 
has delivered a paper “Heat Transfer in 
Separated Flows” at Institute of Aero 
Sciences in New York, January, 1959. Allan 
Tanner is working for the geophysics 
branch, U.S. Geological Survey, in Salt 
Lake City, as a geophysicist investigating 
the behavior of radon in natural environ- 
ment and its application to geological 
problems. He is also doing work for the 
National Cancer Institute on natural 
radioactivity as the possible cause of 
cancer. Allan has delivered a paper at the 
second international conference on peacc- 
ful uses of atomic energy, Geneva, 1958, 
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and has been published in Mining Engi- 
neer in July. Bill Morse is with North 
American Aviation, Inc., in Columbus, 
Ohio, as an engineering test pilot. He has 
a wife and three children. 

H. Stuart Muench of Arlington, Mass., 
is working for Air Force Cambridge Re- 
search Center at Bedford Airport as an 
atmospheric physicist investigating circu- 
lation in the upper atmosphere. He was 
married in Switzerland in January,~1959, 
to Elizabeth G. Holt of Georgetown, 
Maine. He writes that Wayne Mount, Fred 
Ward, Al Thomasell, and Duane Haugen 
are all working for Air Force Cambridge 
Research Center. Dirk Plummer is with 
Aerojet-General Corporation in Azusa, 
Calif., as a development engineer, in the 
astronautics lab, working on advanced pro- 
pulsion systems in the chemical rockets 
technology division. Bill Carson is with 
Ramo-Wooldridge Division of Thompson 
Ramo Wooldridge in Chatsworth, Calif., 
on the systems engineering staff of the 
data systems project office. John Prizer is 
at Ainsworth Precision Castings Company, 
Detroit, as manager of the pricing depart- 
ment. He was married in August, 1958, to 
Margaret Rinehart of Webster Groves, Mo. 

Bill Hoey is a city planner for the Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Ore., and writes he ran 
into Bob Roy in Seattle. Bob is working 
for Port of New York Authority. Howard 
Zasloff is still with Lummus Company in 
New York as an engineering specialist, 
central management group. Robert Damon 
is in Alton, Ill., with Olin Mathieson, en- 
ergy division, as an applications engineer 
in the field of solid propellants for rockets 
and missile auxiliary power. He is second 
vice-president of the St. Louis section of 
American Rocket Society, and also active 
in the local American Institute of Electri- 
cal Engineers. Gerry and Anita Laufs are 
now living in Short Hills, N.J., and Gerry 
is working for Standard Oil of New Jersey 
in New York City as an engineering ana- 
lyst. Gerry mentioned that Bob Frey at- 
tended Harvard Business School and is now 
working for American Metals Climax. 
Bruce Curry is now with RCA, as systems 
manager, Cleveland, Ohio, office. 

Dick Baker writes he was married to 
Sarah Boyd Dickenson on August 29, 1959, 
at Lake Geneva, Wis. Dick is a sales engi- 
neer plus show manager for four national 
shows per year for the Bartelt Engineering 
Company of Rockford, Ill. Joseph Tache is 
working for Chrysler Corporation in De- 
troit, Mich., as laboratory supervisor of 
the cast metals lab. Burt Green is living 
in Deal, N.J., and is a field engineer for 
Transitron Electronic Sales Corporation of 
Newark, handling Long Island, Brooklyn, 
and Bronx semi-conductor sales. He is mar- 
ried and has two children. Nick Haritatos 
is living in Berkeley, Calif., and is working 
for California Research Corporation, a 
subsidiary of Standard Oil of California, 
in Richmond, Calif., as a research engineer 
in the process and plant design division. 
Writes that the work has been diverse and 
interesting. Nick is active in the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, and men- 
tions he sees Bob Bacastow, doing gradu- 
ate work in physics at University of 
California, and Bill Mitchell, who is also 
at California Research Corporation. Dan 
Lufkin is at Scott Air Force Base, IIl., as a 
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captain and assistant chief of the Techni- 
cal Services Branch, working on uses of the 
satellites in military meteorology, and had 
a paper on water vapor divergence in the 
M.1.T. General Circulation Project Series. 

Dudley Hartung is living in Weston, 
Mass., working for Sanders Associates, Inc., 
in Nashua, N.H., as product manager of 
hydraulics. He has one son, Paul Dudley 
Hartung, born September 17, 1958. David 
Kosowsky is with Hermes Electronics Com- 
pany, Cambridge, as director, crystal filter 
division. Leon Polinski is with the Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn as a research 
assistant doing work on an Air Force proj- 
ect and writing a paper. Dan Lycan wrote 
a very nice letter giving a run down on his 
activities since M.I.T. — he has been on 
active duty in the Corps of Engineers, 
regular Army, and is now a captain; had 
a tour of duty in Germany, then did grad- 
uate work in structural dynamics at the 
University of Illinois; got an M.S. in Jan- 
uary 1959 and is working currently on a 
Ph.D. dissertation in absentia. Presently, 
he is at the Army Engineer Waterways 
Experiment Station in Vicksburg, Miss., as 
military assistant on research and develop- 
ment projects, covering effects of nuclear 
weapons on waterways, structures, and 
terrain. He married Alice Finan, of Paw- 
tucket, R.I., in September, 1955, and has 
one daughter three years old. Herbert Leb- 
ovitz is with Modern Transfer Company 
in Allentown, Pa., as assistant to the presi- 
dent, and also a graduate assistant in math 
at Lehigh University. Chuck Sorensen is 
with Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory in 
Schenectady, N.Y., as an engineer on the 
power plant for a nuclear powered de- 
stroyer being built in Quincy, Mass. He 
and Christine have a two-year-old daugh- 
ter, Sylvia. Irwin Grossman is president of 
the Fairway Company, General Contrac- 
tors, in Dallas, Texas. Sarkis Zartarian is 
with Tracerlab on Route 128 in Waltham, 
Mass., and has just been promoted to as- 
sistant sales manager of the X-ray division 
in charge of all branch offices. Edward 
Fox is with Lincoln Anthracite Company 
in Pottsville, Pa., as vice-president in 
charge of anthracite coal cleaning and 
sizing plant. 

Marty Kay is with American Machine 
and Foundry in Stamford, Conn., as a 
servo design group leader for missile 
launchers, antennae, tracking mounts, and 
so forth, and is living in Norwalk. Joe 
Gaven is back at M.I.T. working for his 
Ph.D. in Physical Chemistry. George Mel- 
lor is an assistant professor of mechanical 
engineering at Princeton University, and 
has been published twice in the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers Journal. 
Also, his first son was born May 25, 1959. 
Edgar B. Gutoff is with Ionics, Inc., in 
Cambridge, as senior chemical engineer in 
the research division. He presented a paper 
before the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers’ national meeting, St. Paul, 
September, 1959, on “Effectiveness of Mix- 
ing Tanks in Smoothing Cyclic Fluctua- 
tions.” Howard Fawcett is working for 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Company as a staff supervisor, steel hull 
division. He is also treasurer of the M.LT. 
Club of Virginia Peninsula, which he had 
a part in organizing. Howie writes that in 
his spare time he has been doing a bit of 
yacht design and brokerage, plus the usual 


amout of sailing, of course. Jim Stol) y is 
in Hamilton, Ohio, with the Beckett ! iper 
Company where he is assistant gc eral 
superintendent. 

Well, this seems to be a full col mn’s 
worth. Thanks again for the many | ‘ters, 
and also your general response |. the 
questionnaire. At the rate they are coming 
in I won't finish them up for a few mnths, 
Enough of you commented on the e.se of 
a blank to fill in, so we'll probably «'o the 
same next year. Best to all for 160.— 
Dana M. Fercuson, Secretary, 252 Great 
Road, Acton, Mass. 
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Latest doings of classmates. . . . Robert 
Youden is now group head for applica- 
tions engineering at the Sperry Sen:icon- 


ductor Division, and _ will supervise 
development of new applications and the 
analysis of special customer requirements 


for silicon transistors, diodes, and recti- 
fiers. Prior to joining Sperry in 1954, 
Robert worked as a research engineer in 
the Dynamic Analysis and Control Labo- 
ratory here at M.I.T. He and his wife, 
Cecelia, have two children and are living 
in Norwalk, Conn. Last month I reported 
that Paul Shepherd received a promotion, 
though specific details were not included. 
He has been appointed an associate of 
the newly formed Cabot, Cabot and 
Forbes Associates, Inc., of Boston. The 
new corporation was formerly the engi- 
neering division of Cabot, Cabot and 
Forbes Company. Its projects will include 
site engineering, building design and 
engineering, for C.C. and F. clients, as 
well as independent contracts. 

In September Martin Levine and Mari- 
lyn Goldberg were married here in 
Massachusetts. He completed both his BS. 
and MSS. at Tech, and she is a graduate 
of Fisher Junior College. Robert Joslin, 
a °53-G classmate, who received his doc- 
torate at M-I.T., has been nominated for 
the position of Alumni Member on the 
M.I.T. Corporation Visiting Committee 
for the Department of Food Technology. 
Rolf Nordheim, who also completed his 
doctorial studies at Tech in 1953, has 
recently joined the research division of 
Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation as 
senior research engineer in the process 
metallurgy section. Prior to this change, 
Rolf was supervisor of physical metal- 
lurgy with the Norwegian Defense Re- 
search Establishment. He is the author 
of several technical papers dealing with 
high temperature alloy development, and 
has served as President of the Norwegian 
Metallurgical Society from 1957 to 1958. 

May I close these class notes by way of 
making a strong plea. Just as your class 
secretary has the responsibility of collect- 
ing and reporting current news, each of 
you has an equally important responsi- 
bility; and that is to provide your secre- 
tary and therefore your classmates with 
up-to-date information on you, your fam- 
ily, and your professional life. Just as you 
are interested in the rest of the Class, the 
rest of the class is interested in you. I will 
faithfully report all the news I can buy, 
beg, steal, or borrow ... but I can’t man- 
ufacture information that you do not send 
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me. 50 please drop me a line every six 
monihs or so. Many thanks. — MARTIN 
Wort, Secretary, Room 1-131, M.LT., 
Cam ridge 39, Mass. 
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High on our list of New Year’s resolu- 
tions is a promise not to miss any more 
issucs Of The Review with our monthly 
coluinn. We are keeping our promise this 
month, but in an unfortunately brief way; 
we are still in the throes of moving half 
way across the country at the request of 
Uncle Sam. By next month, we should 
be able to do better. 

Our new leader, Bob Anslow, sends his 
inaugural greetings to the Class, wishing 
all of you the best for the next five years, 
and hoping that promotions come fast. 
Bob also wants to: “thank the Class for 
the help and support that I received as 
reunion chairman. I hope that it will con- 
tinue for at least the next five years.” 

We have a few more news items gath- 
ered at the reunion. Wally Boquist is a 
physicist with Allied Research Associates 
of Boston. Fred Bowis is working with 
the Chevy Chase Chevrolet Company in 
Maryland. Bob Anslow, Wade Brown and 
Dave Myers are all with Raytheon. Bob 
is the planning manager for the equip- 
ment and systems division; Wade is hy- 
draulic engineer at the Wayland Labora- 
tory, and Dave is designing missiles in 
the missile systems division. George Dor- 
mer is in the investment banking game 
with Solomon Brothers and Hutzler in 
New York City. Al Lett is a staff engineer 
at IBM. Our Vice-president, Chuck Masi- 
son, is a senior engineer with Sylvania 
Electric in Needham, Mass. Stan Wolk 
is a superintendent in the optical depart- 
ment of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 

On the social side, we note that Dick 
Hayes and his wife Ellin threw a most 
enjoyable party on November 15, in their 
apartment in Wollaston, Mass. Among 
the gay participants were Larry Leon- 
ard, Rog Griffin, Dick Morley, Fran Sel- 
Vitelli 55, and your peripatetic secretary, 
each with wife in tow. All of the above 
are currently in the Boston area on vari- 
ous pretexts, details of which will be 
reported as soon as they are discovered. — 
Epwin G. Escex, JRr., Secretary, 3654 Flora 
Place, St. Louis 10, Mo. 
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News seems to be as scarce as a 5.0 cum 
this month, so we shall have to be satisfied 
with a short column. Dell sent me a note 
with a single news item to start the ball 
tolling, but it never gained much mo- 
mentum. 

I spent an enjoyable evening at the home 
of Lenny and Judy Wharton discussing 
Len’s plans as co-chairman of the reunion 
committee. We all hope that by the time 
you read this you will have received a let- 
ter from the committee describing the big 
“Jolly-Up” in June. In addition to the re- 
quest for class dues to help defray reunion 
expenses, a return card will be enclosed. 
We would love to see all your return cards 


JANUARY, 1960 


arrive with the “Yes, I shall come to the 
reunion” box checked off, and the space 
for class notes information just chock full 
of newsy items about yourself and other 
‘55ers. 

Lenny is studying for a Ph.D. in chemi- 
cal physics at Harvard, while Judy is teach- 
ing school in Newton. He mentioned that 
Al and Eileen Schell have just added Alice 
Rosalind to their household. Al is still in 
uniform at the Air Force Cambridge Re- 
search Center. He plans to return to M.LT. 
for the Sc.D. upon separation. Len received 
a beautifully engraved announcement of 
the association of Eldon Reiley with the 
law firm of Paine, Lowe, Coffin and Her- 
man in Spokane, Wash. 

In September, Don Steig was married to 
Janet Barbara Feldman of the Columbia 
School of Library Sciences, and Brooklyn, 
N.Y. After leaving Tech, Don studied at 
Columbia where he received a master’s in 
chemistry. He is now an engineer with the 
electronics division of the Curtis-Wright 
Corporation. — Mrs. J. H. VeNarpE, Sec- 
retary, 107 Mullin Road, Wilmington 3, 
Del.; L. DENNIS SHAPIRO, Assistant Secre- 
tary, 15 Linnaean Street, Cambridge 38, 
Mass., ELiot 4-4901. 
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A Happy New Year to all as we move 
from the Frantic Fifties into the Scream- 
ing Sixties! The majority of the news 
which has come in during the past month 
has concerned those who are moving from 
one place to another. Fred Baum is now 
out of the army after serving two years in 
such diverse places as France, Germany, 
Lebanon, and Turkey. He is working for 
Leeds and Northrup in New York, and 
also studying for a master’s degree at night 
at Rutgers. Another escapee from military 
service is Arnold Breeden, who saw duty 
with the Air Force in Illinois, Texas, and 
Guam. Arnold is back with the Glenn 
Martin Company in Baltimore. Frank Fos- 
ter, on the other hand, has just left Balti- 
more and gone to San Diego, where he is 
employed by the National Steel and Ship- 
building Company. 

The University of Michigan currently 
boasts a small contingent of Techmen 
working towards their doctorate in chemi- 
cal engineering, including Phil Birbara, 
John Cowles, and Tom Boberg. Tom 
writes that he married Carol Jean Cook of 
Flint, Mich., in September, 1958, and plans 
to work for the Jersey Production Re- 
search Company in Tulsa, Okla., after 
graduation in February. Marriage still 
seems to be a popular activity among the 
Class. Phil Whitney was married to Mar- 
jorie Dixon of Taunton, Mass., recently. 
In addition Richard Kelly married Joanne 
Donovan of Dorchester, and David Mc- 
Bride wed Jean Low of Chestnut Hill. 

Don Block, now working for the Pack- 
ard Bell Computer Corporation in Los 
Angeles, reports the birth of a son on 
October 30, 1958. 

Our frostbitten secretary, Bruce Brede- 
hoft, writes that winter has set in without 
question in Alaska, but that he will be 
back in warmer climes (I almost said back 
in the States, but remembered that Alaska 
is now one of the great 50) in early Feb- 


ruary.— Lr. Bruce B. BrepEHorT, Secre- 
tary, AO 306 7617, Box 108, 626th AC & 
WRON, APO 701, Seattle, Wash.; M. 
Puitie BryDEN, Assistant Secretary, 3684 
McTavish Street, Montreal 2, Quebec, 
Canada. 
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Alan Kotliar writes in part as follows: 
“After getting degrees in Courses II and 
VI (Course VIII, the hard way), I went to 
the Wharton School for an M.B.A. de- 
gree. Got that last June and am now back 
in Cambridge as Assistant to the President 
of Hermes Electronics Company. We're a 
300-man consulting, research and engi- 
neering company in the digital, com- 
munications, physics, antenna, and crystal 
filter fields. Barney Weinstein, VI, is also 
here at Hermes. Others in the Boston area 
include John Reed, Il, who is at Pola- 
roid, has a baby daughter and another on 
the way; Lionel Fray, VI-A, who is back 
in Boston at Mitre after having spent 
several months in Montgomery, Ala.; 
Mike Schneider, VI, at Harvard getting his 
Ph.D.; and Hal Miller, II, an Air Force 
lieutenant in the Rome, N.Y., project 
office, who visited Hermes recently and 
said that Bill Fleischer, II, was a sales 
engineer for Ingersoll Rand in upstate, 
New York. 

“John Rinde, II, got married recently 
and is somewhere in New Jersey. Mike 
Pick, II, recently visited Boston — he’s with 
Grumman in New York. Paul Coble, VI, 
is in the patent field in Washington, 
D.C., and is getting his L.L.B. Russ Peirce, 
XIX, started on a master’s in electrical 
engineering at the University of New 
Hampshire.” Incidently, Alan also men- 
tions that he'd like to hear from any of 
you fellows who are interested in good 
employment opportunities in his area. 

Recently attended an engagement party 
for Hank Salzhauer and Sue Druck. Hank 
is out of the Army and back in New York. 
Wedding bells on December 27. Among 
those at the party were Mike Falk, who 
is now in the service; Don Roellke and 
Bill Alexander, who are both at Tech. 
Around Manhattan, Bob Gal and Jack 
Safirstein are roommates on the West 
Side. Bill Leach has an apartment in the 
Village and is with McGraw-Hill. Art 
Schultz, on the East Side, is with St. 
Regis Pulp and Paper. 

Marriage continues to be of prime in- 
terest to our Class. By the time news of 
the following weddings appears in print 
the principals may feel like long-married 
folks, but our belated congratulations are 
sent nevertheless. On June 13, Robert Van 
Benschoten and Lorna Purdy were mar- 
ried. Bob had recently received his mas- 
ter’s degree from Amos Tuck School of 
Business Administration and is now on 
the staff of IBM. One week later Demaris 
Smith became the bride of Dick Knapp, 
who is attending the graduate division of 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. John 
Pacinda was an usher at the ceremony. 
The marriage of Hamilton Southworth, 
Jr., now with Sperry Gyroscope, and Elea- 
nor Ewart took place on June 18. 

Nuptials were held on August 16 for 
Herbert Heller and Naomi Tandet. Doug- 
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las McIver was married August 22 to 
Allegra Lynne Kraft. He is now working 
for the Sperry Corporation on Long Is- 
land. The wedding party included John 
McAllister, Bill Brandon, Hank Cutler 
and Joel Searcy. The following day saw 
the wedding of Perry Goldberg to Jetta 
Eisinger. August 30 was the wedding day 
for Phil Pearle and Betty Cooper. 

Labor Day morning witnessed the mar- 
riage of Bob Laurence and Carol Joli- 
coeur. Bob is currently a graduate assist- 
ant at the University of Rhode Island. 
On September 12 Eric Johnson married 
Beverlee Guild. Clair Nielson was best 
man at the ceremony. Eric is completing 
studies for his doctorate at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Physics. The same day 
Jay Hammerness was married to Sarali 
Graves. Mal Jones was best man; the ush- 
ers included John Day, Don Corrigan, 
Stan Kroder and Steve Weisskoff. — ALAN 
M. May, Secretary, 525 East 81st Street, 
New York 28, N.Y.; Martin R. Forsperc, 


Assistant Secretary, 11 Scottsfield Road, 
Allston 34, Mass. 
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I hope we have all contributed in our 
own way toward bringing in the New 
Year successfully. Any interesting stories, 
factual or fictional, will be greatly appre- 
ciated. Let’s remember that New Year's 
resolution to write faithfully. If you write 
small, even a post card will be accepted. 
Don’t be discouraged if any news you 
contribute doesn’t make the next month’s 
class notes section. The M.1.T. Alumni 
section seems to be the largest in the 
country and articles are due about two 
months in advance of actual publication. 
Which reminds me, I have several more 
wedding announcements from our class- 
mates. All, I believe, have taken place 
since graduation: Owen Evans to Roberta 


Fagan (Owen is now working fo: Sj. 
korsky), John Upton to Deanne Sch: ‘ler, 
Alf Jacobsen to Paroohy Getzoean, Joe 
Canny to Marie Reissfelder, Ken Baker to 
Carol Parker, Jim Piper to Karen Breed 
(Jim is studying at Emory University), 
Bob Dix (now working at AVCO Re. 
search Center) to Gretchen Van Note, and 
Ken Taber to Priscilla Colpitts ‘Ken 
works for Beryllium Corporation). 
Visited Boston in late October ani ar- 
rived just in time for a good old-fash- 
ioned Sigma Epsilon Chi party. I presume 
most of you remember the S.E.X. par- 
ties. Apparently, many of the members 
are still in the Boston area and are carry- 
ing on in traditional fashion. Naturally, 
Glenn Zeiders was present. Many other 
notables helped to keep the party moving 
at a rather brisk pace. They included 
Chuck Staples, Dick Sampson, Dave 
Packer, Al Oppenheim, and Phil Beach. 
It was fun.— Rosert Mun, Secretary, 8 
Merrivale Road, Great Neck, N.Y. 





M.1.T. on TV 
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Some of the recent activities at the Millstone Hill Radar 
Observatory of M.I.T.’s Lincoln Laboratory will be featured 
in “Conquest,” a weekly series of science programs telecast 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System, with Charles Colling- 
wood as the host-narrator. 


A large part of the program entitled “Waves of the Future” 
in this series was filmed at Millstone Hill, and a trans- 
atlantic ““moon-bounce” to England’s famous radio observa- 
tory at Jodrell Bank is featured. In another portion of the 
program, filmed at Lincoln Laboratory, Dr. Carl Overhage, 
Director of the Laboratory, describes some novel applications 


of radar. 


The “Conquest” series is shown in many parts of the nation 
on Sunday afternoons. The series started in New York on 
November 1 and will start in Boston in January. “Waves of 
the Future” will be on the air at various times in various 
places during January, February, and March. 
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Further information concerning the Nordengren Process may be obtained from 


CHEMICAL HOECHST-UHDE CORPORATION PLANT 


PROCESSES 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. DESIGN 
8204 Empire State Bldg. 
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--- No More Sliding Balances 


The Orthonull* mechanism is an exclusive feature of G-R’s new Impedance Bridge. Orthonull eliminates the 
annoying “‘sliding balance”’ that is common when measuring components having high losses with bridges that operate 
in the conventional nonorthogonal coordinate system. Basically, Orthonull makes the normally interdependent 
C, R, or L, and D (or Q) adjustments independent by making use of a unique unilateral ganging mechanism. With 
Orthonull engaged, adjustment of the CRL dial adjusts the DQ dial as well, cancelling electrical interdependence. 
Once the bridge is “locked on’’, convergence of the two adjustments becomes rapid, adjustment procedure is greatly 

simplified, and the danger of balancing to a false null is eliminated. 


Type 1650-A 
Impedance Bridge . . . $440. 


OTHER FEATURES YOU GET 
IN THIS BRIDGE: 


Wide Ranges — R: 0.001 2 to 10 Ma 
L: 1 sh to 1000 h 
C: 1 g»f to 1000 uf 
D: 0.001 to 50 at 1 kc 
Q: 0.02 to 1000 at 1 kc 


Accuracy — 1% for R, L, andC 
5% for DandQ 


Ready to Use — battery operated with built- 
in transistorized null detector and 1-kc gen- 
erator. Frequency range of bridge is 20c to 
20 kc with external generator. 
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Unique Carrying Case allows panel to be 
tilted to any convenient angle . . . closes for 
complete protection. 


Plot shows the number of adjustments necessary to Write for Complete Information 
balance the bridge within 1% for a given Q with and *Patent No. 2,872,639 


GENERAL RADIO COMPANY 


WEST CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK, WOrth 4-2722 CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON, D.C. SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES IN CANADA 
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